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SPECIAL NOTICE 


The second edition of the Directory of American scholars is being under- 
taken by the Science Press. Many of the questionnaires are now in the mail. 
The Science Press through the co-operation of the American Council of 
Learned Societies hopes to produce an excellent directory of about 25,000 
persons in the various fields included in the directory. It is hoped that those 
who read this announcement will recall having receiving their questionnaire 
and will return it as promptly as possible so that the work may be completed, 
and the directory published by September 1951. 

It is also hoped that those who have not received a questionnaire, but were 
included in the first edition, will notify the editor of the Directory of American 
scholars, Jaques Cattell, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, of a change of address. He 
has some 2,000 returns which are undeliverable. It would help to receive the 
sketches corrected for all those who were included in the first edition. 


CORRECTION 
FEQ, 10 (Nov. 1950), 19, line 9: for Professor Laxman read Lt. Laxman. 
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THE JAPANESE COLONY IN PERU? 
MIscHA TITIEV 


University of Michigan 





} 1941-42 Dr. Robert B. Hall, professor of geography at the University of 
Michigan, investigated Japanese settlements throughout Latin America. 
Since his survey was made in the months just before and after Pearl Harbor, 
when Japan was winning successive victories, Professor Hall found the Japanese 
at a high peak of morale which sometimes bordered on arrogance. Subsequent- 
ly, as the Allies gained the upper hand, the total situation of the Japanese under- 
went a marked decline. Under these circumstances it seemed likely that a post- 
war study might provide a valuable insight into several aspects of sociocultural 
change. Plans for a follow-up of Dr. Hall’s work by the writer were discussed 
in 1947, and a decision was made to concentrate on Peru. 

Field work was carried out for a period of about five weeks in August and 
September of 1948.2 Much information was secured from interviews with 
Japanese who had lived in Peru throughout the war, but this was supplemented 
by discussions with Peruvian and United States officials, documents obtained 
from government agencies, and newspaper files. Most of the time in Peru was 
spent in Lima-Callao, but two trips of several days each were made to other 
centers of Japanese settlement, northward as far as Huacho, and southward to 
Ica. 

This study attempts to describe and interpret the changes which took place 
in Peru’s Japanese colony between the prewar years and 1948. A short statement 
of past events is included wherever necessary for purposes of orientation; but 
the author’s objective has been to provide an analysis of sociocultural dynamics 
rather than a historical review. 


A BRIEF SKETCH OF SETTLEMENT HISTORY: 1873-1940 


The record of Japanese settlement in Peru begins in 1873 when Peru became 
the first Latin-American nation to establish diplomatic relations with Japan. 
Early efforts were made to attract immigrants by guarantees of favorable con- 
ditions, but only a few Japanese were drawn to Peru at first, for a Peruvian 
census of 1876 lists only 15.4 The migration tempo remained very slow until 


*A summary of this article was read at the first annual meeting of the Far Eastern Associ- 
ation in New Haven, April 5, 1949. Dr. Titiev is associate professor of anthropology at the 
University of Michigan and is the author of numerous papers dealing with cultural dynamics. 

*The field work was sponsored and financed by the Center for Japanese Studies at the 
University of Michigan, to which grateful acknowledgment is made. The writer also wishes to 
thank the center’s director, Professor Robert B. Hall, for having proposed this study, for his 
support of the project, and for the use of his manuscript report of the 1941-42 survey. 

*The author is deeply indebted to his Japanese informants and to the many government 
officers, professors, and businessmen who aided his project. In the light of recent political 
disturbances in Peru, however, it may be better not to mention these individuals by name. 

‘J. F. Normano and A. Gerbi, The Japanese in South America (New York, 1943), 66, 67. 
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the end of the nineteenth century, after which it increased considerably. About 
1,200 Japanese were living in Peru in 1899; 17,000 by 1923; and over 20,000 
by 1930.5 More than half of the 1930 figure were established in the adjoining 
cities of Lima (8,204) and Callao (1,990); and lesser concentrations were to be 
found in Chancay, Huacho, Ica, Ancash, Lambayeque, and Junin.® 

Of the 20,000 Japanese residing in Peru in 1930 a little over 8,500, according 
to one source, were bread-earners.? They were divided on the basis of occupa- 
tions as follows: personal services, 1,659; general merchandisers, 428; confec- 
tionery and coffee shopkeepers, 263; barbers, 191; carpenters, 148; restauranteurs, 
122; fuel dealers, 122; laborers, 97; etc. It is interesting to note that in 1930 
only 34 bread-earners were farmers, 39 had vegetable stores, 15 were gardeners, 
6 sold meat at retail, 6 had orchards, and one was a stock farmer. 

The picture of what happened between 1930 and 1940 is not entirely clear, 
for the Censo nacional de 1940 sets the number of Japanese in Peru at 17,598, 
At first glance this seems to indicate a loss of some 2,500 in the decade following 
1930, but, as Professor Hall has pointed out, the national census did not count 
as Japanese those who were born in Peru, even if both parents were Japanese. 
By making adjustments for this and other omissions, Hall arrived at a figure 
of 32,684.§ It may be that this total is a bit too high, but there is every reason 
to believe that about 30,000 Japanese were living in Peru in 1940. Of these, 
reports Hall, “It is estimated that in the greater city of Lima-Callao there are 
between 20,000 and 22,000 fullblooded Japanese of all sorts... .At least another 
6,000 to 8,000 live on the haciendas and in the towns of the cotton growing 
valleys near Lima. Especially large numbers have settled in the valleys of 
Chancay and Huaral.’’® Smaller clusters also existed in the coastal districts of 
La Libertad, Ica, Piura, Ancash, and Lambayeque. 


BEFORE PEARL HARBOR: AN ERA OF INTEGRATION 


Economic background. The first Japanese to reach Peru came as contract 
laborers to work on sugar-cane plantations situated at Cafiete and other points 
in the coastal valleys near Lima.With the decline of the sugar industry, however, 
many of them drifted to the capital and the adjacent port city of Callao; while 
others took up the cultivation of cotton, fruits, and vegetables. Thus, the na- 
tional census of 1940, using the figure of 17,598 Japanese as a basis, lists 2,467 
engaged in agriculture; 3,775 in commerce and credit; 2,838 in professions and 
personal services; 1,574 in manufacturing; etc.1° The outstanding trends in the 


*R. B. Hall, The Japanese in Latin America (manuscript). 

* This distribution, based on the 1930 census, is published in Susumu Sakurai (ed.), Zaipe 
d6b6 nenkan (Yearbook of Japanese in Peru) (Lima: Nipponsha Press, 1935), 2. All transla- 
tions from the yearbook edited by Sakurai were made by Yétard Okuno, whose help and 
co-operation the author gratefully acknowledges. Professor Joseph K. Yamagiwa and Mr. 
Hiroshi It6 were also kind enough to check the use of Japanese terms. 

7 Sakurai, 4 ff. 

§ Hall’s manuscript. 

®* Ibid. 

© Censo nacional republica del Peru 1940 (Lima, 1944), 1:532, table 169. Compare the occu- 
pational distribution for 1930 as given above. Note that the 1940 figures refer to all who lived 
by the pursuits indicated, not just to bread-earners. 
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economic situation of the Japanese in the decade or so preceding Pearl Harbor, 
appear to include (a) increasing acquisition of land in the fertile Chancay 
valley, (b) expanding control over most phases of the cotton industry, (c) rapid 
displacement of other nationals in fruit, flower, and truck gardening, (d) a 
virtual monopoly of general stores and bazaars, (e) elimination of Chinese, 
especially, as owners of grocery stores, small restaurants, bars, and coffee shops, 
(f) entrance in ever larger numbers into businesses such as barbershops, clock 
and jewelry stores, and tire repair stations, and (g) encroachment on the manu- 
facturing industries, particularly with respect to hats, shirts, fruit juices, candy, 
and bakery products. ‘‘In summarizing the economic activities of the Japanese 
colony in Peru,” wrote Hall in 1942, ‘“‘one fact stands out: that these people, 
brought in originally as laborers, have largely risen out of this category and 
have themselves become employers.’’!4 

Betterment of the economic status of the Japanese did not fail to arouse a 
certain degree of hostility. Peruvians noted with disapproval that many firms 
were run by collective societies which often refused “to disclose figures of 
their actual capital turnover or profits.”!2 Moreover, it appears likely that many 
of the financial dealings of the Japanese settlers were taking place in a sort of 
closed circuit that ran between the colony and Japan, and which had only 
limited contacts with Peru’s economy. For one thing, it was noted that the 
Japanese were reluctant to deposit their savings in Peruvian banks. Still more 
significant is the fact that even when the colony had amassed considerable 
wealth it never established a bank, nor did any of the banks in Japan ever 
open a branch in Peru. Yet, the Japanese did not turn readily to Peruvian 
sources for credit. In the year 1941, for instance, the large Banco Industrial 
listed among its customers 62 foreigners of 16 different nationalities, but “al- 
though the Japanese is the largest foreign colony in the country, not a single 
Japanese is listed among the borrowers from this bank.’’!% The conclusion 
seems warranted, therefore, that the colonists were in the habit of carrying on 
a substantial share of their business with banks located in the homeland,!* a 
circumstance that must have caused resentment in Peruvian business circles. 

The spreading net of clubs and societies. Improvements in the economic 
situation of Peru’s Japanese were not entirely a matter of accident. Indeed, in the 
decade before 1941 prospective emigrants from the home country are reported 
to have been “carefully chosen, educated in advance for life in Peru, highly in- 
doctrinated in the responsibilities of being a Japanese, and fitted into an or- 
ganized community on reaching Peru.”’!5 Moreover, their increasing accumula- 
tion of wealth as time went on meant that the Peruvian Japanese gradually 
acquired the resources to support various institutions that would help to in- 
tegrate them into a cohesive social unit, worthy of being called a colony. 

Among the first of the organizations to be formed were a trio of commercial 
associations. Of these, the Lima Barbers Association was founded as early as 


* Hall’s manuscript. 4 76id., 111. 
*Normano and Gerbi, 94. #8 Hall’s manuscript. 
* Ibid., 101. 
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1906; the Japanese Trade Association of Peru in 1915; and the Callao Central 
Japanese Trade Association in 1918.16 Concurrently, beginning on July 28, 
1910, and continuing for over twenty years thereafter, a number of societies 
were established on the basis of place of origin in Japan.17 Logically enough, 
the earliest of these was a Peruvian branch of the Okinawa Overseas Associa- 
tion, for it is estimated that between 60 and 70 per cent of Peru’s Japanese 
have come from Okinawa. Somewhat later a pattern of regional organizations 
based on localities in Peru was developed. The Libertad County Japanese 
Association started in 1917 and was followed in 1922 by the Chiclayo Japanese 
Association, the Victoria Japanese Association, and many others in ensuing 
years.1§ 

Even as the business and regional societies were coming into existence steps 
were being taken to weld all the colonists into a central network that would 
bind them to the government of Japan through its diplomatic representatives. 
Soon after 1910, while Mr. K. It6 was serving as consul at Lima, a handful of 
Japanese leaders got into the habit of meeting at his official residence from time 
to time. They were agreed on the need for an over-all organization, and on 
October 27, 1912, fifteen of these leaders gathered at the consulate and officially 
organized the Japanese Society.1® 

Simultaneously, a group of “younger fighting people” had been meeting 
occasionally at the home of Mr. H. Arita in Lima. They discussed the formation 
of a young men’s organization, and ultimately they founded the Déoshikai, 
which had 100 members in 1914. Later, this society was renamed the Japanese 
Association of Peru, and its membership was expanded until it had representa- 
tion throughout the country. 

At first there was some friction between the older Japanese Society and the 
more youthful Japanese Association of Peru, but in 1917 officers of the two 
groups met in the Consulate to talk over the matter of making a joint contri- 
bution to the charity hospitals, where about 300 Japanese were receiving treat- 
ment. Apparently, both sides realized the advantages of co-operation (as one 
large contribution would doubtless attract more favorable comment than two 
smaller ones), and on October 31, 1917, the two clubs were merged into The 
Central Japanese Association of [Lima] Peru.?° At the time of the merger the 
membership stood at 2,365; but by 1919 it had climbed to 2,904. Moreover, it 
should be realized that during the era when Peru’s Japanese were being closely 
integrated into one large unit, “the Legation of Japan in Lima increased in size 
as did the number of consulates. Organizers, experts, capitalists, journalists, and 
teachers were added in increasing numbers. Heavy pressure was put on the 
earlier immigrants to fit in and cooperate, in the new order.”’1 

18 Sakurai, 62 ff. 

17 Japanese who live overseas show a strong tendency to regard as kindred all immigrants 
who have come from the same place in Japan. On this point see J. F. Embree, “New and local 
kin groups among the Japanese farmers of Kona, Hawaii,” American anthropologist, 41 (1939), 
406 


8 For the names of other clubs of this type see Sakurai, 62-66, and Normano and Gerbi, 95. 
% Sakurai, 62-66. * Ibid. “ Hall’s manuscript. 
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Pressure from Japan, exerted through its representatives in Peru, was not 
the only factor that caused the Japanese colonists to organize numerous associa- 
tions. Companionship, self-interest, and self-protection were other powerful 
forces that led the settlers to bind themselves together. For example, a decree 
was passed in 1936, during President Benavides’ administration, which ordered 
foreign business and commercial establishments to employ at least 80 per cent 
of Peruvians and not more than 20 per cent of foreigners. Since most Japanese 
firms hired fellow nationals almost exclusively, the decree aroused strong resent- 
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THE NETWORK OF PERUVIAN- J APANESE ORGANIZATIONS. 


(1) This division looked after the welfare of the poor and sick. (2) This branch represented 
the interests of the Japanese in municipal and national affairs. (3) The purpose of this division 
was to regulate the dealings of the central association with other Peruvian-Japanese societies. 


ment and opposition. In order to present a solid front in protesting this piece 
of legislation, a new nation-wide organization was formed in 1936. It was called 
the Association of Japanese Societies of Peru, and its membership increased as 
it invited to join its ranks all the previously existing regional clubs. When it 
had grown to national proportions, its leaders met with the Legation staff, 
which lodged strong official protests with the government of Peru. As a result, 
the Benavides’ decree was rendered insignificant when a clear agreement was 
reached to the effect that Peruvian-born Japanese were not to be included in 
reckoning the 20 per cent of foreigners that could legally be hired by Japanese 
employers.?2 


* Another device for circumventing the Benavides decree was to incorporate family busi- 
hesses and, by giving small shares to employees, to classify them as owners. For further details, 
consult Normano and Gerbi, 94, 115, 116. 
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The formation of the Association of Japanese Societies of Peru in 1936 
marks the high point of the colony’s integration, for all of the previously 
formed clubs were now knit together according to the scheme shown in the 
illustration. Although each unit had its own officers, it also chose delegates 
to represent it in the next larger body with which it was affiliated. Thus, any- 
thing affecting either a regional or an occupational group could be brought 
to the attention of the major agencies which, if the matter were of sufficient 
importance, could place it before the Legation for action. 

In practice, The Central Japanese Association of [Lima] Peru was the heart 
of the entire system. Virtually all Japanese men of eighteen and over, who 
lived in Lima or the vicinity, were members. Since an overwhelming majority 
of the people were concentrated around Lima, it meant that nearly all the 
adult males belonged to the association. This powerful organization had six 
main objectives: (1) to better conditions of life, work, and status for all 
Japanese residents of Peru, (2) to defend the particular interests of its mem- 
bers; (3) to improve Japanese-Peruvian relations; (4) to assist compatriots who 
were sick or poor; (5) to organize athletic clubs and events; and (6) to run a 
large Japanese school in Lima. 

While the process of integration was proceeding to a successful climax in 
Peru the government of Japan, as was previously mentioned, was selecting 
candidates for emigration carefully and indoctrinating and educating them 
for life in Peru. Nor was a newcomer left to himself on reaching that country. 
On the contrary, “a whole row of Peruvian-Japanese acquaintances would 
greet the new arrival with innumerable bows...and friendly questions. The 
newcomer felt at home immediately....He would be assisted through the 
customs, helped by interpreters, and then escorted ceremoniously to town.”%8 

The integration of the Japanese living in Peru may now be seen as a con- 
tinuous process with three stages. A prospective colonist was first selected and 
briefed while still in Japan; he was then met by a reception committee on 
reaching Peru; and very soon thereafter he was urged to join one or more so- 
cieties which would affiliate him with the rest of his countrymen. Not much 
was left to chance, and it is doubtful if any Japanese was allowed (or would 
have wanted) to live entirely aloof from the colony’s network of associations.** 

Education. It will be recalled that one of the chief objectives of The Central 
Japanese Association of [Lima] Peru was to conduct a large school in the 
capital. Actually, this refers to but a single instance of a country-wide effort 
on the part of the colony to run its own school system. This situation was 
brought about, in part, by the force of two circumstances: (1) the Japanese had 
a high regard for education,?5 and (2) Peru’s schools were too few to accom- 


*3 Normano and Gerbi, 76. 

* The pattern of organizations developed by the Peruvian-Japanese is typical of overseas 
Japanese settlements in general; compare the Brazilian situation described in Normano and 
Gerbi, 32, 33, and the Hawaiian system as reported in J. F. Embree “Acculturation among the 
Japanese in Kona, Hawaii,” Memoirs of the American Anthropological Association, no. 59 
(1941), 88-97. 

* Families that made the greatest effort to educate their offspring were held in the highest 
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modate all of her own nationals. As a result of these conditions various 
Japanese associations began to establish primary schools for the use of their 
members’ families. Starting with the first educational institution that began to 
function at Canete in 1909, the number of Japanese schools steadily increased 
until a total of 32 had been reached in 1935. These employed 108 teachers and 
had enrollments amounting to 2,535 pupils in all.26 

The Japanese School of Lima, affiliated with The Central Japanese Associa- 
tion of [Lima] Peru, was, of course, the largest unit in the system. It was 
founded on November 18, 1920, and in 1935 it had a staff of 19 teachers, 746 
pupils, and an annual budget of 64,801 soles (approximately $16,200 at the 
1935 rate of exchange).?7 By 1941 the enrollment had gone up to about 1,500, 
and the staff had increased to 50, of whom 30 were Japanese and 20 Peruvians. 
The former were, for the most part, graduates of institutes of pedagogy located 
in such centers as Tokyo or Kyoto, but a few who served as assistants had neither 
official titles nor degrees. 

Before Japan attacked Pearl Harbor, there were four Japanese schools in 
Lima. All of them were patterned along the same lines, but the Japanese 
School of Lima was the principal institution. It was situated in the district of 
Jesus Maria and, as Japan’s relations with the western hemisphere began to 
be strained in 1939-40, the school changed its name to the “neutral” appellation 
of Escuela de Jess Maria.?& 

In some respects the Japanese schools conformed to the requirements of the 
Peruvian educational system. For instance, instruction had been coeducational 
until 1936 when, in conformity with a government order, the sexes were 
separated and women teachers were hired to instruct the girls. Much more 
important is the fact that insofar as their resources permitted, the Japanese 
schools taught the standard Peruvian curriculum in Spanish, in addition to a 
program in Japanese that was modeled along the lines followed by primary 
schools in the homeland. The Japanese part of the work comprised reading, 
writing, mathematics, the history and geography of Japan, and a course in 
morals that was based on Shiushin, a book of ethics put out by the Japanese 
Ministry of Education.” It taught respect and love toward one’s parents (k6k6), 
helpfulness to all, and loyalty and consideration for other members of society. 
Other subjects included manual arts such as painting, carving, and (for girls) 
sewing, as well as physical training for both sexes. Before classes began every 
morning, setting-up exercises were given for fifteen minutes, to the accom- 
paniment of radio music; and athletic competitions were held annually during 
the celebrations of the emperor’s birthday and the Feast of Meiji (Meiji setsu?). 





esteem by their fellow colonists. In Brazil similar educational practices were found among 
Japanese settlers; see Emilio Willems, “The Japanese in Brazil,” Far Eastern survey, 18 
(1949), 7. 

” For a list of schools, enrollments, etc., see Sakurai, 134. 

* Ibid. 

* This school was taken over by Peru during the war years and became the Instituto Peda- 
gogico Nacional. 

* A great deal of fresh material on Japanese education has just been made available by 
the publication of Robert J. Hall’s Shishin: the ethics of a defeated nation (New York, 1949). 
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There was no special instruction in Shinto or Buddhism, but respect for the 
emperor was inculcated at appropriate points in the curriculum. A picture of 
the imperial family was conspicuously hung in the Japanese School of Lima, 
although no one was required to bow before it. It is also worthy of note that at 
least once a year the school’s director read the Imperial Rescript on Education 
in the auditorium before all the pupils. On special occasions, too, the schoo] 
was generally visited by the minister of the Japanese Legation, together with 
the Lima consul. 

The colony’s interest in the Japanese schools was by no means rigidly re. 
stricted to matters of pedagogy. There was much concern, likewise, with such 
educational problems as might have a bearing on public policy or on relations 
with the Peruvian government; and as such problems arose they were referred 
to the Legation for settlement. This procedure was followed particularly dur- 
ing the critical years prior to World War II, while Yodokawa Masaki was Japan’s 
representative in Lima. 

Immediate supervision of the schools was carried out by groups correspond- 
ing in a general way to Parent-Teachers Associations in the United States. Of 
these the most important was the Fukeikat, which was made up of the male 
parents of schoolchildren.*® They met regularly to discuss questions of cur- 
riculum and instruction and to set the costs of tuition. Although the rates 
varied in different communities, they averaged about one dollar (U.S.) per pupil 
per month. In the case of families that were too poor to pay tuition, The 
Central Japanesee Association of [Lima] Peru frequently took care of part or 
all of the necessary expenses; and social pressure was exerted to have the 
wealthy contribute more than the minimum amounts. 

There was also a women’s organization, Boshikat, that comprised mothers or 
older sisters of pupils of either sex. In the large schools this association was 
divided into branches according to the class in which a child or younger sibling 
was enrolled. Members of the Boshikai met on an average of once in two 
months and visited classes. They would also talk with the teachers, informing 
them of any characteristics of their youngsters that required special attention 
and making suggestions for better teaching. If the Boshikai agreed that a given 
instructor was incompetent, its decision was reported to the Fukezkaz. In the 
event that investigation by the latter confirmed the opinion of the Boshikai, 
the matter was referred (for the Lima area) to The Central Japanese Association 
of [Lima] Peru, which was empowered to demote or dismiss any of the teachers 
in the junior ranks, who lacked titles or degrees. Flagrant failures among senior 
instructors were brought to the attention of the Legation, which served as the 
agency for bringing teachers from Japan or sending home those that proved 
to be unsuccessful. 

In most of the Japanese-sponsored educational institutions instruction cov- 
ered the first six years of primary schooling and was, theoretically, compulsory. 
With few exceptions, children began school at the ages of six or seven and 
graduated at twelve or thirteen. No secondary schools were maintained by the 


® A widow could join the Fuketkai in place of her deceased husband. 
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Japanese colony, but interested students could arrange for two additional years 
of postgraduate work. A small number of graduates went into Peruvian schools 
of higher education, but it was said that, up to the end of 1941, not a single 
Japanese in Peru had become a doctor, dentist, lawyer, or university professor. 
There were, however, one agricultural, two chemical, and two civil engineers. 

Although the colony’s educational program was, in several regards, modeled 
after and geared to the prevalent system in Japan, only a relatively small 
number of Peruvian-Japanese schoolchildren, estimated at 5 to 10 per cent, 
actually went to Japan for advanced study. Only the wealthiest families could 
afford to have their children trained abroad.*! As a preliminary, very rich 
people generally enrolled their youngsters at the Hishurio School in the Santa 
Beatriz district of Lima. This institution, with a faculty of four Japanese and 
a single Peruvian teacher, barely met the minimum requirements of the stand- 
ard Peruvian curriculum. Most of the instruction was in Japanese and was 
shaped so much along Japanese lines that graduates could enter school in 
Japan without loss of time or standing. However, it must be remembered that 
the Hishurio school was an exception to the usual pattern and that it catered 
to an average of only about fifty pupils a year. It is doubtful that those who 
were educated in Japan differed markedly from their fellow colonists within a 
short time after they had returned to Peru.®? 

Apart from providing an elementary education for children, the school 
system of the Peruvian Japanese played a vital role in making youngsters con- 
scious of their national origins and affiliations. The program of instruction 
may not have led the young folk into the professions, but it certainly fitted 
them into the culture pattern of the Japanese colony in Peru. 

Newspapers. Another strong, integrative mechanism was provided by the 
Japanese-language press. First to be published was the Andes times (Andesu 
jihd), a newspaper which was established with funds contributed by the Lega- 
tion, various Peruvian-Japanese organizations, and private donors. Presses 
and type were imported from Japan, and the paper began to appear on Novem- 
ber 1, 1913. By virture of its sponsorship it had a kind of official tone, and it 
tended to express the policies and views of the Japanese governmental bureau- 
cracy.38 

After a time a demand arose for “freedom of the press.” A leading figure in 
this movement was Mr. J. Tanaka who, with the help of several compatriots, 
eventually organized an opposition newspaper. It was called the Japanese- 
Peruvian news (Nippe shimpd) and started publication in June, 1921.34 

Dissatisfaction with the official Andes times was also felt by Mr. S. Sakurai, 
one of its editors. After two periods of service, amounting to four years in all, 
Mr. Sakurai resigned his editorship in August 1928 and, with the help of a 

*“ Normano and Gerbi, 124, footnote 3, also indicate that fewer Japanese from Peru went 
to study in Japan than is popularly supposed. They point out that “only two or three very 
small fellowships [for study in Japan] were granted about 1937.” 

“Compare Normano and Gerbi, 123, footnote 2. 


* Sakurai, 118. 
% Ibid. 
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sponsor, organized the Peru daily news (Peru nichinichi shimbun), on January 
1, 1929. New type and machinery were brought from Japan, and a special 
feature, devoted to radio news from the homeland, was added.*5 It soon became 
evident that the Japanese colony could not support three newspapers. Negotia- 
tions for a merger were started by Mr. Tanaka, and on July 1, 1929, the three 
newspapers were combined into the Lima daily news (Lima nipposha).6 

In all likelihood the Lima daily news soon came to be regarded as an official 
organ, for within a month after its appearance protests were expressed against 
the newspaper monopoly, and, in August 1929, a new company began to 
publish the Peru daily news (Peru jihd). Each paper sold for fifteen centavos, 
but the new paper was smaller than its rival.37 Despite the fact that the Peru 
daily news was started as a protest against the quasi-official Lima daily news, one 
constant reader of both sheets expressed the opinion that there was really very 
little difference between them. Together these newspapers performed the service 
of keeping Peru’s Japanese informed on matters pertaining to their interests; 
and together they no doubt disseminated propaganda along the lines current 
in the mother country.3* 

Buddhism. In the section dealing with education it was said that no formal 
instruction was given in Shinto or Buddhism. While this may be explained in 
legal terms, since only Catholicism may be taught in Peruvian schools, the 
situation also reflects a paucity of religious institutions throughout the colony. 
For one thing, the practice of State Shinto is so tied to holy places in the 
Japanese landscape, local shrines, the person of the emperor, and _ national 
symbols of divinity — none of which can be readily transported to foreign 
lands — that it is difficult for Shinto to become established abroad. On the 
other hand, Buddhism has a long history of successful diffusion from its original 
home in India. It is not surprising, therefore, that some aspects of Buddhism 
did become evident among the Japanese who settled in Peru. 

As a matter of fact, the earliest colonists showed a livelier interest in religion 
than did later arrivals. The Reverend Ueno Taian, a Buddhist priest of the 
Jédo sect, came to Peru in the first decade of the present century, and settled 
at Canete where the initial concentration of Japanese had developed. He was 
responsible for the construction of the colony’s first temple in 1908,3° and he 
established and taught in Camete’s original Peruvian-Japanese School.*° Rev- 
erend Mr. Ueno returned to Japan in 1916. He was followed by a number of 
successors, most important of whom was Sat6 Kenryia, who took charge of the 


*® Ibid. Mr. Sakurai also edited the Yearbook of Japanese in Peru, which is cited in this 
article. 

* Ibid. 

7A government regulation, passed on November 29, 1940, required all foreign-language 
periodicals in Peru to print Spanish translations of their texts. The expense necessitated by 
this decree practically forced the Japanese newspapers out of business, even before Pearl Har- 
bor (Normano and Gerbi, 113, footnote 1). 

* There is no record of Japanese papers having been published in outlying provinces, but 
large organizations, such as The Central Japanese Association of [Lima] Peru, put out oc- 
casional bulletins that were widely circulated. 

® Sakurai, 121. See p. 233 above. 
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temple at Cafiete in 1926. From this center Sat6 carried his preaching to other 
strongholds of Japanese settlement, and in 1929 he founded the Jikdkai (the 
central Jédo association) in Lima. He was also instrumental in establishing 
Peru’s only Buddhist-Japanese cemetery, which was dedicated at Cafiete in 
1932 as a resting place for 686 early pioneers whose remains had previously lain 
without distinction in a number of Peruvian graveyards.*! 

As far as can be determined, the Buddhist priests who came to Peru func- 
tioned principally in death and mourning rites.4* Even in these matters it became 
the standard practice, after services for the dead had been held, to arrange for 
inhumation to take place in officially recognized Peruvian cemeteries. The 
main exceptions occurred among wealthy colonists who could afford to cremate 
their dead and to send the ashes home to Japan. 

Prior to 1941 there is said to have been a Society of Buddhists, under the 
leadership of Japanese priests, but information is lacking about the size or 
activities of this group, except that it had some concern with funerals. It is 
reasonable to assume that the bulk of Peru’s Japanese were nominal Buddhists, 
but for most functions, such as civil marriages, the colonists made use of 
officially recognized Peruvian agencies. 

Sports and entertainments. Quite early in the colony’s integrative period a 
number of sports clubs were formed, primarily as affiliates of the societies or- 
ganized on the basis of place of origin. In 1921, for instance, an athletic de- 
partment was established by the Fukushima Prefecture Association.‘* Baseball 
was by far the most popular sport, but wrestling, fencing, basketball, track, and 
tennis matches were also held. 

On the emperor’s birthday, April 29, 1928, the independent clubs were com- 
bined into The Japanese Athletic Association of Peru. The impetus and sup- 
port for this movement came from the Lima daily news which, it should be 
recalled, was probably the official organ of Japan’s governmental representa- 
tives in Peru. Under the sponsorship of this newspaper a baseball league was 
formed, whose annual game for the championship became an outstanding 
event in Japanese athletic circles. In 1929 Mr. Kurotobe Tatsujiro became presi- 
dent of The Central Japanese Association of [Lima] Peru. He emphasized the 
importance of organized sports and took the lead in the formation of an 
athletic department within the society over which he presided. 

As has been stated above, the schools also encouraged participation in 
athletics and held regularly scheduled competitions. Everywhere throughout the 
colony baseball was the favorite pastime, but many other games were played. 
Swimming was hampered by a lack of pools,4 and tennis was also restricted by a 
scarcity of facilities. Nevertheless, the Peru times inaugurated a round of tennis 


“ Sakurai, 121. 

“ Apparently, the Japanese in Peru did not conduct formal or elaborate rites of ancestor 
worship; compare Willems, 7. 

“A list of these clubs may be found in Sakurai, 153. 

“It is noteworthy that in 1935, during the celebration of the fourth centenary of the found- 
ing of Lima, the Japanese colony presented the city with a large municipal swimming pool 
(Normano and Gerbi, 123-24). 
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tournaments, and a Japanese player named Sakurai Hiroshi became one of the 
colony’s heroes when he won the championship of Peru on several occasions.‘ 

The performances of the Japanese contenders in the Olympic Games held at 
Los Angeles in 1932 stimulated such interest in South America that a group 
of Japanese residents of Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and Peru invited half a dozen 
athletes to come from Japan. Captained by Fukui, they reached Peru early in 
August 1933, and, in an athletic meet at Lima’s national stadium, they won 
first places in about a dozen track and field events.*® 

Recreational activities other than sports seem not to have been systematically 
organized within the colony. As an example, there was never a permanent 
theater, although students occasionally gave performances of Japanese plays 
in the schools. On the other hand, whenever an internationally famous Japanese 
singer or dancer happened to appear in Lima, the members of the colony in- 
variably attended the affair in large numbers. 


WORLD WAR II: THE PERIOD OF DISINTEGRATION 


Prelude. The globe-wide economic depression that set in ten or twelve years 
after the close of the first World War led Peruvians to a critical re-examination 
of their relations with the Japanese colonists, as a result of which the latter 
came to be regarded as dangerous threats to the country’s welfare. Through- 
out the 1930’s attacks were made on the commercial treaties between Peru and 
Japan, and the government was urged to put a stop to the Japanese “invasion” 
by restricting immigration. Alleged land-grabbing was “denounced as early 
as 1934...[and] this last danger was the main argument during the fierce 
campaign waged against Japanese infiltration by La prensa from August to 
November 1937.’’47 Simultaneously, other large metropolitan newspapers pub- 
lished articles warning Peruvians against the machinations of the Japanese 
settlers. 

Nevertheless, except for sporadic outbursts, the hostility of the Peruvians 
remained latent until the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese conflict in 1937. From 
that date to the time of Pearl Harbor, relations became increasingly strained. 
Quite apart from military considerations in the event of war, such as the 
potential danger of the Japanese as fifth columnists, spies, or saboteurs, the 
Peruvians feared the colony’s loyalty and attachments to Japan; and they 
particularly resented the self-assurance of the Japanese in the years between 
1937 and 1941, when Japan was winning successive victories and it was widely 
believed that she was invincible and would doubtless win the war with China. 

The high point of anti-Japanese feeling was reached on May 13, 1940. “In- 
flamed by the false rumor that firearms had been found in Japanese haciendas, 
and without heeding immediate official denials, the people of Lima and Callao 
attacked and sacked a number of Japanese shops and bazaars.’’#8 Before order 


“ Sakurai, 153. 

“ Ibid. 

** Normano and Gerbi, op. cit., 77. 

“ A. Gerbi, “The Japanese in Peru,” Asia (January 1943), 43-44. 
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could be restored, about 800 business establishments had been damaged or des- 
troyed, many Japanese had been violently assaulted, two or three had been 
killed, and one case of rape had been reported.*9 

The first impact of Pearl Harbor. Whereas the May riot of 1940 was an 
illegal mob action, for which Peru later agreed to pay Japan an indemnity of 
a million yen, the Peruvian government took official steps against its Japanese 
inhabitants on the day after Pearl Harbor was attacked. President Manuel 
Prado met with his council of ministers in an extraordinary session on Decem- 
ber 8, 1941, at which it was agreed that Peru would co-operate in the common 
defense of the continent and would, accordingly, immobilize the funds belong- 
ing to Japanese individuals or societies.°° A presidential decree to this effect 
was promptly published, and the control of Japanese money was entrusted to 
the Superintendencia de Bancos that was under the Direccién General de 
Hacienda. Provision was made for the compilation of a register of Japanese 
financial holdings, and it was decreed that no more than 500 soles (about 
$75.00) a month could be withdrawn from savings accounts and then only in 
cases where need could be demonstrated. As soon as it became clear that Peru 
intended to treat the Japanese as enemy aliens, the Consulate in Lima issued 
a guide to conduct for its nationals, which was widely published in the Peruvian 
press.5! This statement urged the Japanese to behave calmly and prudently 
and advised them to avoid discussions of politics, to make no unnecessary 
journeys, to abstain from large gatherings and, in general, to do nothing that 
might attract attention to them. Apparently, these instructions were so faith- 
fully heeded that many Peruvians thought that a large percentage of Japanese 
had left the country during the war (which was not the fact); and there are no 
reports of anti-Japanese riots or aggressions throughout the war years. 

The Japanese as enemy aliens. The freezing of funds was followed by other 
repressive measures, chief of which were those authorizing the expropriation or 
forced sale of Japanese-owned shops and businesses and the tranfer of Japanese- 
held land leases to native-born Peruvians. A similar regulation applied to 
manufacturing and mining interests.5? 

It is impossible to tell exactly how much Japanese money and property 
was impounded, expropriated, or transferred in the course of the war; but only 
afew months after Japan’s surrender a group of 49 Peruvian-Japanese business 
men protested, in an open letter to the president of the republic, that the 
colony had lost 326 pieces of property, with a total value of 41,960,982.87 soles.58 

“ Hall’s manuscript. 

© Taken from a news dispatch in El comercio, Dec. 9, 1941. Although Peru co-operated with 
the Allies, she did not declare war on Japan. 

= El comercio, Lima, December 10, 1941. 

®See law number 9592, June 26, 1942. All anti-Axis measures passed in Peru may be found 
in an official publication of the Superintendencia de Economia, dated January 1944, entitled 
Recopilacion concorda de leyes, decretos, [etc.]...en ejecucion de los acuerdos de Rio de 
Janeiro. A typewritten supplement was furnished to the writer through the courtesy of the 
Direccién nacional de estadistica. Both documents may be consulted in the files of the Center 
for Japanese Studies at the University of Michigan. 


“La tribuna, Lima, December 8, 1945. At the official rate of exchange (6.5), this amounts 
to roughly 614 million dollars. The value of the sole fluctuated widely in the decade preced- 
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As this statement suggests, and as Peruvian officials freely admitted, Japanese 
economic activity in Peru was brought to a virtual standstill during the war, 

The government also acted promptly to close the Japanese Legation in Peru, 
All staff members and their families, amounting to a total of 290 persons, were 
returned to Japan soon after Pearl Harbor;5* and all consular offices were 
closed.55 

With the cessation of business activity and the closing of the Legation, the 
colony’s social structure was bound to collapse. The Japanese newspapers 
suspended publication; the schools shut down in conformity with a govern- 
ment decree passed in April 1942; and all Japanese clubs, societies, and as- 
sociations “voluntarily” disbanded. As a high-ranking Peruvian official told 
the writer on September 9, 1948, the police had come to look on these Japanese 
organizations as dangerous and quasi-military, not because they actually car- 
ried on subversive activities, or wore uniforms, or conducted drills, but be- 
cause they were so thoroughly disciplined to obey the orders of their leaders 
and national representatives. 

Accordingly, with the active co-operation of FBI officers from the United 
States, the Peruvian police rounded up for deportation all the leading figures 
in the organizations shown in the illustration on page 231. Only 510 men were 
actually expelled from the country,®* but, since many of them took along their 
wives and children, it is estimated that between 2,000 and 2,500 Japanese left 
Peru during the war. This figure represents less than 10 per cent of the prewar 
population and is far smaller than the unofficial estimates that many people 
held to be true. 

The bulk of the Japanese who stayed in Peru managed to maintain them- 
selves somehow, even though their activities were hedged about with severe 
restrictions. Disciplined as they were, and accustomed to work hard and long 
without complaint, the Peruvian Japanese quietly readjusted themselves to the 
lower statuses into which they were forced by pressures arising from the war. 
For instance, a large number of those engaged in agriculture had leased land 
as yanacones or sharecroppers.When their leases were annulled by governmental 
decree, some of them continued to work for their former landlords in the much 
less favorable capacity of hired laborers or peons. Others, who had to give up 
farming altogether, moved into Lima-Callao, where they shared quarters (and 
divided living costs) with relatives or friends. In the cities they sought work 





ing 1941. Beginning in 1931 the official exchange rate in terms of an American dollar changed 
annually as follows: 3.58, 4.68, 5.30, 4.34, 4.18, 4.01, 3.95, 4.46, 5.33, 6.17. Since 1941 the rate 
has been pegged at 6.50. These figures represent official rates only. For example, while the 
official exchange stood at 6.50 throughout 1948, the rate on the free market fluctuated between 
13 and 15. 

% This figure is taken from a memorandum dated September 10, 1948, which was supplied 
to the author by Police Headquarters in Lima. This memorandum is filed at the Center for 
Japanese Studies, University of Michigan. 

% When Peru and Japan severed diplomatic relations, the Spanish, and later the Swedish, 
Legation undertook to look after Japanese interests in Peru. 

% This figure is taken from the September 10, 1948, memorandum which was prepared for 
the author at police headquarters in Lima. 
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in all manner of humble and inconspicuous occupations. There is also a strong 
likelihood that many tided themselves over the lean years by the cautious ex- 
penditure of funds which had not been deposited in banks and which were 
not, therefore, subject to freezing and governmental control.57 


AFTER THE WAR: THE STRUGGLE FOR REINTEGRATION 


The military defeat and surrender of Japan in the summer of 1945 brought 
to an end the colony’s need to live in an atmosphere of furtive seclusion. With 
the cessation of hostilities the Japanese were no longer categorized as enemy 
aliens and they gradually began to emerge from their wartime obscurity and 
to resume their previous positions or to seek new places for themselves in 
Peruvian affairs. This was a difficult process, because many individuals lacked 
financial resources, and because the colony as a whole was faced with the 
necessity of reorienting itself in relation to the government and people of 
Peru. Gone was the comfort and support which the Legation and the network 
of societies had formerly provided; and gone, too, were the leaders who might 
best have worked out an adequate program of readjustment. Despite these 
handicaps, the colonists displayed considerable energy, initiative, and resource- 
fulness, as they sought to fit themselves into the new scheme of things. 

The rise of patriotic societies. The carefully observed, albeit mostly self-im- 
posed, restraint under which the Japanese had lived during the war, appears 
to have engendered a stale and unhealthy intellectual climate. It may be that 
the suspension of their schools and newspapers was also a contributing factor, 
but in any case there developed a widespread reluctance to read papers or 
listen to broadcasts in Spanish. Consequently, many colonists came to live in 
an atmosphere compounded of ignorance, suspicion, and vague uncertainties. 
In the rural areas, and particularly among the members of older generations, 
it was felt that the sources of news in Spanish were untrustworthy; and, as 
Japan’s defeat drew near, the conservative elements flatly refused to believe 
that their homeland was being bombed or that it was in danger of being in- 
vaded and occupied by Allied forces. 

As an expression of their repressed hostility and as a reaction to the 
frustrations that had been inherent in their wartime manner of living, some 
of the Japanese settlers began late in 1945 to band together into a number of 
clandestine, patriotic societies. The pattern was set by the Aikoku Doshikai 
(Love Country-Together Association), which was the first and very likely the 
most fanatic of all. It held secret meetings in private homes, collected funds 
presumably for underground transmission to Japan, and kept alive the old 
slogans with respect to the origins, objectives, conduct, and progress of the 


* An indirect but highly revealing example of Japanese hoarding was brought to light in 
accounts of a lurid murder case, in which seven Japanese were brutally slain in Lima on the 
night of November 2, 1944. In reporting the case the Peruvian times, November 10, 1944, stated 
that over 40,000 soles in cash were found among the belongings of one of the victims. Two of 
his brothers were known to have been deported, and he had probably been left in charge of 
the family’s money. 
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war. At least three other organizations were built up along the same lines, 
These were the Yamato Minzokukai (Yamato People Association), with an all- 
Lima membership; the Kyddd Remmetkai (United Action [?] League); and the 
Hogokukai (Service [to the] Country Association). As a “cover,” each of these 
groups claimed to be no more than a social and mutual benefit club. 

None of these organizations seems to have established actual connections 
with Japan, and none was headed by a previously recognized leader. As for 
the size and scope of their memberships, exact figures were unobtainable, but 
it was said that their followings were neither large nor representative; and 
that young people, especially, regarded them with contempt because they were 
so patently fanatic and unrealistic. 

Surprisingly enough, the patriotic societies had sufficient vitality to carry 
on long after the war’s close, and the members steadfastly continued to attribute 
stories of Japan’s defeat to malicious enemy propaganda. Their stubborn atti- 
tude provided the setting for an episode that was at one and the same time 
fantastic and pathetic. On May 30, 1946, almost a year after the war had ended, 
a Japanese agitator named Abe Kenzo came to Peru from Brazil. He entered 
the country from Bolivia, disguised as a highland Indian. In Brazil he had been 
connected with a fanatic organization known as Shindo Renmei, which threat- 
ened to punish any Japanese who dared to admit that Japan had been con- 
quered.5§ Abe promptly got in touch with the Aikoku Doshikai in Lima, and 
on the second of June 1946 he began to lecture on the progress of the war, 
assuring his auditors that Japan was winning and telling them that any Ameri- 
can battleships which they might have seen pictured in Tokyo harbor (at the 
time of the surrender) were there because they had been captured by the 
Japanese navy. 

Among his compatriots in Peru, Abe Kenzo posed as a special envoy from 
Japan. He was taken at his word by the patriotic societies and was dined and 
feted in Huaral and other cities north of Lima. In addition to lecturing he col- 
lected funds, ostensibly in support of Japan’s war effort. After a few weeks 
of glory he was arrested and deported by the Peruvian police; but as late as 
September 1948, there were still some die-hards who clung to the belief that 
Abe was an honorable dignitary and that Japan was winning a splendid victory. 

Schools, sports, and press. According to information obtained from the 
records of the Ministerio de Educacion Publica in Lima,®® efforts to reopen the 
Japanese schools were made, as early as April 1942, by a group of twenty 
Peruvian teachers who had once been employed in these institutions. Permis- 
sion was granted by the minister of education for the reopening of four schools: 
Santa Beatriz and Jestis Maria in Lima; José Galvez in Callao; and Valle de 
Boca Negra in the Caraballo district. It was stipulated that they were to be 
run under the direction of the ministry of education, subject to the conditions 
that all teachers would be Peruvians, that instruction would be given in Span- 


5 See Willems, 8. 
® The material on this topic was abstracted from the files of the Ministerio de Educacién 


Publica, Seccién d’Estadistica y Seccién Inspeccién de Colegios Particulares. 
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ish, that Peruvian children would have the right to attend, and that no 
foreign groups were to use the buildings for meetings. 

Things did not go smoothly under the new regulations. Jesus Maria was 
closed in December 1942 but was later reopened as the Instituto Pedagdédgico 
Nacional; and on November 22, 1947, José Galvez was ordered to pay a fine of 
200 soles out of school funds. Trouble likewise developed over a school that 
does not appear in the list of four given above. This was the Escuela Zamudio, 
a technical establishment also known as the Academia de Corte y Confeccién 
de Lima. In 1941 its staff had included a Japanese director and two Japanese 
teachers, but when it was reopened its directress was a naturalized Japanese 
Catholic woman and all the instructors were Peruvians. The Escuela Zamudio 
was repeatedly accused of violating rules and serving as a Japanese front,®° 
but the cardinal of Lima interceded and the school was allowed to continue. 

At no time in the postwar period did the system of schools for the Japanese 
achieve anything like its former strength. Even in such centers as Huaral and 
Cafiete there were no Japanese schools, and the colony’s youngsters freely at- 
tended whatever Peruvian schools were to be found in their neighborhood. 
Furthermore, informants said that in contrast to the prewar situation, many 
Japanese graduates of lower schools were studying for the various professions 
in Peruvian colleges and universities, with a view to practicing in Peru. 

Associated with the new educational outlook is the spreading interest of the 
Nisei in Christianity. Under the direction of Mr. K. Yamamoto, a well-known 
Christian leader from Japan, a Protestant society had been founded in June 
1931. It later became the Japanese Y.M.C.A.,®! and at present it conducts church 
services, Sunday schools, Bible study classes, and related activities. There is also 
a growing Catholic movement among the younger people, and this, too, reflects 
an important departure from former conditions. However, Buddhist services 
for the dead were still available in Lima at the end of 1948. 

In the realm of sports the Japanese have failed to re-establish their previous 
system of organized competition. They continue to prefer baseball to the 
Peruvian national sport of soccer football, and they have teams that attract 
sizable crowds, particularily on Sundays. However, the old baseball league 
had not been revived in 1948, and there is no reason to think that the clubs 
are in any sense representative of anything more than a genuine interest in 
sports. 

Among some of the older settlers it was quickly realized that publication of 
a Japanese-language newspaper would be a major factor in any effort to achieve 
the colony’s reintegration. To this end, Mr. Juan Kazue Yida, a Peruvian-born 
Japanese of moderate means, petitioned for permission to publish a Japanese 

La Tribuna carried an article about the Escuela Zamudio on December 22, 1945. Among 
other things the writer accused the school of violating Law 6562, which stipulated that teach- 
ers had to be Peruvians and that instruction had to be in Spanish. He also complained that 
its directors were Axis subjects and pointed out that the school had been founded in 1938 


with the help of the Japanese Consulate. 
"Sakurai, 122. 
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journal. His request was granted on July 1, 1948;6? but it was pointed out 
that the law requiring bilingual texts was still in effect. The cost of meeting this 
requirement, coupled with the difficulty of securing suitable type and presses, 
prevented Mr. Yida from carrying out his design, and, as late as the first of 
January 1949, no Japanese paper had appeared in Peru. 

Business enterprises. From all quarters one heard reports in August and 
September of 1948 that the Japanese were gradually but steadily resuming the 
conduct of restaurants, cafés, and other small businesses, sometimes at locations 
identical with those held before the war. It was pointed out that, by having 
several partners pool their resources, or by utilizing funds that had been hidden 
during the war, the Japanese were sometimes able to pay high prices in order 
to buy back their former establishments. In other cases they were said to be 
waiting patiently for opportunities to purchase even the tiniest of businesses. 
It is interesting to see how well these general opinions are supported by the 
facts. 

During his stay in Lima the writer was fortunate enough to secure from the 
Ministerio de Hacienda a complete list of all the commercial licenses that had 
been issued to Japanese by the municipality of Lima.** A study of these data is 
highly revealing, and, in order to bring out the postwar trends, it is necessary 
to review some of the figures for the years preceding Pearl Harbor. 

The first and only license obtained by a Japanese in 1916 was for a garage. 
Thereafter, permits were successively issued to Japanese as follows: for a 
cigarette shop in 1922; for a general store in 1924; for two barbershops in 1927; 
for a grocery store in 1929; and so on to 1935 when there begins a steady in- 
crease in the number and variety of establishments for which licenses were 
given to Japanese petitioners. In 1940 the number had mounted to 26; in 1941 
it soared to 109; and even in 1942 (presumably before stringent anti-Axis 
regulations went into force) the figure was 73. Afterwards, the total sank to 9 
in 1943, 3 in 1944, and zero in 1945, thus giving point to the previously made 
statement that Japanese economic activity in Peru was brought to a virtual 
standstill during the war. Immediately after the close of hostilities a noteworthy 
spurt occurred. No less than 48 licenses were distributed in 1946, and in 1947 
the total reached the all-time high of 139. 

Most of the postwar permits were granted for businesses in which the 
Japanese had previously been active, such as bazaars, barbershops, groceries, 
restaurants, etc., but there also arose a new economic pursuit, poultry raising, 
which attracted a good number of the colonists. On the outskirts of Lima, for 
example, numerous families managed to lease or purchase small plots of ground 
on which they built their own dwellings as well as chicken runs. The poultry 
and egg business was well suited to the customary occupational pattern of 


* Publication was authorized by ministerial resolution no. 107, passed in Lima on July 1, 
1948; see El peruano, July 3, 1948. 

* These lists were obtained through the courtesy of the Direccidn Nacional de Estadistica. 
They are headed, Relacion de establecimientos commerciales de ciudadanos japoneses en el 
cercado de Lima y los distritos de la provincia. The author’s copy may be consulted in the 
files of the Center for Japanese Studies at the University of Michigan. The figures summarized 


in this paper apply only to Lima. 
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colonial Japanese. It required only a small initial outlay of capital; it per- 
mitted the utilization of practically all the members of a family; and it yielded 
a simple living and a tiny profit in exchange for hard work and long hours. 

On August 29, 1948, the writer visited a chicken farm of this type in company 
with a SCIPA official.6* It was being run on a small piece of rented land in the 
westernmost sector of Lima, by the Tanagachi family. Living on the premises 
were a middle-aged couple, their three sons, and a teen-aged daughter. They 
had been in business for about three years. All six members of the family worked 
on the grounds and were supported by the income that could be gained from a 
flock of about 500 chickens. None of the Tanagachi’s Peruvian neighbors dealt 
in poultry, but we were told that a newly arrived Japanese family in the vicinity 
was also engaged in raising chickens. 

No comparative statistics were available to show the rate at which Japanese 
were entering into the poultry business, but the figures for the Lima-Callao 
zone in the year 1947 are very significant. The records of the Ministerio de 
Agricultura, which controls the distribution of rationed chicken feed, are 
arrenged in categories based on the size of the flock owned by a given client. 
In category G (151-300 chickens) there were 75 Japanese producers out of a 
total of 150. Category H (301-600 chickens) listed 62 Japanese out of 106; 
category I (601-1000 chickens) had 18 out of 30; and in category J (over 1,000 
chickens) the proportion was 17 Japanese out of 53. Thus, in 1947, slightly 
over half of the larger poultry dealers in Lima-Callao were Japanese, and 
SCIPA officials were of the opinion that the percentage was even higher in 
1948. 

Another new economic opportunity is in process of being developed. This 
will depend on the outcome of negotiations for the resumption of trade between 
Peru and Japan. With the approval of SCAP, a barter agreement is being 
worked out by means of which Japan would send certain raw materials and 
manufactured products to Peru in exchange for cotton.® Late in 1948 the 
greatest interest in the plan was being shown by Importaciones Generales S. A., 
a Peruvian firm; but the company’s most active negotiator frankly stated that 
if the scheme went into effect he fully expected Peruvian-Japanese businessmen 
to take over a large share of the trade as soon as conditions permitted. 


RECAPITULATION; AND FUTURE PROSPECTS 


As one reviews the history of Japanese settlement in Peru several basic trends 
stand out. In the beginning the number of colonists was small, their economic 
status as farm laborers was low, their distribution was scattered, and their 
internal connections were few and weak. After the turn of the present century 


“SCIPA refers to the Servicio Cooperativo Interamericano de Produccién de Alimentos. 
As the name implies, it is an inter-American agency with United States and Peruvian repre- 
sentatives, which is trying to increase food production in Peru. 

® While this article was in preparation, the North American Newspaper Alliance published 
a release in the New Haven register, August 3, 1949, which announced that a trade agreement 
had been signed between Japan and Peru. “Under the agreement Japan will send to Peru,” 
the dispatch said, “chemicals, machinery and manufactured steel: goods...in exchange for 
Peruvian cotton, coal, sugar, and minerals.” 
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these conditions began to change, and by 1930 the earlier situation had been 
altered in every regard. There were now over 20,000 Japanese living in Peru, 
the great majority of them were concentrated in Lima-Calloa, many had be. 
come landowners and entrepreneurs, and they were steadily forming various 
associations along social, economic, and regional lines. At first many of the 
organizations were localized and independent, but in the mid-1930’s they were 
woven into a powerful network that bound all the settlers into a single social 
structure. This development coincided with an era of militant nationalism in 
the homeland, and through the agency of its Peruvian Legation Japan may 
be said to have had a hand in the formation of the colony’s clubs, schools, news- 
papers, and athletic associations. 

At the same time that their social organization provided the Peruvian 
Japanese with a strong integrative and protective mechanism, it also functioned 
to create a barrier that served to segregate the settlers from their Peruvian 
neighbors.®* Beyond question, the average citizen of Peru knew little or noth- 
ing, before the outbreak of the second World War, about the complexities and 
ramifications of the colony’s social structure. Yet, he seems to have been inclined 
to regard with misgivings “such a stand-offish and organized foreign group — 
people who do do not speak Castilian, do not profess the Catholic faith, do not 
attempt to participate in the social and intellectual life of the country, and send 
their money away.’ 

Japanese leaders were aware of the dangers inherent in this situation, and 
they made occasional, dramatic efforts to improve public relations. When Peru 
was celebrating the centenary of its independence the members of the colony 
presented the nation with a large statue of Manco Capac, traditional founder 
of the Inca empire;** and, as we have previously noted, in 1935, on the four 
hundredth anniversary of Lima’s foundation, the Japanese settlers donated to 
the city a magnificent swimming pool. Other tokens of good will have been 
tendered from time to time, but they have not served to allay the feeling that 
the Japanese had little interest in contributing to the development of Peruvian 
culture, and that they have resisted assimilation far more successfully than any 
other foreign group. 

The peak of colonial integration was attained in 1936 with the establishment 
of the Association of Japanese Societies in Peru. However, the highest level 
was reached on the eve of a series of events that kept it from being maintained 
for any length of time. The outbreak of the Sino-Japanese war in 1937 coincided 
with growing Peruvian displeasure over the separatistic nature of the Japanese 
colony. This resentment flared out during the anti-Japanese riots of May 1940 
and was also expressed in some of the repressive measures passed after Pearl 


Japanese indifference toward obtaining Peruvian citizenship provides a measure of their 
aloofness. According to the Annario estadistica del Peru (1946), 84, only fifty-one Japanese were 
nationalized prior to 1940. 


® Normano and Gerbi, 122. 

* The Manco Capac statue may well have been intended to point up a kind of link between 
Japanese and Peruvians. A popular, but unscientific, theory maintains that the founder of the 
great Inca empire in Peru was a Japanese. For further details of this discussion see Normano 


and Gerbi, 62-65. 
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Harbor, when the Japanese found themselves in the unenviable position of 
enemy aliens. 

Thus, within half a dozen years after they had reached the highest peak 
of integration, the colonists dropped to a level of nearly complete disorganiza- 
tion. They were forced out of business, and their distinctive cultural organiza- 
tions were swept away. Nevertheless, over 90 per cent of the people managed 
to remain in Peru throughout the war, and in the postwar era they began to 
readjust themselves to the changed conditions that confronted them. By the 
fall of 1948 many of them had returned to their former businesses and occupa- 
tions or had taken up new ones; they had renewed their interest in education 
and sports; and they had shown a growing receptiveness to Christianity. 

In the future the settlers will doubtless achieve a fair measure of reintegration 
as a colony. It is altogether likely that they will revive some of their old clubs 
and associations, they may find it possible to publish a newspaper, and they 
may even manage to run some of their own schools; but it is unlikely that they 
can ever again achieve their former coherence and its attendant aloofness from 
things Peruvian. So long as Japan remains an occupied nation it cannot possibly 
send diplomatic representatives or indoctrinated emigrants to Peru, and, in the 
absence of contacts with the homeland, the colony’s sentiments of attachment to 
the mother country will inevitably grow weaker and weaker. Furthermore, it 
should not be forgotten that the youngsters who were born in Peru, and who 
are automatically classed as Peruvians, have few of the loyalities to Japan that 
their elders had. They speak and read Spanish without hesitation, they attend 
Peruvian schools, they plan to practice professions in Peru, they adopt Christian- 
ity, and in every way they are coming to look upon Peru as their own country. 

There is no reason to think that in the near future the Nisei will lose all trace 
of their Japanese ancestry and cultural origins; but it must be realized that 
whereas the earlier emphasis was on self-integration, the present urge is toward 
assimilation. As the older members of the colony die off, and in the absence of 
fresh replacements from Japan, the long-maintained separatism of the Japanese 
in Peru must come progressively to an end. 
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ARIOUS interpretations have been offered to explain the nature of 
Taiping society. The earliest ones were given by those who witnessed the 
progress of the movement and who either took part in suppressing and ultimate- 
ly destroying it or suffered as victims of its wanton destruction. The attitude of 
this group is exemplified by Tseng Kuo-fan’s “Proclamation,’’ Chang Te-chien’s 
Tse-ch’ing hui-tsuan (Prepared by order of Tseng),* Ku Shen’s Hu-hsiieh sheng. 
huan chi (Narrow escape from the tiger’s den),> Ming Hsin Tao Jen’s Fa-i ch’u- 
chi (The first account of the hair rebels),¢ Ch’en Hsi-ch’i’s Yiieh-i hsien-ning 
shih-mo chi (A complete account of the occupation of Hai-ning by the Yiieh 
rebels),4 and a host of others. These accounts, as Teng Chih-ch’eng¢ remarked 
in his “Preface to Wang Shih-to’s I-ping jih-chi (Wang’s diary), because of the 
fact that the authors were the actual victims, “only give tragic scences of burn- 
ing and massacre and condemn the unorthodox and vulgar nature of the 
institutions and writings [of the rebels].’’ 
A short quotation from Tseng’s “Proclamation” will be enough to cover the 
opinions of this group. 


The Yiieh rebels plagiarize some of the religious ideas of the foreign barbarians and from the 
kings down to the soldiers and mean runners all call themselves brothers. They say tien 
alone can be called father, and all fathers of the people are brothers and all mothers sisters. 
The peasants cannot have their own land to till and to pay tax, for all land belongs to 
T’ien-wang. The merchants cannot trade and make money, for they say all commodities be- 
long to T’ien-wang. The scholars cannot study the classics of Confucius, for they have what is 
called the teachings of Jesus and the New Testament. They are throwing overboard the 
principles of Ji and i which govern human relationships and the orthodox teachings contained 
in the Book of poetry and the Book of history — principles which have been in effect in China 
for thousands of years. Is this merely a crisis in the Ch’ing dynasty? It is indeed an un- 
precedented crisis in the history of ming-chiao [traditional Confucian moral principles]. For 
this Confucius and Mencius must be moaning in the ninth spring. How can the educated fold 
their hands and sit on the side as spectators without thinking of doing something about it? 


* This article is a product of the Modern Chinese History Project carried on by the Far 
Eastern and Russian Institute of the University of Washington. The work of the project is of 
a co-operative nature, with each participant contributing to the material and the analysis in 
all individual research. The responsibility for the resulting study rests with the author, in this 
case Dr. Shih, who is head of the Chinese division of the Department of Far Eastern and 
Slavic Languages as well as a member of the Institute. 

1 Wang Shih-to, Wang Hui-weng i-ping jih-chi (Peiping, 1936),f 1b. See characters at the 
end of the article. 

? Tseng Kuo-fan, Tseng Wen-cheng-kung ch’tian-chi (1876),g “Wen chi,” chiian, 3:1b. 
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Next is a group of historians, who, because of their training, deplore the low 

quality of the Taiping social composition, which they believe was responsible for 
the collapse of Taiping society. Ch’en Kung-lu in his Chung-kuo chin-tat shih 
(Modern Chinese history) condemns the Taipings for destroying the beautiful 
Pao-en pagodai which the Mings took many years to build and which had been 
generally regarded as a thing of great beauty. He accused them of being simple- 
minded, lacking in common sense, superstitious, and dominated by one desire — 
to attain royal rank. He finds this to be common to all rebellions in Chinese 
history, and sees nothing extraordinary in the Taipings.* Lii Ssu-mien touches 
on the same point when he emphasizes their simple-mindedness, and believes 
that their failure was a foregone conclusion because social revolution and 
political revolution should always go hand in hand, and this task was too com- 
plicated for people recruited from the lowly classes. He also believes that their 
religious ideology made them a cultural enemy of the Chinese who considered 
the traditional pattern of thought as the soul of Chinese civilization, and any- 
thing from abroad, especially religion, as an intrusion.* Ch’ien Mu views the 
movement as a peasant rebellion, caused by the same factors which started all 
previous rebellions, especially in the middle Ch’ing dynasty — that is, ethnic 
consciousness plus official corruption. One common peasant characteristic is 
lack of organization, though emotionally they may be stirred up as a group 
by religious ideologies. For this reason a peasant rebellion usually took the 
course of wanton destruction. Taiping ideas against foot binding, buying and 
selling of slave girls, prostitution, opium smoking, etc., are given as representing 
the simple nature of peasants. He thinks that during their twelve years in 
Nanking, the Taipings did nothing which may be termed constructive.5 Liu 
Icheng, though more objective, did not say much. He says, 
The uprising of the Taiping army had as its aims the overthrow of the Ch’ing dynasty and 
the preaching of Christianity. Their institutions have been favorably judged by the world, 
and some even say that they practiced communism. However, their ideals were too simple, 
and they merely aimed at destroying China’s traditional systems, without any sound principles 
from the other countries to guide them. Hence they could not have done any better. In their 
later period they were pressed by military affairs, and all their effort was spent in defending 
themselves against attack and there was no energy left for constructive work.° 


The first to appreciate the work of the Taipings were the leaders in the 
nationalist movement. They take from the Taipings nationalism and some of 
the ideas embodied in their economic policy. We shall consider briefly Sun 
Chung-shan’s (Sun Yat-sen’s) point of view, followed by Chien Yu-wen’s analysis 
(Chien being the Taiping specialist in the nationalist camp). 

Sun, when a boy, was influenced by the stories of Hung and Yang, and often 
considered himself a “‘second Hung Hsiu-ch’iian.”™ He later interpreted Hung’s 
ideas to be Min-sheng chu-i" (the principle of the people’s livelihood) and also 
as communism. He said, 


*Ch’en Kung-lu, Chung-kuo chin-tai-shih (Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1935),h 144. 
*Lii Ssu-mien, Chung-kuo t’ung-shih (Shanghai: K’ai-ming, 1944),j 532. 

°Ch’ien Mu, Kuo-shih ta-kang (Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1944),k 616. 

*Liu I-cheng, Chung-kuo wen-hua-shih (Nanking: Chung-shan Shu-chii, 1932), 402. 
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Min-sheng chu-i is nothing other than equalization of wealth [or equality of the rich and 
poor — the language is ambiguous]; by this I mean the rich cannot oppress the poor. But 
several decades before there was someone who had already put this Min-sheng chu-i into 
practice; he was Hung Hsiu-ch’uan. The system initiated by him such as state control of 
workers, state ownership of all things, is a complete economic revolution, and is just the 
equalization of wealth as advocated by the present-day Russia.” [Again,] Do you still not 
understand what Min-sheng chu-i is?...Several decades ago Hung Hsiu-ch’iian, after more 
than ten years of fighting, evolved a system which is the same as the communism of Russia. .., 
The Russian communist system started out with knowledge, which was followed by action; 
while Hung acted out of necessity instead of knowledge. The circumstances were such that 
they had to depend on the government to regulate labor, whether farm labor or working 
labor, in order to give adequate supply to the army. The surplus was later released for sale 
to the people, and the government of farmers and laborers thus became a government of 
merchants.® 


And P’eng Tse-i makes the suggestion that the equalization of land rights which 
forms part of the Min-sheng chu-i is the direct offspring of Taiping land regula- 
tions.® 

Min-tsu chu-iP (nationalism) seems to have been conceived definitely through 
the influence of Hung’s ethnic issue in his ideology. Sun said, “Fifty years ago, 
Taiping T’ien-kuo was a good representative of ethnic revolution.”!° But Sun 
saw their weaknesses. According to Sun, the chief cause of the Taipings’ failure 
was the fact that “Hung knew only of the ethnic issue and knew nothing of 
the rights of the people; he knew only of monarchy and knew nothing of 
democracy.”’!1 

Chiang Kai-shek reiterated the thought and speaks in the “preface” to 
Tseng-pu tseng-hu chih-ping yii-lu of the Taiping army as “restoration troops” 
and a “revolutionary army,”!? and in another place, he says: “In the past our 
forefathers Hung and Yang rose in the southeast to overthrow the Ch’ing 
dynasty; though they failed and were defeated, their ethnic consciousness has 
flourished and become a great monument in our history.”% 

A leading Taiping scholar in the nationalist camp, Chien Yu-wen, makes 
the following statement: 


We must acknowledge that the Taiping movement was an ethnic revolution, aiming at the 
overthrow of the Manchus and the recovery of the rivers and mountains for the Hans.... 
Their ideals may be said to have revolutionary significance in religion, government and social, 
economic and cultural patterns. Their aims, policy and effort were all directed towards the 
complete revolution of the traditional systems of the past and the creation of a totally new 
society. Such great ambition and such overall planning not only is not to be found in the 


7™Sun Chung-shan, Tsung-li ch’iian-chi, edited by Hu Han-min (5 vols. Shanghai: Min-chih 
Shu-chii, 1930),o 2:241-42. 

8 Ibid., 352-53. 

*P’eng Tse-i, T’ai-p’ing T’ien-kuo ke-ming ssu-ch’ao (Shanghai: Commercial Press 1946), 
129; for characters see group “y” at end of article. 

Liu Ch’eng-yii, T’ai-p’ing T’ien-kuo chan-shih, “preface”, published in I-ching.q 

4 Ibid. 

“ Chiang Chung-cheng’s “preface” to Tseng-pu Tseng Hu chih-ping yii-lu.t 

1®Chiang Chung-cheng’s “preface” to Lo Yung’s T’ai-p’ing T’ien-kuo shih-wen-ch’ao 
(Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1935).s 
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twenty-four histories of our country, but in the revolutionary history of the whole world 
there have not been many that can compare with it. 


Chien conceives of revolution as both an aim and a means; the aim being to 
create a new society, and the means, to destroy the old one. In view of the Taip- 
ing desire to build up aa unprecedented sort of a society, it had to use a means 
which brought about an unprecedented sort of destruction. Chien also defends 
the Taipings’ undemocratic ways. He says that it was not the time for democracy. 
And the Taiping Rebellion is important in view of its results: (1) military 
changes — the Lii-ying (provincial forces or Army of the Green Standard) were 
replaced by the Hsiang-chiin and Huai-chiin" (Armies of the Hsiang and Huai 
regions), paving the way for the development of warlordism; (2) political changes 
—the Manchus lost power, which fell gradually into the hands of the Hans 
(Chinese), and the power of the central government was shifted to the local 
officials; (3) financial changes — the likin was established, and the practice of 
foreign loans was started; (4) great social and economic destruction. But its 
great contribution lies in its influence on the leaders of the nationalist revolu- 
tionary movement.1® 

Apart from the nationalist group, a few others also saw in the Taiping 
movement a great revolution. Chu Hsi-tsuv in his “preface” to Ch’eng Yen- 
sheng’s T’ai-p’ing T’ten-kuo shth-liao ti-i-chiw (Peking University Press, 1926), 
describes the land system of the Taipings as a forerunner of communism. Hsieh 
Hsing-yao maintains that the significance of Taiping T’ien-kuo lies not only 
in the fact that it was the forerunner of the 1911 revolution, but also in its 
new institutions, its reform, its government, its revival of the ancient land 
regulations, its new calendar, and its new religion. China has had quite a num- 
ber of dynastic changes, but her political institutions have not changed in any 
radical way. When the Taipings came they threw overboard the entire system 
which had been in force for thousands of years and instituted something com- 
pletely new. Their aim was to oppose everything the Manchus did; this resulted 
in self-contradiction and collapse. Their destructive behavior may be explained 
by the fact that they were tremendously influenced by secret societies, and all 
their actions were conditioned by the behavior pattern of the people drawn 
from lowly classes.1¢ 

Another young Taiping enthusiast is P’eng Tse-i whose T’at-p’ing T’ien-kuo 
ke-ming ssu-ch’ao'? (Thought tide of the Taiping T’ien-kuo)y attempts to give 
an all-inclusive interpretation of Taiping ideology. He maintains that the pat- 
tern of thought of Taiping society had the following characteristics: its political 
philosophy was tinged with theological elements, its social and economic theory 
was a kind of equalization of wealth, and its general conceptual pattern or 
ideological consciousness contained a great deal of the revolutionary spirit; 
a Chien Yu-wen, T’ai-p’ing-chiin Kuangsi shou-i-shih (Shanghai: Commercial Press, 

6),t 4. 

= hid, 4-5, 

*Hsieh Hsing-yao, T’ai-p’ing T’ien-kuo ti she-hui cheng-chih ssu-hsiang (Shanghai: Com- 
mercial Press, 1935),x 1-4. 

* Peng Tse-i, 28-40. 
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though it was shot through with imaginary elements, it had its factual basis; 
in certain respects it was progressive and in others conservative and backward, 
Some of these characteristics were the result of contact with foreign countries, 
and some were inherited from the Chinese agricultural society of the past. The 
inner contradictions in the Taiping ideology were undoubtedly the result of 
the type of society that had been evolved in China, that is, a semifeudal and 
semicolonial society. During the early period of its development, however, it 
was characterized by progressiveness and vitality, but in its later period these 
progressive factors were replaced by reactionary elements and corruption 
through historical inertia. The corruption and stagnation gradually gained 
momentum and brought the Taiping movement to its doom. 

He described the Taiping Rebellion as the last peasant revolution in Chinese 
history, characterized by nationalism and the positive nature of a utopian 
communism. It was (1) a religious revolution, (2) a social revolution, and (3) an 
ethnic revolution. The revolutionary character in the religion needs no com- 
ment. The social revolution is explained as follows: On the eve of the Taiping 
Rebellion, Chinese society had been split into two camps; on the one hand 
there were the feudalistic landlords, powerful gentry, and merchants and 
usurers; and on the other a vast number of unemployed and poor peasants 
and a small number of city handicraft-industry workers. The latter, instigated 
by a handful of disappointed intelligentsia of the lower classes, rose in revolt 
against the former. The ethnic revolution is also self-evident. But, he goes on 
to say that the Taiping Rebellion was more than a war against the Manchus, 
or a war of the peasants against the feudalistic system; it was also a movement 
to emancipate the people from all kinds of bondage, including those imposed on 
the Chinese by foreign nations. 

According to him, the Taiping system of land regulations and equalization 
of wealth was based on the conception that land was public — owned by the 
state — in direct contradiction to private ownership of land. This system was 
more or less a castle in the air, because it was not built on the material condi- 
tions of the society of the time. This is why they went back to a private owner- 
ship system, according to which the land was taxed by the government. He 
describes Taiping society as a collective farm life in the country and a life of 
common sharing in the army. In the political field, he sees a democratic spirit 
in the Taiping government as is shown by the popular election of officers by 
open ballot. (The erroneous nature of this interpretation is so apparent that 
it is not necessary to refute it). From their system of promotion and demotion 
he also inferrs that the people of the Taiping society had the right of recall and 
election of officials. In the judiciary field, the people were given a fair trial and 
the right to appeal ultimately to T’ien-wang. 

One writer, Ch’en Hsiin-tz’u, regards the ethnic issue as a minor factor in 
the life of the Taiping movement. To him, the religious nature of all aspects 
of Taiping society was the chief factor which brought them their initial suc- 
cess and was also responsible for their final downfall. Taiping religion was com- 
pounded of a perverted form of Christianity and native superstitions. As the 
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masses of the people were superstitious, this religious nature appealed to them 
and aroused in them a great enthusiasm that was the necessary unifying force 
Jeading to action. On the other hand, because of its unorthodox character, it 
also aroused the antagonism of scholars who had been brought up in accordance 
with the traditional pattern of thought. He enumerates different aspects of 
Taiping society which were permeated by religious thought. 


... Thus whether in establishing institutions or in enacting government policy, [the Taipings] 
always started out from a religious standpoint. Religion was used to formulate their funda- 
mental policy, to institute military regulations, to boost morale and valor in battle, to induce 
endurance of sufferings and hardships of labor, to prevent defection and to suppress revolt. 
When they instituted new political measures, made a new calendar or tried to effect a system 
of universal education and equalization of land, they consistently employed religious con- 
ceptions as the foundation; that is, they tried to enact these through religious training.” 


The last group of interpreters dealt with here are scholars who are more 
objective in their evaluation. I shall begin with Hsiao Kung-ch’uan.!® Being 
a historian of Chinese political thought he confines himself to the political 
aspect of Taiping ideas. According to him, the political ideals of the Taiping 
army were: (1) to overthrow the Manchus and revive the Hans — this is not 
merely a reiteration of the distinction made in the Ch’un-ch’iu between the 
Chinese and the barbarians; the movement also adopted some elements from 
Christianity which worked toward the destruction of traditional social mores, 
and it also contained the idea of national autonomy and international equality; 
(2) to worship tien and love universally — this created a sort of theocracy. 
This resulted in (a) religious equality, implying great harmony and universal 
love, and (b) economic equality, of which the land regulations were the con- 
crete expression. 

Chou Ku-ch’eng describes the Taiping T’ien-kuo as a movement character- 
ized by two factors: ethnic consciousness and social consciousness. For him, the 
character of that rebellion was twofold: (1) a revolt against the Manchus from 
the standpoint of the Chinese, and (2) a revolt of poor peasants against the 
bureaucratic landlords under the regime of the Manchus.?° He attributes the 
success of the Taipings in winning a big following to the fact that poor peasants 
at the moment had no means of livelihood because of famine and hence they 
were moved by the ideology of the Taipings, which promised them succor. For 
the purpose of unifying this unwieldy mass of people, Christianity was intro- 
duced to give them a spiritual tie.21 The economic system is described as a 
communist system, closely related to their military organization. Though not 
a military-communist system, it might be described as a communist system in 
which there is no clear distinction between the civil and the military.?? Taiping 


*Ch’en Hsiin-tz’u, “T’ai-p’ing T’ien-kuo chih tsung-chiao cheng-chih,” Shih-hsiieh cha- 
chih, I, no. 6 (Dec. 1929),z 4. 

* Hsiao Kung-ch’iian, Chung-kuo cheng-chih ssu-hsiang-shih (3rd ed., Shanghai: Commer- 
cial Press, 1947),aa 310-32. 
*Chou Ku-ch’eng, Chung-kuo t’ung-shih (Shanghai, 1946),ab 2:1006. First ed., 1939. 
* Ibid., 1014. 
*Ibid., 1015. 
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cultural policy consisted mainly in preaching a modified form of Christianity, 
and social policy was directed mainly toward the prohibition of opium smoking, 
He concludes: 

As to the nature of this great and courageous revolt of the Taiping T’ien-kuo, we may make 
the following judgement: This movement began as a struggle between the Manchus and the 
Chinese; developed into a struggle between peasants and landlords, the Taiping T’ien-kuo 
representing the peasants and Tseng Kuo-fan representing the landlords; and finally as the 
representatives of peasants and the Heavenly Kingdom of the Hans they became the object 
of a combined onslaught by merchants under foreign domination and landlords controlled 
by the Manchu nobility.™ 


Hsiao I-shan quotes Chu Hsi-tsu’s remark describing the Taiping land system 
as the forerunner of communism with approval.?5 To Hsiao, this land system 
is very much in the spirit of modern socialism in that land and other forms of 
property are not privately owned, but owned by the state, with the practice 
of a common sharing in both labor and enjoyment of food and clothing.?* He 
believes that if Hung Hsiu-ch’tian had been given time to develop his scheme, 
or if his interest had not been entirely engrossed by the desire to become 
emperor, he would have become a great revolutionary leader in the socialist 
movement not only in China but on an international scale.?7 Apart from seeing 
in the Taiping Rebellion a socialist movement characterized by the aims of 
equality and fraternity, and a world of great harmony, Hsiao also conceives it to 
have been an ethnic revolution. To Hsiao, the Taiping socialist trend was the 
result of Christian influences while the ethnic element came from secret 
societies.?§ 

In his “preface” to Chien Yu-wen’s T’at-p’ing-chun Kwangst shou-t-shih® 

Hsiao discusses the reasons for Hung’s failure: 
The Taiping army was one of the great movements in China’s recent ethnic revolutions.... 
Its failure was due to the nature of the times. For at the time of Hung and Yang, foreign 
imperialism was at its height, and the education of China was of the type laid down by the 
Manchus to control the thought of the Chinese. So they knew nothing of the currents of the 
world and the changing conditions in China. They plagiarized Christian ideas and were 
unable to improve and rejuvenate Chinese culture, neither were they able to take advantage 
of foreign relationships of the time. Having received Confucian influences, they did not know 
how to reform Chinese institutions in the name of the old in order to win the scholars. It was 
no wonder that they failed. But their ethnic consciousness and the faintly-conceived democratic 
and economic ideas were all important in preparing the way for the nationalist revolution. 


In his preface to P’eng Tse-i’s T’ai-p’ing T’ien-kuo ke-ming-ssu-ch’ao, Hsiao 
I-shan makes the Taiping’s attack on Confucianism the chief cause of their 
downfall. 


% Tbid., 1017. 

* Ibid., 1025. 

* Hsiao I-shan, T’ai-p’ing T’ien-kuo ts’ung-shu (Kuo-li Pien-i Kuan, preface, 1934),ac first 
series, vol. 4, “Prologue” to “T’ien-ch’ao tien-mu chih-tu,” p. la. 

**Hsiao I-shan, Ch’ing-tai t’ung-shih (Peiping: Wen-chih Hsiieh-yiian, n.d.),ad 3b: 182. 
Volume 3b deals entirely with the Taipings. 

* Ibid. 

8 Ibid., 1-2 and T’ai-p’ing T’ien-kuo ts’ung-shu, Ist series, 1, “preface,” la. 

® Chien Yu-wen, op. cit., “preface,” 2. 
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23 Kuo T’ing-i gives a short and concise description in the preliminary remarks 
g, of his T’at-p’ing Tien-kuo shih-shih jih-chth: 

The Taiping revolution or rebellion was a great movement in modern Chinese history. Its 
nature is not limited to political or ethnic but includes religious, economic and social factors. 
We may trace its source to the orthodox pattern of thought and the ideology of the secret 
societies from within, and the Christian ideas from without. The revolutionary activities of 
Sun Chung-shan [Sun Yat-sen] and the success of Tseng [Kuo-fan], Tso [Tsung-tang] and 
Li [Hung-chang] in their later life may be shown to have been influenced directly or indirectly 
d by the Taiping movement.” 


The most important among this group is Lo Erh-kang*! according to whom 
the Taiping Rebellion was a peasant revolution. The word peasant includes 


n 

" poor farmers in the villages, unemployed people roaming about the country, 
f miners, and charcoal workers; a small number of intelligentsia, wealthy farm- 
2 ers, and merchants did not change the nature of the revolution. The Taiping 
revolution differed from the previous peasant revolutions in its closeness to us 
in point of time and in its being influenced by the ideas of the West. The 
God-worshiping society, which was a unifying force to the movement, was a 


perverted form of Christianity. Its systems and institutions contained democratic 
and socialistic ideas. It failed because it was a peasant revolution, and no 
peasant revolution had ever succeeded without undergoing certain changes in 
its nature. The reason for this is: peasants have their heretic beliefs, and their 
self-interest was counter to the interests of the scholar class. It failed also be- 
cause of its feudalistic society and because of the corruption of its leaders. 
Lo’s interpretation of the land regulations is an especially important con- 
tribution to the study of the Taiping movement. He thinks that the most im- 
portant portion of the regulations was not carried out among the people in 
general. The spirit of the public land system lies in the confiscation of all land 
and its equal distribution by the state to the people. This the Taipings did not 
carry out, and they still recognized the right of private ownership of land, as 
is evidenced by a tax certificate. But the portion concerning the hsiang-kuan*8 
(local officials or officers) was carried out, and the system governing the army 
was also strictly adhered to. He believes that there is an explanation for this 
failure to carry out the land regulations among the people. The soul of the 
public ownership system is state ownership of land. This the people did not 
like to follow. As in time of war, the people’s support was most vital, and the 
government had to take the will of the people into consideration in the matter 
of policy or practice. Conditions in the army were completely different and 
made it possible for the army to become a society in which the soldiers lived 
a communal life, a life which made each of its members a producer to the 
benefit of all. This was the realization of a utopia of which ancient Chinese 
sages had a faint conception and in which each contributes what he can and 
takes what he needs. Though this society was realized only in the army, and 
there only for a short period, it gave the Taiping society an everlasting glory. 
Bs T’ing-i, T’ai-p’ing T’ien-kuo shih-shih jih-chih (Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1946),ae 
“prologue.” 
- Le Erh-kang, T’ai-p’ing T’ien-kuo shih-kang (Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1937).af 
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According to Lo, the Taiping movement had the following effects: (1) Mili- 
tary — national troops became the troops of individuals, gradually bringing the 
Manchus to their downfall, and creating a situation which persisted into 
republican times — the regional forces of the military leaders. (2) Political — 
political power was transferred from the Manchus to the Chinese, resulting in 
the transfer of political power from the central government to the local govern. 
ments. (3) Financial — directly or indirectly the Taiping movement was re- 
sponsible for (a) the rise of likin, (b) the controi of customs by foreigners, (c) 
changes in currency, (d) the exemption from taxation of districts along the 
Yangtze, and (e) the beginning of foreign loans. (4) Social and economic — (a) 
decrease of population and (b) decrease of cultivated land as a natural result of 
years of war and devastation. (5) Cultural — innovations included the following: 
(a) institution of monogamy, (b) emancipation from foot binding, (c) women’s 
rights in government, (d) reform of social customs, (e) prohibitions upon super- 
stitions, and (f) reform of literary style. 

And finally Lo regards Taiping society as revolutionary — the Taipings were 
the forerunners of democratic ideas and of nationalism. 

This general survey reveals a wide range of opinions concerning the nature 
of the Taiping movement, varying from the idea that the Taipings were no 
more than a band of rebels and that their society differed very little, if any at 
all, from traditional rebellions, to the conception that they were patriots and 
reformers and their movement was the forerunner of modern socialist and 
communist revolutions. While each of these opinions gives us a certain aspect, 
or aspects, of the Taiping movement, they are apparently conditioned by the 
subjective scale of values of each of the writers, reflecting his social status and 
mental structure. Since a detailed evaluation of these opinions presupposes a 
careful study both of the society out of which the Taipings emerged and of 
Taiping society itself, and a critique of terms such as rebellion, revolt, and 
revolution, all beyond the purview of the present article, the whole matter will 
be dealt with in a monograph now under preparation. 
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COMMODORE MATTHEW PERRY, HUMPHREY 
MARSHALL, AND THE TAIPING REBELLION 


CHESTER A. BAIN! 


University of Bridgeport 





| pina LEADERSHIP of Commodore Matthew Calbraith Perry in the open- 
ing of Japan to Western commerce has received just renown. Rarely, how- 
ever, does one hear even the most casual reference to Perry’s other activities in 
the Far East. Of these activities, perhaps the most neglected is his controversy 
with Humphrey Marshall over the diplomatic policy to be pursued by the 
United States regarding the Taiping rebellion. 

The Taiping rebellion, which has been estimated to have cost twenty million 
lives, had its origins in Kwangsi and Kwangtung provinces in 1848, the same 
year that saw Europe in turmoil. This great Chinese insurrection, which de- 
vastated nearly one half of China proper, was in part an agrarian and political 
revolt, but it was also the uprising of a religious sect influenced by Christian 
teachings. Its leader, Hung Hsiu-ch’iian, after being exposed to some Christian 
influences in Canton, claimed to have received a new revelation from God. 
Hung said that in his visions God had called him the younger brother of Jesus 
and had assigned to him the task of driving out the false gods from China and 
bringing Christianity to that region. Hung’s version of the faith was essentially 
Protestant and was based on Protestant translations of the Bible into the Chinese 
language. 

Hung’s rebellion was for a time remarkably successful. In early 1853 he 
succeeded in capturing Nanking, which he made the capital of his Taiping 
T’ien-kuo or “Heavenly Kingdom of Great Peace.” In Nanking, Hung organized 
a theocratic communal government with himself as the emperor divinely ap- 
pointed by the “Heavenly Father.” This government failed to gain the favor 
of the conservative, educated Chinese who were alienated by the radicalism 
of the new government and by its attacks upon Confucianism. Nevertheless, 
during the years of 1853 and 1854, the Taiping armies threatened the existence 
of the Manchu dynasty. In the end, the Manchu government with the aid of 
the Chinese literati was able to defeat the rival dynasty in 1865 only with con- 
siderable aid from the despised Occidentals. 

The relations between the United States and China during the early years 
of this long struggle were not satisfactory. American merchants, missionaries, 
and diplomatic representatives were restricted from access to any part of China 
other than special areas set apart for them in the five treaty ports opened by the 
treaties of Nanking and Wanghia. Our diplomatic communications with the 


1The author, an instructor at the University of Bridgeport, received his A.B. and M.A. 
from Columbia University and is now doing advanced graduate work there. 
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Peking government were to be handled through Yeh Ming-shen, the imperial 
commissioner at Canton. Unfortunately that evasive individual would have 
contact with foreign emissaries only by letter, and even then the letter writing 
was often done by his subordinates. By this policy of noncommunication plus 
a variety of annoying delaying tactics, Commissioner Yeh frustrated all efforts 
of the foreign representatives to gain further trading concessions from China 
or even to enjoy fully those rights granted by the existing treaties. 

So isolated were the foreigners in their treaty ports that it was not until 1852 
that they became aware of the seriousness of the insurrection raging in the south 
and south central provinces. The first United States commissioner sent to China 
with any special instructions regarding the rebellion was Colonel Humphrey 
Marshall. His letter of instructions in August 1852 gave him wide latitude in 
dealing with the uncertain state of affairs in China.2 Humphrey Marshall, whom 
one writer has called ‘autocratic, dictatorial, pitifully vain, and gifted with a 
singular capacity for controversy,”? was soon involved in a series of quarrels 
with other Americans in China. Most important were his controversies with the 
commanders of the Navy. 

On arriving at Hongkong, Commissioner Marshall requested naval transpor- 
tation to carry him to Canton to present his credentials to Commissioner Yeh. 
Commander W. S. Walker, acting commander of the American squadron in the 
absence of Commodore Aulick, granted the request, and the commissioner was 
carried to Canton on board the corvette Saratoga. At this time, however, Com- 
modore Aulick returned to his command and peremptorily ordered the Saratoga 
back to the fleet anchorage, leaving the diplomat stranded in Canton, to his 
great annoyance and embarrassment.‘ In addition to this annoyance, Marshall 
had met with frustration in his efforts to present in person his credentials and 
letter from President Buchanan to the Chinese commissioner. Marshall next 
determined to avail himself of the unused right granted by the treaties to deal 
with the Chinese also through the governor-general of the Liang-chiang pro- 
vinces at Nanking or Shanghai, and he notified the State Department of his 
intention to request the use of the United States steamer Susquehanna to trans- 
port him to Shanghai.5 

To this request, Commodore Aulick replied that aside from the fact that the 
Susquehanna was in no condition to make the trip, he would not comply with 
the commissioner’s request, unless the latter would produce orders from the 
president to that effect. To further justify his refusal, the commodore reminded 
Colonel Marshall that Commodore Perry was momentarily expected to take 
command of the Pacific fleet.® 


*MSS. China instructions, 1:76-78, letter no. 1, Daniel Webster to Humphrey Marshall, 
August 11, 1852. (This Department of State manuscript is now to be found in the United 
States Archives, Washington, D.C.) 

*Tyler Dennett, Americans in eastern Asia (New York, 1922), 206. 

“House executive document, no. 123, 33rd Congress, first session, 9-12 (hereafter abbreviated 
HED 123). Letter from Marshall to secretary of state, Canton, February 7, 1853. . 
5 Ibid. 

*HED 123, 20-21, Aulick to Marshall, Hongkong, Feb. 4, 1853. 
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In addition to upbraiding the commodore by letter,7? Marshall expressed 
justifiable indignation in his report to the secretary of state. 
When the government of the United States reposes in the hands of a Commissioner to China 
the power of life and death over American citizens within these dominions; the establishment 
of a judicial system; the power to hear cases involving whatever pecuniary amount, and to 
render decisions without appeal therefrom; and in addition confides the management of the 
diplomatic intercourse of the United States with the chief and authorities of a vast and almost 
unknown empire, it is anomalous that the naval force of the same government should, with 
impunity, withdraw all support and protection from him, thus leaving him, as public officer, 
exposed to ridicule in the eyes of the very citizens whose actions he is sent here to regulate, 
and of all foreign powers whose agents may be witnesses of such an extraordinary, and, to all 
Americans, most mortifying spectacle.® 


Early in March of 1853, the fall of Nanking to the Taiping forces seemed 
imminent, and Marshall’s desire to go to Nanking increased accordingly. The 
departure of Commodore Aulick and the delay in the arrival of Commodore 
Perry left the fleet command for a time to those sympathetic to Marshall’s plans. 
The means by which Marshall induced the temporary commander to turn over 
the steamer Susquehanna for an attempted trip to Nanking are not given in 
the State Department's files, for the letter in which Marshall described the whole 
exploit was lost in a shipwreck that nearly cost the life of the legation secretary 
and translator, Dr. Peter Parker.® 

Writing on the eve of his departure from Macao for Nanking, Marshall ex- 
pressed his intention of proceeding to Nanking to attempt to present his 
credentials to the imperial governor there and failing in that, to sail north- 
ward to Tientsin to demand an audience with the emperor directly at Peking. 
But the colonel added, “I shall not be surprized to find at Nankin, a second 
Emperor installed in the person of Teentih, the rebel chief... .If the city of 
Nankin has not fallen, then I shall have an opportunity for a close reconnais- 
sance of the contending armies, and to acquire something like reliable in- 
formation as to the character, purposes, and prospects of the ‘rebellion.’ ”1° 
Marshall hoped that the success of the rebels might cause the Manchu govern- 
ment to abandon its aloofness and to begin treating the foreign nations as 
equals.11 

Commodore Perry arrived at Hongkong on April 9, 1853. He differed from 
Marshall in his ideas of the use of the U.S. Naval forces as radically as had 
Aulick. In his first letter from China, the new commander reported to the 
Secretary of the Navy. 


On arrival here, I found my plans seriously deranged by the unexpected absence of the 
Susquehanna, she having been dispatched to Shanghai by Commander Kelly, seven days after 


7 HED 123, 21-24, Marshall to Aulick, Canton, Feb. 7, 1853. 

8 HED 123, 9-12, Marshall to secretary of state, Canton, Feb. 7, 1853. 

® HED 123, 163-69, Marshall to Marcy, Shanghai, May 30, 1853. Marshall tells of the loss of 
his letter, but on the pretext that he cannot remember its contents with sufficient exactitude, 
the commissioner gives none of the details. Marshall appears to have preferred to forget the 
unfortunate affair. 

© HED 123, 87-89, Marshall to Marcy, Macao, March 19, 1853. 

1 Ibid. 
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the departure of Commodore Aulick, and for the purpose of transporting the Hon. Mr. 
Marshall and suite to that place, apprehensions being entertained that the movements of the 
revolutionists in the north of China might endanger the American interests in that quarter. 
Whatever may have been the urgent necessity of sending away a ship of the squadron at a 
moment when my arrival must have been hourly expected to assume the command, and when 
I should have cheerfully co-operated with Mr. Marshall, it would I think, have been more 
judicious of Commander Kelly to have taken Mr. Marshall on board his own ship to Shanghai 
or have sent the Saratoga, rather than have removed from my control for an uncertain time, 
the steamer assigned as my flagship.” 


Marshall’s voyage up the Yangtze on the Susquehanna in 1853 was scarcely 

worth the penalty of making an enemy of Commodore Perry. While the com- 
missioner’s dispatch reporting the episode was lost, we can learn some of the 
details from other sources. Robert McLane, who was Marshall’s successor, was 
not an assiduous letter writer, but he made up for his fault in part by mailing 
to the Department of State various newspaper clippings. One of these clippings 
written at the time of McLane’s successful cruise to Nanking in the following 
year on the same Susquehanna discussed the earlier failure. 
It may be remembered that in the spring of last year, the “Susquehanna,” with Colonel 
Marshall on board, started on a similar expedition, and although Captain Buchanan was 
told by all who professed to know anything of the navigation of the river, that it would be 
futile to attempt it on so large a vessel, he was still willing to make the effort....The ship 
grounded on the Blond Shoal soon after getting into the river; the disappointment was natural- 
ly very great to all on board, and especially to Captain Buchanan who would at that time 
have persevered and gone on, had not the services of the “Susquehanna” been needed in the 
Japan Expedition.* 


From other sources, we find some indication of why Marshall preferred to 
forget the details of this attempt.14 The Manchu government officials who had 
the duty of protecting the Nanking area from the Taipings appealed for U.S. 
naval support only three days before the fall of Nanking. This appeal was in 
the form of a half order, half request from the tao-t’ai of Shanghai to the foreign 
consuls. They were to have their warships ‘“‘proceed immediately to Nanking 
and act in concert with the lorchas already there. . .to exterminate these fright- 
ful brigands so as to satisfy the feelings of the people and favor the interests of 
commerce.”15 The foreign navies, needless to say, did not comply with the 
tao-t’ar’s orders, whereupon that official, in order to give the rebels the impres- 
sion that he was receiving foreign aid, leased an old American receiving ship, 
the Science, and sailed it up the river. The appearance of this vessel caused 
great commotion among the insurgents, who swore they would be revenged for 
this apparent violation of neutrality by the foreigners. The Science ran aground 


“Senate executive document no. 34, 33rd Congress, 2nd session, Correspondence relative to 
the naval expedition to Japan, 17, Perry to secretary of the navy, Hongkong, Apr. 9, 1853. 
(Hereafter abbreviated as SED 34.) 

* Senate executive document no. 22, 35th Congress, 2nd Session, Correspondence of the late 
commissioners in China, 64 (quoting the North China herald, no date given). 

“Joseph Callery and Melchior Yvan, The history of the insurrection in China (London, 
1853) and Charles MacFarlane, The Chinese revolution (London, 1853) are two contemporary 
books which give details of the first voyage of the Susquehanna on the Yangtze. 

* Callery and Yvan, 185. 
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and was abandoned before it got into any action, and Nanking was conquered 
by the rebels. It was just after this incident, however, that Marshall sailed up 
the river.16 Contemporary newspaper reports give us an account of the voyage 
that the commissioner preferred to forget. 
As the Susquehanna drew near the rebel camp, 

She excited terror as well as indignation; for most of the men in the camp had never seen a 
steam ship before....It was said that the rebels who hitherto spared his person. ..now 
decapitated the Tartar ex-governor of Nanking, stuck his head on a long bamboo pole and 
planted it on the ramparts of the city. ...Colonel Marshall returned to the coast, reporting that 
the Susquehanna drew too much water to go as far as Nanking. It was soon afterwards learned 
that the unlucky Susquehanna had struck upon the rocks at Chin-kiang-foo and that the 
crew had abandoned her.” 


What damage the Susquehanna received in this exploit is not mentioned in 
either Perry’s or Marshall’s letters. However, since it was shortly thereafter taken 
by Perry as his flagship to Japan, the damage could not have been serious. 

Despite his failure to make contact with the rebels, Marshall remained in 
Shanghai until November 1853 to be near the scene of events in case an op- 
portunity for action presented itself. Shortly after Marshall’s failure, the 
British minister, Sir George Bonham, reached Nanking on the H.M.S. Hermes. 
His success just after Marshall had been prevented from making other attempts 
by Perry’s withdrawal of the Susquehanna further embittered the American 
commissioner at the lack of naval co-operation with his mission.1® 

Early in May 1853 Commodore Perry, while en route to Japan, made a brief 
visit to Shanghai and there received a request from the Chinese officials for naval 
support against the rebels. The commodore replied that he had no authority 
to interfere, and, even if he had, he could not do so inasmuch as the Chinese 
government had not yet officially accredited Marshall as the United States 
diplomatic representative to China. “As a preliminary step to a full and cordial 
intercourse,” Perry added, “it would be necessary that the Commissioner should 
be received in a manner becoming to the power and dignity of the nation which 
he represented; that it belonged to him [ Marshall] to answer all questions of a 
diplomatic character. . . .”1® 

But while Perry might verbally back Marshall in his intercourse with the 
Manchu officials, he persistently refused to co-operate in any of Marshall's 
efforts to perform his duties. He would give naval assistance only in accordance 
with his own conception of the commissioner’s duties. Moreover, Perry was 
primarily concerned with his mission to Japan and wanted nothing in China 
to detract from it. In opposing Perry’s attitude Marshall wrote: “There is 
nothing to be hoped for in Japan equal to the advantages now actually enjoyed 
in China.”?° The colonel wished to take advantage of the turmoil in China to 
press for official residence for the American commissioner in Peking. He was 


#6 Callery and Yvan, 239-40; MacFarland, 111. 
17 MacFarland, 111-12. 

#8 HED 123, 98-102, Marshall to Marcy, Shanghai, Apr. 28, 1853. 

19 Senate executive document 34, 19, Perry to secretary of the navy, May 7, 1853. 
® HED 123, 132-35, Marshall to Perry, Shanghai, May 13, 1853. 
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convinced that the opportunity must be seized immediately, for he added: “If 
the conjunction of affairs now existing shall be permitted to pass without the 
effort to secure that objective, there is a strong probability it will be lost for 
years and years to come.’’21 

On refusing Marshall’s request for naval transportation to Tientsin, Perry 
wrote, 
I trust I may be pardoned for dissenting. ..as to the immediate necessity or expediency of an 
undertaking, the results of which, if unsuccessful, as in all probability it would be, would 
doubtless produce unfriendly feelings between the United States and China and retard, rather 
than advance, the object so much desired, of establishing an American embassy in Pekin. 

With these convictions I could not, even if I were so authorized, consistently co-operate 
with you in an experiment, the uncertain issue of which might seriously involve our com- 
mercial relations with this country, at present on a comparatively favorable footing, with 
prospective promises of greater advantage.” 


Writing on the same day to the Navy Department, the commodore sent along, 
with copies of his correspondence with Marshall, the complaint, “The calls of 
Mr. Marshall on the services of the squadron have considerably embarrassed 
the plans I had formed of proceeding directly to Japan with my whole force 
conformably to instructions.”?3 Meanwhile, Perry ordered all the units of his 
fleet to follow him to Japan except for a single vessel. This ship was to remain 
at Shanghai only until its commander felt the conditions warranted his leaving 
to join Perry.?# 

Two days later on May 20, Commissioner Marshall reported bitterly to Wash- 
ington that Commodore Perry had ordered all United States Navy vessels to 
Japan, despite the appeals of American merchants for protection while the 
revolution was in progress near by. The colonel also pointed out that the 
Chinese officials were obviously aware of his trip to Shanghai, though they 
had not been notified by him. This heightened his embarrassment for again 
he had been prevented by the Chinese from presenting his credentials. An 
adequate show of naval force might have proved more persuasive than dip- 
lomatic correspondence.”® 

Marshall was convinced that if he received no reply from the Chinese, he 
must go north to the mouth of the Pei Ho in a warship; although Perry had 
claimed that a large vessel could not go into these waters, Marshall pointed out 
that others had done so in the past. His “thin excuses” having been thrown 
aside, the commodore had baldly stated that “he would not furnish the ship did 
no such reasons for refusal exist.” Marshall continued: 

He assumes the right, as a naval commander, to withhold the use of a ship under his com- 
mand from conveying me to the court to which I am accredited, unless my approach to that 
court is made in such a manner and at such a point as his judgment may approve. This 
pretension amounts to the assumption of a right to supervise the action of the Commissioner 
and to render the co-operation of the naval force of the country solely dependent upon the 


" Ibid. 

* HED 123, 135-36, Perry to Marshall, Shanghai, May 16, 1853. 
* SED 34, 21, Perry to secretary of the navy, Shanghai, May 16, 1853. 

* HED 123, 136-37, Commander Kelly to Marshall, Shanghai, May 18, 1853. 
* HED 123, 122-28, Marshall to Marcy, Shanghai, May 20, 1853. 
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approval of the course of the Commissioner by the naval commander. Such a pretension fairly 
sustained will suggest the propriety of managing diplomatic relations with foreign countries 
through the instrumentality alone of commodores of the Navy whose education and habits 
fit them peculiarly for the discussion of questions of international law.” 

To the pleas of the American merchants and missionaries for protection 
from the dangers of the rebellion, Marshall could only advise that they flee 
from their homes, missions, and places of business, leaving inventories of their 
goods with the Chinese officials.27 —The commissioner intended to hold the 
Chinese government strictly accountable for any loss, though he had been 
“put ashore and abandoned by his country’s flag. ..without the semblance of 
consideration of respect paid to his office or to the condition of his public 
relations.’’*6 

Again on June 21, 1853, we find the unhappy commissioner expressing his 
disgust over the difficulties he encountered in communicating with the Chinese 
viceroy to effect the presentation of his credentials. Marshall was certain that 
had Perry given him naval support, the Manchu officials could have been 
coerced into more ready action and recognition. His experience made Marshall 
increasingly critical of the Chinese government. “I am convinced,” he wrote, 
“that there never has been, in the history of mankind, a worse government.... 
But really I see very little to prefer in those who essay its overthrow. It would 
be very important to ‘he United States, indeed to the world, could western 
powers unite in sending their diplomatists to Pekin or to Nankin, and so by 
a timely interference, put an end to this internal strife which promises nothing 
half so much as the utter paralysis of trade for years to come.”?° 

Any thoughts Marshall entertained of recognizing the Taiping government 
at Nanking were, however, dispelled by the events and news of the next few 
days. Marshall had remained in Shanghai, continuing his efforts to present his 
credentials to the provincial governor there. On July 4, 1853, he finally achieved 
his long-sought interview with I-liang, viceroy of Kiangsu province. I-liang 
formally received Marshall’s letter and credentials and promised to forward 
them to the emperor at Peking. This pleasant interview softened Marshall’s 
attitude toward the Peking regime. At the same time, the commissioner had 
also to report to Washington that the Russians stood ready to send their troops 
into China to aid the Manchu government and had a fleet at Hongkong watch- 
ing Perry’s moves in Japan. These forces the commissioner feared might be 
used to snatch territory from China as a reward for putting down the rebellion. 
In this manner Russia could “acquire a power on the Pacific which would... 
nullify the projects of the United States in the future.”’3° Marshall added, 


Whenever the avarice of Russia or the ambitions of Great Britain shall tempt them to make 
the prizes, the fate of Asia shall be sealed, and the future relations of the United States of 
America may be considered as closed for ages, unless now the United States shall foil the 
untoward result by adopting a sound policy.... 

* Ibid. 

21 HED 123, 162-63, Marshall to Messrs. Maclay and Cummins, Shanghai, May 25, 1853. 

% HED 123, 122-28, Marshall to Marcy, Shanghai, May 20, 1853. 

* HED 123, 182-84, Marshall to Marcy, Shanghai, June 21, 1853. 

® HED 123, 203-25, Marshall to Marcy, Shanghai, July 6, 1853. 
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It is my opinion that the highest interests of the United States are involved in sustaining 
China, maintaining order in her, and gradually engrafting...the healthy principles which 
give life and health to governments, rather than see China become the theatre of a wide 
spread anarchy, and ultimately the prey of European ambitions.” 


At this time Marshall counseled the United States to aid the Manchu govern- 
ment, but only on the condition that China grant religious freedom, amnesty 
to the rebels, freedom of trade and movement to the foreigners, and the open- 
ing of the Yangtze to steam navigation. If this were done, Marshall believed, 
the rebellion would fall, for the rebel chiefs “would be compelled to yield to 
‘such a platform,’ or be overwhelmed by offering resistance to it... .’’3? 

Commodore Perry on his return from Japan in August 1853 reported some- 
what different conclusions regarding the Taipings. According to the naval 
commander, 

The prospective chances of success of the opposing parties are much in favor of the insurgents. 
... The general opinion, however, is that the fortunes of the revolutionists are in the ascendant 
and that the Pekin government has already, or must soon fall into their hands. 

It is certainly the true policy of the United States...to remain quiet and to wait the 
proper time for action, and when the time does arrive, to push with energy the doctrine of 
international rights and privileges, stopping nothing short of open recognition on the part 
of the dominant power of a more liberal commercial and social intercourse, and of our right 
to establish a resident minister in Pekin. 

A friendly advance to one party would injure our interests with the other, if perchance 
we should approach the losing side. Hence one of the reasons which induced me to stop the 
movements of the Susquehanna, so strangely authorized by Commander Kelly, and to decline 
co-operation with Mr. Marshall in his desired attempts to reach Pekin — an experiment which 
I believe would have proved abortive, and led to injurious consequences. 

If we remain quiet, our relations with the Tartar government, should it triumph, cannot 
in the least be affected; and should the revolutionary party succeed, we shall be greatly the 
gainers. Therefore, for the present, the exercise of a “masterly inactivity” is our best policy, 
whilst all of our energies should be turned to the bringing within the family of commercial, 
or at least trading nations, the empire of Japan and its dependencies.* 


Perry’s policy of ‘masterly inactivity” included the removal of all the units 
of his fleet to the anchorages near Canton, while he resided comfortably ashore 
in Macao. Only the Saratoga was left at Shanghai, and she was in drydock with 
her guns dismounted despite the fact that the city was in constant danger of 
attack by the rebels. On September 7, after the Saratoga left the drydock, but 
before her guns were remounted, the native city of Shanghai fell to a group of 
rebels who, though they claimed to be Taipings, were actually led by a Chinese 
secret society called the Triads. Fortunately the rebel forces quickly ended the 
bloodshed and looting and secured order in the city before the foreign settle- 
ment was endangered.*4 

By September, Perry had adopted a policy of ignoring Marshall’s com- 
munications to him. Marshall suggested to the State Department that the solu- 
tion to the commissioner’s difficulties would be the assignment of one or more 

® Ibid. 

" Ibid. 

* SED 34, 59-60, Perry to secretary of the navy, Macao, Aug. 31, 1853. 

“HED 123, 253-55, Marshall to Marcy, Shanghai, Sept. 7, 1853. 
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small naval steamers to be under his control to aid him in carrying out his 
duties. Marshall continued: 


It is curious that while the Department of State impresses the necessity of activity upon the 
Commissioner, the commander of the naval forces relies upon his instructions from the Navy 
Department to justify, if not to have required, the withdrawal of the entire naval force of the 
United States at a moment of extreme peril to the very persons and interests you desire to 
protect. It is my duty to observe in this connection that since Commodore Perry sailed hence 
[Shanghai] in May last, he has studiously avoided communication with me. Although the 
conditions at Shanghai and my own situations at the time should have awakened some 
solicitude on his part, he has manifested none by word or deed. It has not been the pleasure 
of the Commodore to inquire how he could aid me in the objects of my mission or advance 
by his force the interests of the United States in this country. His conduct toward me officially 
has been grossly discourteous to the government I represent, and so continues to be. No 
efficiency in the service of the United States either civil or naval should be expected while 
the departments continue to overlook such conduct as marked the command of Commodore 
Aulick and now distinguishes that of Commodore Perry. An increase of dignity and emoluments 
of my office by Congress must ever prove useless...if the Naval commanders may with im- 
punity render all efforts of the Commissioner abortive by withdrawing the naval force from 
cooperation with him, by cutting off communication with him entirely — indeed denying him 
the means of locomotion. And the injustice done to the Commissioner personally is perfectly 
insignificant when compared with the loss sustained in the failure to procure commercial 
advantages by seizing opportune moments to effect favorable conventions, and in the spectacle 
their service exhibits in the view of foreign powers.* 

Since correspondence was transmitted between Washington and China by 
sailing vessels, it was not until September 27 that Marshall received a reply to 
his April 28 report of Perry’s recalcitrance. Marcy’s reply fully supported 
Marshall’s policies and actions and left the commissioner to be his own judge 
of the methods by which he would pursue the objective of gaining increased 
facilities for foreign intercourse in China. The secretary of state added, “In the 
agitated state of the country the property of our citizens therein and their rights 
will probably be in unusual danger. You will be vigilant and active in affording 
them the protection within your power. The naval force of the United States 
in that vicinity will be devoted to this important object.”%6 

Colonel Marshall obviously believed that Perry could not resist such definite 
orders from the Department of State. Consequently he sent to the commodore 
a somewhat overbearing letter listing his requests for ships to be dispatched 
for the protection of Amoy, Foochow, and Shanghai, while the vice-consul at 
Canton would notify the commander of additional requirements for that city. 
“But the nature of the force to be employed,” the commissioner added, “falls 
clearly within your prerogative as commander of the naval forces of our country 
in these seas, and I refrain, therefore, from advancing any suggestions in regard 
thereto, for. ..I have not the slightest wish to encroach upon your privilege as 
an officer.’’37 

Perry’s reply was not in the most polite vein. As to matters of co-operation 
in the defense of American interests in China, the ruffled commodore retorted, 

*% HED 123, 263-71, Marshall to Marcy, Shanghai, Sept. 21, 1853. 


*® MSS. China instructions, 1:84-86, Marcy to Marshall, Washington, D. C., June 7, 1853. 
* HED 123, 275-76, Marshall to Perry, Shanghai, Sept. 22, 1853. 
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The steps I have already taken will bare ample evidence of my disposition in that respect; 
and though I have received no other instructions having reference to China than those.. .of 
which you have been made acquainted, a proper appreciation of the duties devolving on 
me...would always prompt me to use the means at my disposal in such manner as in my 
best judgment would most conduce to the general interests of the government and the welfare 
and safety of the American citizens resident in China.... 

Being in constant, almost hourly communication either with the commanders of the 
squadron stationed at Canton and Whampoa, with the United States Vice-Consul or the 
American merchants resident at the factory, I am myself the better judge of the necessity of 
adding still further to that force....* 

Perry further asserted that he knew of no American property to be defended 
at Amoy, Foochow, and Ningpo except that belonging to the missionaries, 
“and these gentlemen and their families have hitherto been treated with kind- 
ness by the Chinese of all parties.’’%® In refusing every one of Marshall’s latest 
requests, the commander pronounced, “So long as I remain in this part of my 
command, I shall continue to devote myself. ..to the best interests of all who 
may have lawful claim to the protection of the ships under my command; again 
remarking that I shall be most happy to co-operate with you in every way 
compatible with my instructions, the usages of the naval service, and with the 
prerogatives which belong to my naval command, and to the special instructions 
to prosecute other important duties elsewhere.”’4° 

On receiving this new rebuff from Perry, Marshall promptly penned another 
long tirade against the assumption of naval officers of the prerogative of re- 
viewing the methods of diplomats before complying with their requests. “I 
have only to observe, sir,” railed the commissioner to Marcy, “that the govern- 
ment at home should establish some absolute regulation defining the ‘preroga- 
tive’ of the naval commanders... [for if] the view of the commodore obtains, 
there will be no sphere of action for civil officers, except as assistants to the 
naval diplomatists.”*1 

To the very last minute of Marshall’s stay in China his feud with Perry con- 
tinued, much to his embarrassment. The final incident concerned the problems 
raised by the occupation of Shanghai by the rebels. Since the Manchu officials 
were driven from the customhouse of that port, Marshall had decided that the 
collection of Chinese customs owed by American shippers should be made by 
the American consul. Later, however, the commissioner decided to use this 
money as a wedge to pry further concessions and co-operation from the Chinese 
government. In December 1853 after returning to Canton, Marshall informed 
Commodore Perry that the Shanghai vice-consul had been notified to suspend 
payment of the Chinese customs dues at Shanghai. The commissioner advised 
the dispatch of additional naval forces to the central port to protect American 
interests in the event trouble ensued. Marshall added: 


I want to be in Shanghai in person. I think it is important to the public interest, and I hope 
a few days on the spot will make matters easy. It is my desire when I reach Shanghai 


* HED 123, 293-95, Perry to Marshall, Macao, Sept. 29, 1853. 

® Ibid. 

® Ibid. 

“HED 123, 284-93, Marshall to Marcy, Shanghai, Oct. 30, 1853. 
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(and my purpose) to go on to Nankin in the Confucius. I would like to take with me a guard 
and an officer or two...The British and French Ministers have each been to Nankin, and I 
regret to learn...that those visits have not been...propitious to American interests. It is high 
time the United States should be heard from in propria persona...for now the insurrection 
has progressed so far that I can see at least the wisdom of preparing the way to meet a change. 

If you can not let me have the steamer, please advise me by the return mail, and I will do 
the best I can with such force as I can gather at Shanghai to attend me. I must execute the duty 
before me somehow or other, but I prefer hearty co-operation and earnestly hope to have 
it... .42 


In his last letter to the commissioner, the commodore wrote, 


With the diplomatic relations of the United States with China, I have nothing to do, such 
matters belonging exclusively to yourself; but I must be the judge of the necessity of using 
the force at my disposal in intermeddling in a civil war between a despotic government 
struggling for its very existence...and an organized revolutionary army gallantly fighting for 
a more liberal enlightened religious and political position; and hence my undeviating policy, 
whatever have been my sympathies for the revolutionists, of practicing myself, and enjoining 
all under my command, a studied regard to neutrality and non-interference.“ 


Perry’s advice to Marshall was to wait quietly the progress of events, for any 
efforts to coerce the imperial authorities might at any moment be nullified by 
the fall of the old dynasty. On the basis of those opinions, Perry refused to 
furnish either the transportation or the show of force requested, although he 
did offer to furnish the guard for the commissioner should he choose to go to 
Nanking on a chartered vessel. 

Marshall protested vigorously the commodore’s accusation that the com- 
missioner would be “intermeddling” in a civil war by following the British and 
French ministers’ example in visiting Nanking. As to Perry’s continued assump- 
tion of the “prerogative” of reviewing Marshall’s policies before furnishing 
co-operation, the commissioner declared, “Such a power is dangerous in ex- 
ample, unfortunate for the Navy itself, and utterly ruinous of the efficiency of 
the civil department to which I am attached.’’44 For Perry’s admiration of the 
Taipings, the commissioner expressed nothing but contempt. Victory for the 
Taipings, he believed, would not bring better government to China, or even 
peace. “Left to herself, China will become the theatre for the wildest excesses.”* 

If he failed again to obtain transportation from the Navy, Marshall had 
intended to go to Nanking on an “opium steamer,” but Perry’s delay in answer- 
ing the request had caused the commissioner to miss it. This incident which 
finally prevented his making the long-desired trip to Nanking was the subject 
of further complaint to Washington: “I do not think the minister of the United 
States should be quite reduced to such a degree when there are three frigates 
of his country idle at anchor in the harbor at Hong Kong.’”’4¢ 

Shortly after this incident, Marshall departed for the United States. In his 
last report to the State Department, he wrote somewhat plaintively: “In sur- 


“ HED 123, 350-52, Marshall to Perry, Canton, Dec. 26, 1853. 

“ HED 123, 352-53, Perry to Marshall, Hongkong, Dec. 29, 1853. 
“ HED 123, 353-59, Marshall to Perry, Canton, Jan. 4, 1854. 

“ HED 123, 333-37, Marshall to Marcy, Canton, Jan. 9, 1854. 
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rendering the trust to my successor, I can but add my sincere hope that he 
may be sustained by his government; for without a cordial support to the 
Commissioner to China, and the disposal of force to sustain his efforts, no 
energy or talents will avail to win the success, that will compensenate him for 
an exile from his native lands, or enable him to develop properly those interests 
which the United States have in China’”.47 

Marshall tried hard to carry out his duties as he saw them, but at nearly every 
point he had been frustrated by the naval commanders. Had the commissioner 
not been recalled by the new Pierce administration in Washington, he might 
have enjoyed the fruits of victory. The policy which Marshall recommended for 
United States relations with China became our ruling principle — to support 
the recognized central government of China, no matter how decadent, corrupt, 
and inefficient, until a successor had clearly established itself to save the country 
from disunity and foreign conquest. The Taiping rebellion was ultimately 
put down with the aid of the Western nations just as the American commis- 
sioner had recommended, and likewise treaty revision and the right of residence 
of diplomats in Peking were secured by a naval expedition of the Western 
nations to Tientsin (although Marshall had not advocated war). But what must 
have given Marshall even greater satisfaction was the reprimand received by 
Perry from the secretary of the navy for his lack of co-operation with the com- 
missioner. This reprimand, though written in October 1853, did not arrive in 
the Far East until after the departure of Marshall. In reply to Perry’s objections 
to the interference of Chinese affairs with his mission to Japan, the Secretary 
wrote, 

The President trusts it will not seriously incommode your operations in regard to Japan to 
co-operate with our Commissioner in the interesting undertaking to bring about free inter- 
course with the government of China.... 

The mission in which you are engaged has attracted much admiration and excited much 
expectation, but the present seems to be a crisis in the history of China, and is considered by 
some as throwing around China at least as much interest and attraction as Japan presents. 

To have your name associated with the opening of commercial interests of Japan may weli 
excite your pride; but to be identified also, with the great events that we trust may yet 
transpire in connection with China may be well esteemed a privilege and an honor. 

Hoping that it may not interfere seriously with our plans of operations, you will on 
receipt of this communication, immediately dispatch one of the war steamers of your squadron 
to Macao, to meet the Hon. R. M. McLane, our Commissioner to China, to be subject to his 
control until viuer orders reach you.® 


Evidently the officials in Washington expected the commodore to be very 
reluctant to carry out these orders. In a dispatch dated November 14, 1853, the 
Secretary of the Navy elaborated on the original orders, “After supplying the 
Hon. Mr. McLane with the steamer directed by this department. ..you will 
still have two steamers. ..three sloops, besides the store ship. The President 
entertains the opinion that this force will be amply sufficient. ...Mr. McLane 
goes to China with every disposition to co-operate with you, and will, no doubt 


“ HED 123, 368, Marshall to Marcy, Canton, Jan. 25, 1854. 
“SED 34, 76, secretary of the navy to Perry, Navy Department, Oct. 28, 1853. 
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aid you as far as possible. You will on your return to China. . .co-operate with 
him in the execution of his mission to China.’”’4® 

Weight was added to these orders by the instructions given to the new com- 
missioner, specifically ordering co-operation between Perry and McLane in 
the interests of the United States. In addition, McLane was empowered to 
arrange treaties not only with China, Korea, and Cochinchina, but also with 
Perry’s special sphere of interest, Japan, should the commodore’s efforts fail.59 

The indignation of Perry is obvious in the letter written in Hongkong just 
prior to his departure for Japan in which he acknowledged orders to furnish 
a ship to McLane. He declared that he was sure the Navy Department would 
not have ordered the transfer if it had known how much he needed and wanted 
the ship. Perry agreed to obey orders, but we can scarcely call his obedience 
graceful. “‘As it is my duty to obey, though it cannot be done at this moment 
without serious consequences to the success of my mission, I will detach one 
of the steamers from the Bay of Yedo, and send her to Macao, where she can be 
only of use in contributing to the convenience of the Commissioner. . . I have no 
alternative, though I cannot but express the deep disappointment and morti- 
fication to which I am subjected.”51 

On February 2, 1854, the commodore displayed his annoyance at the Navy 
Department orders by informing the secretary that he had chosen the Susque- 
hanna to turn over to McLane though most of her crew’s enlistments had ex- 
pired, and her engines were in a crippled condition. The commodore added, 
“I may further remark that of the three steamers, she can be the least depended 
on in these boisterous seas; that she will do very well to navigate upon the 
coast of China during the approaching spring and summer... .’”>? 

Perry thus openly refused to detach the Susquehanna until it had at least 
been seen in Yedo Bay. A week after his arrival in Japan he wrote that he would 
not send the ship back until after his next interview with the Japanese com- 
missioners.®? The ship finally arrived at Hongkong, to report to McLane for 
duty, weeks after the arrival of the diplomat in Macao. 

The controversy between Perry and Marshall furnishes an interesting example 
of conflicting official opinion regarding the conduct of foreign relations. Of 
the two, Marshall was probably the better judge of the situation in China. 
It is easy to suspect that Perry’s refusal to co-operate was to a considerable 
degree due to his desire to keep his own mission the center of interest. While 
the importance of the Japanese mission should not be underestimated, one 
must take into account also that Perry’s refusal to provide adequate naval pro- 
tection to the Americans at Shanghai at the time of the Triad occupation might 
well have had tragic results. From the broader view, this was a critical moment 
when, as Marshall feared, China might have been split into sections dominated 
by foreign powers. Perry’s refusal to co-operate could possibly have lost for the 
United States a position of importance in China. 


* SED 34, 57-59, secretary of the navy to Perry, Washington, Nov. 14, 1853. 

%® MSS. China instructions, 1:90-95, letter no. 2 to Robert McLane, November 9, 1853. 
5 SED 34, 106-108, Perry to secretary of the navy, Hongkong, Jan. 14, 1854. 

52 SED 34, 141-43, Perry to secretary of the navy, Liu Chiu Islands, Feb. 2, 1854. 

53 SED 34, 145-50, Perry to the secretary of the navy, Tokyo Bay, April 1, 1854. 


























NOTES AND COMMENTS 





K. P. LANDON’s Southeast Asia. Crossroad of Religions 


Dr. Landon’s book on religion in Southeast Asia, recently reviewed in the 
Quarterly (9 [Feb. 1950], 220-22), seems to be of sufficient importance to justify 
more extended comments. One handicap of Americans who have written 
on the history of any part of Southeast Asia has been the lack of a sufficient 
background of knowledge of the ancient period. Dr. Landon’s book goes far 
to overcome this handicap. This book grew out of the Haskell Lectures in 
Comparative Religion, delivered at the University of Chicago in 1947. No 
better idea of its contents can be given than to enumerate the titles of its six 
chapters; (1) The lands, the peoples and their folkways, (2) Annamese folkways 
under Chinese influence, (3) The Hinduization of Southeast Asia, (4) Siam, 
a Hinduized nation, (5) The Islamization of Southeast Asia, (6) Westernization 
and modern trends in Southeast Asia. 

The author’s purpose, as stated in the preface, is “to describe a few of the 
developments among the peoples of Southeast Asia when their villages were 
invaded by alien religions and cultures” (p.v.). For this purpose, he has selected 
three type-areas: Sinicized Annam, Hinduized Siam, and Islamized Indonesia. 
This purpose is better executed than stated. To be exact, the interaction re- 
sulting from the invasion of alien religions and cultures into the native villages 
of the above-mentioned areas, took place in only the last-mentioned of these 
three areas. The opinion commonly accepted by scholars is, this reviewer be- 
lieves, that the Annamites were basically a proto-Chinese people and it is cer- 
tain that most of the Sinicization of this region took place while it was part of 
the Chinese empire.! Siam, as such, was not Hinduized by invasion, even peace- 
ful invasion. The Hinduization of the area that is now Siam took place while 
that region was part of the Khmer empire, or of the independent Mon kingdoms 
of Dvaravati, Louvo and Haripunjai. This Hinduization ceased about the time 
of the arrival of the Tai. It was the Tai who were the invaders into an area al- 
ready Hinduized.? Only in Java do we find the foreign invaders (Musulmans) 
imposing their religion and culture on the native (Hinduized Javanese) villages. 

The author is well prepared for his task of undertaking the study of the inter- 
action of religions and cultures in that region. He served many years as a mis- 
sionary in Siam, traveled over much of Southeast Asia, and is evidently a keen 
observer in matters religious and cultural, which form the main topic of the 

*Henri Maspero, “Les origines de la civilisation chinoise,” Annales de géographie, 15 
(March 1926), 145; Henri Maspero, La Chine antique (Paris, 1925), 25-28, 424; Leonard 
Aurousseau, “La premiere conquéte chinoise des pays annamites,” Bulletin de l’Ecole Frangaise 
d'Extréme-Orient (hereafter BEFEO), 23 (1923), 137-264. 

* Lawrence Palmer Briggs, ““The appearance and historical usage of the terms Tai, Thai, 


Siamese and Laos,” Journal of the American Oriental Society (hereafter JAOS), 69 (1949), 71; 
hereafter cited as “Tai, Thai.” 
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book. He has served for several years in the Department of State, where his 
work brings him into close touch with the most recent developments of that 
region. The book is timely, well planned, and interestingly written. It is 
frankly a work of popularization, without much attempt at original research, 
When not based on the author’s own personal observations, it seems to be based 
almost entirely on secondary works. References to the ancient period are said 
to be based chiefly on the recent books of George Coedés, whose works are well 
documented. There is no better guide, when consistently followed. The author 
gives a good bibliography at the end of the book but rarely makes a specific 
reference to any of the volumes listed in it. The few references given at the 
bottom of a page are, as often as not, to a book or to a more or less indefinite 
number of pages. Leading statements are rarely documented by a specific page 
reference. This, in a work in a new field — even in a book for popular con- 
sumption — is a fault; for, to scholars, it limits the value of the book. Perhaps 
this is not the author’s fault. Some publishers who are most meticulous about 
the form in which a subject is presented are not so much concerned with the 
documentation of the subject matter — which is the only guaranty of scholarship 
— forgetting that the scholarship of a book or of an article depends not on 
what the author asserts, but on what he proves. Perhaps the book was intended 
only as a work of popularization. If so, it can be heartily recommended within 
the above limitations. 

Specific errors of fact are comparatively rare for a book in a new field. In 
general, for the early period, the author has kept close to his safe guide; but 
in a few cases he has wandered from him or misinterpreted him. More com- 
mon faults are the misapplication of geographical terms and the lack of 
documentation. A few of these errors or omissions will be pointed out for cor- 
rection. 

A. The author sometimes falls into the not uncommon error of applying 
modern geographical terms to certain areas before these terms came into 
existence or after they ceased to be current. Here are some examples: 

1. “This great monarch [ Jayavarman VII] whose authority extended beyond 
the actual limits of Cambodia to include part of Champa, of Laos and of 
Dvaravati” (p. 85). Jayavarman VII’s empire, at its widest extent, included all 
of Champa. Laos was not in existence until about the beginning of the four- 
teenth century.* The ancient kingdom of Dvaravati had been absorbed by 
Louvo some time before the beginning of Jayavarman VII's reign.® 

2. “En route home, the son of Jayavarman VII visited Burma and probably 
also visited Siam” (p. 89). During the reign of Jayavarman VII (1181-1215), the 
Menam* valley proper was part of the Khmer empire. The lower part of that 
valley formed part of the dependent Mon kingdom of Louvo. The first Tai 


5 George Coedés, Les états hindouisés d’Indochine et d’Indonesie (Paris, 1948), 289. 

‘Paul Le Boulanger, Histoire du Laos frangaise (Paris, 1930) 35-41; Briggs, “Tai, Thai,” 
65, 70. 

5 Sriggs “Dvaravati, the most ancient kingdom of Siam,” JAOS, 65 (1945), 104. 

® The term Menam, which has a long-established usage by the best writers on the subject, 
is here used to designate the whole river system, except its northwest affluent — the upper 
Meping — which was the seat of the independent Mon kingdom of Haripunjai. 
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kingdom of the Menam valley — the (Thai, Syam) kingdom of Sukhothai — was 
formed some time after the death of Jayavarman VII.7 

3. “The Siamese. ..swept across Burma in the thirteenth century” (p. 103). 
Mau Shans (Tai) from the north (not Thai, or Syam) overran Burma, as well 
as the Menam valley, in the thirteenth century.8 Sukhothai annexed Martabon 
and Pegu, because Rama Khamheng’s renegade son-in-law made himself king 
there and accepted the suzerainty of his father-in-law;® but this reviewer knows 
of no evidence that the Thai of Sukhothai (antecedents of the Siamese) overran 
Burma in the thirteenth century. 

4. “Suryavarman. ..extended his control northward to the city of Lampun 
or Haripunjaya as it was known in those days. There the Siamese were strongly 
entrenched even at that early period” (pp. 101-02). A Pali document (Jinaka- 
lamalini) says that a king named Jivaka came from Siridhammanagara (modern 
Ligor) and seized Lavapura (capital of the Mon kingdom of Louvo), about the 
beginning of the eleventh century.!° Another Pali document (Caémadevivamsa) 
tells a similar story but calls the king Sujitaraja.11 There is no evidence that 
this expedition went further north at this time than Korat, from which point 
Dupont thinks it invaded Cambodia.!? Three years later, according to the last- 
mentioned document, one Kambojaraja (undoubtedly Suryavarman I), king 
and son of the king of Siridhammanagara, attacked the Mon kingdom of 
Haripunjaya (Haripunjai) but was defeated and driven back to its capital.1% 
This was long before such a people as the Syam was heard of, in the Menam 
valley or elsewhere, and at least two centuries before the first Tai (or Thai) 
kingdom was formed there. 

5. On more than one occasion, the author speaks of the modern province of 
Annam (pp. 10, 71). The word province has a specific meaning. Of what is 
(or was in modern times) Annam a province? 

B. The following are a few errors or uncertain statements which need 
elucidation: 

1. “The capital of the Sailendra Empire may have been at Srivajaya or 
Palembang” (p. 74). The known facts do not seem to permit much doubt. The 
evidence rests on several documents. (1) In 1918, Coedés identified Srivijaya 
with Palembang.!* (2) The inscriptions of Ligor and Kalasan show that the 
Sailendra dynasty imposed itself on Srivijaya in the Malay Peninsula and Java, 
in the latter part of the eighth century.1® (3) The Nalanda charter shows that a 

Briggs, “Tai, Thai,” 71; Coedés, “L’année du liévre, 1219 a.p.,” India antiqua (1947), 82- 
88. 

* Briggs, “Tai, Thai,” 67-68. 

*G. E. Harvey, A history of Burma (London, 1925), 110-11. 

* Coedés, “Documents sur l’histoire politique et religieuse du Laos occidental,’ BEFEO, 
25 (1925), 80. 

1 Tbid., 159. 

*G. Coedés et Pierre Dupont, “L’inscription de Sdok Kak Thom (hereafter cited as 
“S.K.T.”), BEFEO, 48 (1943-46), 72. 

* Coedés, ‘Documents, etc.,” 159. 

“ Coedés, “Le royaume de Crivijaya,” BEFEO, 18, no. 6 (1918), 1-36; Briggs, “The origin of 
~~ ee dynasty. Present status of the question” (hereafter cited as ‘‘Sailendra’”), JAOS, 
<i Briggs, “The Khmer empire and the Malay peninsula,” Far Eastern quarterly, 9 (May 
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Sailendra king was ruling in Suvarnabhumi (Sumatra)!® at a date which 
Coedés places about the middle of the ninth century.!7 (4) Just at this time, 
Arab travelers began to speak of a place called Zabag,'* which has been identi- 
fied with Srivijaya, or Palembang, and whose ruler — Maharaja — has been 
identified with the Sailendra dynasty. This reviewer gives a documented dis- 
cussion of this matter in a recent article.!® 

2. “...a new Cambodian king selected by the Sailendra king to rule in his 
behalf” (p. 75). The only authority for the conquest of Cambodia by the 
Maharaja is the tale picked up by the Arab traveler Sulayman nearly a century 
later and published by Abi Zayd Hasan in 916. According to this account, the 
Maharaja instructed the Khmer minister “to find some one who can make a 
good king after this fool and put him in place of the latter.”*° The choice, 
then, was made by the Khmers, presumably in the regular way, but doubtless 
subject to the final approval of the Maharaja. Apparently for this purpose, 
Parame$vara (Prince Jayavarman) — who seems to have been the choice — made 
a voyage (seemingly of homage) to Java.?1 

3. “Jayavarman II, the founder of the kingdom of Angkor” (p. 82). Jayavar- 
man founded the independent Khmer kingdom, in 802 a.p., at Mahendraparvata 
(Phnom Kulen), near Angkor. It was his third successor, YaSovarman I, who 
established the capital at Angkor (YaSodharapura), nearly a century later.” 

4. “Jayavarman II was of a family which had gone for refuge to Java during 
the difficulties between the Sailendra and the Cambodian monarch” (p. 83). 
This reviewer knows no good authority for this statement. Coedés has identified 
Jayavarman II with the dynasty of Sambhupura, then reigning near Indra- 
pura.” This reviewer —in a new volume — enumerates documented reasons 
in support of that view.*+ 

5. “Hiranyadama may have come from a Hinduized kingdom of Southeast 
Asia or even from India” (p. 83). The inscription of Sdok Kak Thom says 
Hiranyadama came from Janapada.?5 It was formerly believed that Janapada 
was in a neighboring state or in India (Jambudvipa). This reviewer has 





1950), 275-76, hereafter “Malay peninsula;” Coedés, “Le royaume de Crivijaya: 1. Inscription 
de Vieng Sa (error for Ligor),” 29-31; J. Ph. Vogel, “Het koninkrijk Srivijaya,” Bijdragen tot 
de taal, land-en volkenkunde van Nederlandisch-Indie, 75 (1919), 626-37. 

1° Briggs, ‘‘Sailendra,” 80: Hiranandra Sastri, “The Nalanda copperplate of Devapaladeva,” 
Epigraphie Indica, 17 (1923-24), 310-27. 

% Coedés, Etats hindouisés, 183-86, 214-20; Briggs ‘Malay peninsula,” 279. 

8 Briggs, “Malay peninsula,” 277; Gabriel Ferrand, L’empire sumatranais de Crivijaya 
(Faris, 1922), 52-59. 

1° Briggs, “Malay peninsula,” 274-80. 

Ferrand, Crivijaya, 61. 

“Louis Finot, “Notes d’epigraphie: 15. L’inscription de Sdok Kak Thom,” BEFEO, 15 
(1915), 87, stanzas 61-64. 

* Finot, “S.K.T.,” 88, st. 12-13. 

* Coedés, “Etudes cambodgienne: 21. Les traditions génealogiques des premiers rois d’Ang- 
kor, d’apres les inscriptions de Yasovarman I et de Rajendravarman II,” BEFEO, 28 (1928), 
132. 

% Briggs, The ancient Khmer empire (Philadelphia: American Philosophical Society, 1951), 
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* Finot, “S.K.T.,” 88, st. 69-78. 
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(erroneously) expressed that belief.?* But in a recently published inscription, 
Coedés has shown that Janapada was a group of monasteries at Prasat Khna 
in Cambodia, dedicated to the “god of royalty, or god-king,” and that Hiranya- 
dama was purohita of that worship there.?7 

6. “Hiranyadama taught a clever local brahman, named Sivakaivalya the 
ceremonial procedure. The king then made Sivakaivalya his chaplain” (p. 83). 
§ivakaivalya had been royal chaplain (hotar) to Jayavarman II at Indrapura 
and had accompanied him to Hariharalaya, to Amarendapura, and to Mahen- 
draparvata before being made purohita.*® 

7. “In the ceremony establishing the devine king, it was necessary that the 
king, while on the mountain, receive from the hand of the brahman, a miracul- 
ous linga in which resided royal power” (pp. 83-84). Nothing indicates that a 
physical linga was received from the hand of the Brahman. The only authority 
on this point is the inscription of Sdok Kak Thom. Finot translates this in- 
scription as saying that the Brahman Hiranyadama recited four Tantric texts 
from beginning to end to reduce them to writing in order to teach Sivakaivalya 
to make the ritual of the devaraja.2® The Sanskrit part of the inscription says 
the Brahman carefully extracted the essence of these Sastras in order to establish 
“the magic rites which carry the name of the devaraja.’’°° Stern points out that, 
according to the inscription, the real devaraja was the magic rites which the 
Brahman extracted from the four Tantric texts.*! In other words, the linga- 
baggage carried by Hiranyadama was not a stone or other material image which 
he held in his hand, but the memory of four Tantric texts from which he ex- 
tracted the ritual to transform any material linga into the representation of 
the devaraja.®2 

8. “Ever after he [the Khmer king] would be known as “king of the moun- 
tain” (p. 84). The Sailendra king, as the name implies, was universally known 
as “king of the mountain.” Funan is also said to mean “mountain,’%? and 
Coedés has advanced the opinion that the Sailendra monarchs were the true 
successors of the Funan dynasty, which was conquered by Chenla a few decades 
before the appearance of the Sailendra in history. The Khmer king was never 
called “king of the mountain.” This seems to be the result of a confusion of the 
periods of Khmer history. 

9. “Jayavarman VII considered himself to be the incarnation of Lokesvara” 
(p. 86). This is apparently true during the early part of his reign. The face- 
towers certainly represent him under the guise of LokeSvara. But the idea that 

* Briggs, “A sketch of Cambodian history,” FEQ, 6 (Aug. 1947), 350. 

* Coedés, “Etudes cambodgienne: 87. La cite de Janapada d’aprés une inscription de Prasat 
Khna,” BEFEO, 43 (1943-46), 8-11. 

* Finot, “S.K.T.,” 87-88, st. 61-78; Coedés et Dupont, “L’inscription de Sdok Kak Thom,” 
BEFEO, 43 (1943-46), 96, st. 27; 106-10, st. 61-77. 

* Finot, “S.K.T.,” 88, st. 69-78; also Coedés et Dupont, “S.K.T.,” 106-10, st. 61-77. 

” Finot, “S.K.T.,” 80, st. 29; Coedés et Dupont, ibid., 96, st. 29. 

= Philippe Stern, “Le temple montagne-khmer; le culte du linga et le devaraja,” BEFEO, 
$4 (1984), 614-15. 

© Briggs, “The Hinduized states of Southeast Asia: a review,” FEQ, 7 (Aug. 1948), 388-89. 


® Coedés, Etats hindouisés, 68. 
“Briggs, “The Hinduized states,” 386. 
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he was the living Buddha soon began to take hold of him. As early as 1186, he 
dedicated the temple of Ta Prohm to his mother as Prajnhaparamita “the mystic 
mother of the Buddhas.’’*> In 1191, Preah Khan was dedicated to his father 
as Loke$vara,** and the well-known Buddhic triad was completed by dedicating 
the Bayon to Jayavarman VII as the Buddha. The central idol of the Bayon, 
found in the pit below the socle of the central altar, is the Buddha (not the 
Bodhisattva Lokesvara) under the lineaments of Jayavarman VII.%7 

10. “The powerful Brahman house of Sivakaivalya. ..had been displaced by 
the Buddhists during the reign of Jayavarman VII” (p. 86). The house of 
Sivakaivalya was displaced by Suryavarman I (1002-50), more than a century 
before the accession of Jayavarman VII (1181). Suryavarman I destroyed the 
power of this house (1) by taking its ablest member, Sadasiva, out of the clerical 
life, marrying him to a sister of the queen and making him an important 
minister, under the name of Jayendrapandita, and (2) by appointing as purohita 
of the devaraja, Sankarapandita, of the house of Saptadevakula, to which 
Suryavarman I’s mother belonged. The inscription of Sdok Kak Thom (1052), 
indited by Jayendrapandita, was the swan song of the house of Sivakaivalya. 
After that, it disappeared from history.38 The purohita of Suryavarman I and 
his two successors, who served the new devaraja — the Udayddityesvara — at the 
consecration of the new central temple, the Baphuon, in 1066, was Sankara- 
pandita.*® 

11. “Near its peak was the place for the linga of Vishnu” (p. 88). The linga 
is a form of Siva, the destroyer and recreator in the old Brahmanic Trimarti.* 
Dowson calls it “the symbol under which Siva is universally worshipped” .*! 
Such a thing as a linga of Vishnu is unknown to iconography. The central 
deity of Angkor Wat was undoubtedly an immense statue of Vishnu under 
the lineaments of Siryavarman IJ — a Vishnuraja. There was no linga of either 
the Buddhist king Stryavarman I or the Vishnuite king, Suryavarman II. No 
inscription mentions a Siryesvara. Foucher says that “when the French arche- 
ologists first arrived, they found four idols of the Buddha seated against the 
four walled-up doors of the cella (at the summit of Angkor Wat) and inside the 
latter only shapeless fragments of the old statue. Yet it is quite certain that this 
was the image of a Hindu god, and quite probable that this god was Vishnu, 
or rather the king who founded the temple in the eleventh century A.p., deified 
under the name of Paramavishnuloka”.‘? 

® Coedés, “La stele de Ta Prohm,” BEFEO, 6 (1906), st. 36. 

*® Coedés, “Le stele de Prah Khan d’Angkor,” BEFEO, 40 (1940), st. 36. 


7 Coedés, “‘Nouvelles découvertes 4 Angkor,” Cahiers de l’EFEO, nos. 20-21 (1939), 18-19. 

% Briggs, “The syncretization of religions in Southeast Asia, especially in Cambodia,” JAOS, 
71 (1951). 

*® Auguste Barth, “Inscriptions Sanscrites du Cambodge: 17. Lovek,” in Académie des In- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres: notices et extraits des manuscrits (Paris, 1885), B st. 32. 

“Sir Monier Monier-Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism (London, 1891), 74-75; Sir 
Charles Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism (London, 1921), 3:114. 

“ John Dowson, A classical dictionary of Hindu mythology and religion, geography, history 
and literature (London, 1878), 177. 

“ Alfred Foucher, “The influences of Indian art in Cambodia and Java,” in Sir Asutoch 
Mookerjee silver jubilee volumes (Calcutta, 1922), 3:1, 23. 
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12. “This was not the act of a mild Buddhist monarch, but of a devaraja of 
the old order” (p. 106). The Khmer devaraja, although its name is compounded 
of the first part of the king’s name and -isvara (Siva), is never spoken of as a 
living king. Its material symbol was the linga. The real devardaja, as the in- 
scription seems to say and as Stern explains, was probably the magic rite (see 
no. 6, above). Coedés wrote in 1911: “The idol of this magnificent sanctuary 
was...a linga called in Sanskrit Devaraja (God-king), which does not shelter 
under its sacred forms the essence of a king in particular, but that of the king- 
ship (rot en sot), of the divinized royal function.’’ 

C. The following statements need documentation: 

]. “According to Cambodian history, the Thai were used as shock troops 
in campaigns against Tonkin” (p. 101). A people who have been identified as 
the progenitors of the earliest Siamese (Thai) were pictured as mercenaries in 
the Khmer army in the bas reliefs of Angkor Wat about the middle of the 
twelfth century. The adjoining inscriptions call them Syaém-kuk.*+ Earlier 
Cham inscriptions mention Syam as prisoners along with Khmers.*® Has the 
author any more specific reference? Just what, specifially, does the author mean 
by “Cambodian history,” and on what page is the above-quoted statement made? 

2. “Other Mon cities were Sri Thep” (p. 102). Sri Thep, Sri Deva, or Srideb, 
was on a branch of the Menam River above the Mon settlements and nearly 
contiguous to them, but it seems to have been Vishnuite,** while the Mon settle- 
ments were prevailingly Buddhist. This reviewer would like evidence, if there 
is any, that Sri Thep was Mon. 

3. “The Siamese captured Angkor four times: in 1352, 1393, in 1431, and 
again conclusively in 1460” (p. 105). This reviewer has recently published an 
article which shows that the Siamese captured Angkor only once — in 1431 — 
and that their occupation lasted less than a year.*7 In a letter, which the editor 
of this Quarterly has seen, Coedés accepts this reviewer’s conclusions. 

4. “It was not until 1431...that the Siamese king. ..brought back to his 
capital, Ayuthia, a large number of Cambodian statesmen and Brahmans” 
(p. 105). This reviewer has worked carefully over this field and would like a 
documented reference for this statement. 

LAWRENCE PALMER Briccs 

Princeton, New Jersey 


ON THE USE OF NETHERLANDS INDIES’ STATISTICS 


A recent article! on the former Netherlands Indies contains a severe indict- 
ment of Dutch economic policy, for which the author has drawn extensively 


*“Coedés, Pour mieux comprendre Angkor (Paris, 1947), 142-43. 

“Coedés, “Les bas-reliefs d’Angkor Wat,” Bulletin de la Commission Archéologique de 
l'Indochine (1911), 203. 

“ Briggs, “Tai, Thai,” 62, especially note 19. 

“H. G. Quaritch-Wales, Toward Angkor (London, 1937), 102; Dupont, “Variétés archéo- 
logues: 1. Vishnu mitrés de l’Indochine occidentale,” BEFEO, 42 (1942), 233. 

“ Briggs, “Siamese attacks on Angkor before 1430,” FEQ, 8 (Nov. 1948), 3-33. 

* Justus M. van der Kroef, “Economic origins of Indonesian nationalism,” in South Asia in 
the world today, edited by Phillips Talbot (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1950), 174- 
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on Dutch sources. This comment is not intended as a rebuttal. The author's 
views are in line with popular opinion on colonial policy and form virtually a 
doctrine of faith outside the realm of factual discussion. I am, however, dis- 
turbed at the manner in which the author has adapted Netherlands Indies’ 
statistical sources for his arguments. It would seem that criticism of colonial 
rule is so easy that one can safely use official statistics to prove whatever one 
wants to prove. Mr. van der Kroef, however, has apparently found various data 
unsatisfactory for his purpose and has made alterations. This, of course, is 
his right, but he should not leave the impression that he is actually quoting 
the original sources. In such cases he ought to tell us why he inserted other 
figures and how he arrived at them. In addition he gives interpretations which 
clearly do not fit the statistical tables to which he refers. A few examples of this 
procedure must suffice. 

On pp. 193-194 Mr. van der Kroef refers to the so-called Visman report,? vol. 

1, pp, 17 and 44 for the following statement: 
“.. the government noted in an official report in 1940 that the average native’s 
income was about 20 guilders per year in the rural areas, which were inhabited 
by some 85 per cent of the total population of Indonesia. Yet natives (97 per 
cent of the total population), at the level of this average income, paid almost 
as much in taxes in the decade before the second World War as did the other — 
and infinitely wealthier — groups of Europeans and Chinese combined (See 
Table 4).” 

Before looking at the table, let us see what the Visman report says on the 
pages quoted by the author as his source. Here we find, on p. 17 of vol. 1, after 
a table giving the estimated value of agricultural production for Java and the 
so-called Outer Provinces, the following (I translate): “Assuming that one- 
fourth of the export value of the estate crops accrues to the Indonesian 
population in the form of wages, and that on Java 70 per cent [and] in the 
Outer Provinces 80 per cent of the population makes a living from agriculture, 
the average income of peasants and estate workers can be calculated as follows: 


Average Annual Income 























Per capita of agricultural population in guilders 
Java Outer Prov. 
Gomamercial crops, states... 2.0.6.6... 060. es 1.50 2.75 
Commercial crops, native population......... 1.90 14.40 
Food crops, native population............... 17.40 17.50 
REI eC on ona nislpins oinisa wale wineie ie 20.80 34.65 
OR fo OB SS ee 93.60 155.50* 





*Italics in Visman report. 





201. This volume is a report of the twenty-fifth annual institute of the Norman Wait Harris 
Memorial Foundation held in May 1949. The editor of the volume gives in a footnote the 
following introduction to the author of the paper here discussed: “Instructor in the history of 
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The report continues: “In view of the large local consumption of food crops one 
may calculate the annual cash income per family at 50 guilders on Java and 100 
guilders in the Outer Provinces.” 

Mr. van der Kroef has picked, apparently, the twenty guilders per capita 
figure for Java as the most convenient for his argument, ignoring the sub- 
stantially higher figure for the Outer Provinces. Moreover, he does not mention 
the family income figures, which have direct relation to the tax question he 
raises. But the author does not merely practice selection; he also apparently 
adds new figures where useful. 

His table 4, according to a footnote taken from p. 44 of the Visman report, 
appears below on the left with the translated table from the report on the right. 

















van der Kroef, table 4 Visman report, vol. 1, p. 44 
Tax yield according to population groups || Tax yield according to population groups 
(in millions of guilders) (in millions of guilders) 
Year 
Estimated to originate | Estimated to orig- 
European and : ; : 
: Native from Europeans, Chinese | inate from Indo- 
For. Oriental : ; ; 
and other For. Orientals | nesian population 
1913 47.6 35:5 47.6 55:3 
1923 191.9 110.6 191.9 110.6 
1930 184.1 128.6 184.1 128.6 
1933 133.9 112.8 113.9 93.9 
1936 114.9 110.2 114.9* 99.7* 
1939 135.6 143.8 




















*Footnote: Without the special export 
tariff on native rubber. 


The author does not explain how he arrived at his new figures on Indonesian 
tax yield for 1933 and 1936, both substantially higher than in the source he 
quotes. The figures for 1939 are not given in my copy of the report. I would 
be glad to know that Mr van der Kroef is citing a more complete edition. 
The author realizes, however, that it is not so very remarkable that about 
sixty-five million Indonesians, even if poor by our standards, paid almost as 
much in taxes as a relative handful (1,800,000) of non-Indonesians. Accord- 
ing to him, “This distribution might even be considered rather fair until one 
is reminded of the figures with reference to the income tax, which began with 
annual earnings of 900 guilders and up” (p. 194). Then follows a statement 
(p. 194) that must confuse anyone who has no access to the reference: “In 





civilization, Michigan State College. [Mr. van der Kroef did not attend the twenty-fifth Insti- 
tute of the Norman Wait Harris Memorial Foundation. His paper was submitted after the 
end of the Institute, but since it deals with one of the major topics discussed at that Institute, 
it is felt that its inclusion will add to the general usefulness of this volume.—Ep1Tor.]” 
*Verslag van de Commissie tot Bestudeering van Staatsrechtelijke Hervormingen, ingesteld 
bij Gouvernementsbesluit van 14 September, 1940, no. 1x/KAB (Batavia, 1941). 2 volumes. 
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1939 the government revealed* that approximately 50 per cent of the total 
European group earned between 3,000 and 8,000 guilders a year, but only 
1/200 of 1 per cent of all Indonesians fell in this category.” Let us look at the 
table on p. 45 of the Visman Report to which Mr. van der Kroef refers us as 
the source of these “facts.” 


Distribution of Assessed in the Income Tax According to Population and Income Groups 








Number Assessed 




















Income groups 
(Annual income Europeans Indonesians Foreign Orientals 
in guilders) i 
Number | Per cent Number Per cent Number | Per cent 
900-1,200 6170 | 9 9,782 31 10,233 | 25 
1,200-3,000 26,139 | 39 17,903 SY 24,865 | 57 
3,000-6,000 | 20,729 31 2,929 ? 6,237 | 14 
6,000—12,000 10,576 16 438 1 1,906 | 4 
12,000-30,000 2,336 | 4 118 ae | 527 1 
30,000-60,000 248 | 2 <1 40 <1 
60,000—120,000 54 xo 2 <A 13 <A 
Over 120,000 6 — — 1 <a 
| } 
ree | 66,258 | 100 31,174 100 43,824 | 100 











It will be noted that there is no income group of 3,000-8,000 guilders.‘ It 
can, however, be deduced from the table that almost 10 per cent of the assessed 
Indonesians were in this category, compared to somewhat over 40 per cent of 
the European group. How, then, does Mr. van der Kroef arrive at his damning 
1/200 of one per cent? It appears that in the case of the Europeans he computes 
—as the table does — the percentage in terms of 66,258 assessed Europeans 
(not the entire European population). In dealing with Indonesians, however, 
he shifts the basis of his calculations and computes what proportion the, say, 
3,200 assessed Indonesians in the 3,000-8,000 guilder category form of the entire 
Indonesian population of 65,000,000. Result: 1/200 of one per cent! It is, of 
course, a well-known fact that the level of living, particularly in terms of money 
income, in all east and south Asiatic countries is low compared to that of 
Europeans. The figures in the accompanying table are a case in point if anyone 
would doubt it. But why should one make a special effort to present matters 
as worse than they are? 

On page 195 the author gives a table which, according to the footnote, is 
taken from the Visman Report, volume 1, page 41. No other source is men- 
tioned, and no explanation is given for the conflicting figures in the two tables 
here printed side by side: 


It may be noted that this “revelation” took place every year in the Statistical abstract 
(Statistisch jaaroverzicht) of the Annual Indian report (Indisch verslag). 

* One can calculate the percentages for this category by using the more detailed statistics 
of the Annual report (see footnote 3), but this does not affect the substance of the argument. 
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Ordinary Government Expenditure on Emancipation Projects (in Millions of Guilders) 














| 
van der Kroef, p. 195 | Visman Report, p. 41 

Year | | 

| Total Percentage of total ordinary Total Percentage of total ordinary 

spent government expenditure || spent governinent expenditure 
1919 95:7 24.5 93.7 24.5 
1921 128.4 25.0 128.4 25.0 
1924 76.6 19.0 76.6 19.0 
1930 119.2 22.5 | 119.2 22.5 
1936 52.4 15.0 54.6 16.0 
1939 | 63.2 14.8 i| 70.0 17.0 

















He also ignores the explicit statement in connection with this table that many 
expenses for emancipation and welfare projects were in the course of years 
transferred from the central to the local (provincial) budgets. He does, however, 
draw the conclusion that “the sums spent by the government for national and 
popular development were steadily decreasing” and, once more, that “emancipa- 
tion sums decreased” (p. 195). 

For lack of space I must limit myself to comment on only one more point. In 
describing the increasing impact of Western enterprise on the native economy, 
the author writes (p. 178): “The purchaser [of native produce] began to insist 
on controlling the production process, often through the purchase of the land 
under cultivation.” It is only fair to point out — and I hope that Mr. van der 
Kroef will agree — that since the Agrarian Law of 1870, no land (cultivated or 
otherwise) could be sold’ to nonnatives except for house lots in certain areas. 
Perhaps Mr. van der Kroef will disagree and will point out some legal loophole 
to support his statement. The point at issue is, however, not theoretical possibil- 
ities. It is whether land has been actually purchased from natives by Western 
entrepreneurs. It will be of interest to many students of Indonesian affairs to see 
what evidence Mr. van der Kroef has for his statement. 

Jan O. M. Broek 

University of Minnesota 


REPLY TO MR. BROEK 


Iam honored that such a noted scholar on Indonesia as Mr. Broek has elected 
to comment on my brief sketch of the economic origins of Indonesian nation- 
alism. At first glance his points seem well taken, but on closer scrutiny they 
seem to lack foundation in fact. The basic flaw in Mr. Broek’s critique is his 
approach to the statistical data offered by the Visman report. It should be noted 
at once that this government report is useful in that it provides much-needed — 
and sometimes the only — factual information on certain Indonesian conditions. 
However, the report must be used with the utmost critical discrimination. A 
former member of the Visman Committee, W. F. Wertheim has only recently 
pointed out in detail the peculiar conditions that prevailed in the fact-gathering 
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activities of the committee and has called attention to the dubious nature of 
much of the data presented.! In fairness to the committee it should be pointed 
out that in its report it warns repeatedly that its data are general and rough 
estimates and should therefore be used with care (see for example vol. 1, p. 18). 
This is, for example, very much the case in the instance where Mr. Broek 
criticizes supposed discrepancies in my presentation of the Indonesian per 
capita income figures. It should also be emphasized that the text of the report 
throughout modifies the data of the tables, sometimes to a considerable degree. 
The text also provides additional data not found in the tables. Though Mr. 
Broek throughout his critique inserts the tables of the Visman report to com- 
pare with my own tables, he will have noted that my tables are not intended 
as mere duplicates of the Visman tables but are based on the information of the 
entire page or pages of the report as cited. No “new figures where useful,” as 
Mr. Broek claims, have been added. Nor has any “selection” been practiced 
beyond the limits of a careful study of the statistical data concerned. 

Much the same problem arises in connection with Mr. Broek’s criticism of 
the tax categories which I have used. Again my conclusions are drawn from 
the pages of the Visman report as cited. Mr. Broek’s contention that “there 
is no income group of 3,000-8,000 guilders,” is meaningless, for any tax distribu- 
tion could usefully employ the data of that category in the construction of a 
table. But as a matter of fact I have not given such a table. Furthermore, Mr. 
Broek himself admits that “it can, however, be deduced from the table [of the 
Visman report] that almost 10 per cent of the assessed Indonesians were in this 
category, compared to somewhat over 40 per cent of the European group.” It 
is here that the nub of the problem lies. For in order to determine accurately 
any distribution of wealth on the basis of income tax figures, one must take 
the entire population group into consideration. In this manner my figure of 
1/200 of 1 per cent of all Indonesians is indeed suggestive of the vast gulf that 
separated European and Indonesian per capita income. Mr. Broek’s statement 
that I calculated the percentage of the European group on the basis of the 
assessed Europeans and not on their total number is in error, for I have written 
“total European group” in this connection (p. 194). Furthermore Mr. Broek 
overlooks the fact that the total number of assessed Europeans is all but identical 
with the entire full-blood European group in Indonesia, making allowances 
for unemployed spouses, minors and so-called kampong-Europeanen (those who 
have gone native). The number of assessed Europeans in the 3,000- to 8,000- 
guilder category would, on the evidence of the very table which Mr. Broek 
supplies, be indeed “50 per cent of the total European group” as I have written! 
In addition, the statement made by Mr. Broek in note four of his critique is 
without foundation in fact, for the Statistisch jaaroverzicht supplies figures of 
assessed persons under the income tax for every pro mille of income. Given the 
data on each pro mille category, it is possible, with due regard for total popula- 
tion figures, to assess the total distribution of wealth. No “special effort to pre- 
sent matters worse than they are,” as Mr. Broek claims, has been made. Indeed 


1 Nederland op den tweesprong (The Hague, 1946), 3-18. 
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when compared to the estimates of another student of the problem? — whose 
views I regard as excessive in this connection — my estimates are rather con- 
servative. 

Mr. Broek writes that I have only used the per capita income figures for Java 
(approximately 20 guilders per year) and that I have ignored the “substantially 
higher figures” for the Outer Provinces, the latter having a “direct relation” to 
the tax question according to Mr. Broek. In no instance does Mr. Broek’s 
uncritical acceptance of the Visman tabular data and his ignoring of the text 
lead to such errors in fact as in this case. For Mr. Broek has apparently entirely 
overlooked the warning sounded by the report and the modification suggested 
(vol. 1, p. 18), and that directly underneath the table which he reproduces in 
his critique. Furthermore Mr. Broek seems to ignore the fact that I have taken 
the mean average for both Java and the Outer Provinces with emphasis on the 
rural areas, where cash incomes are infinitely lower than in the cities. I trust that 
Mr. Broek will also agree that the millions of isolated and near primitive Irians, 
Toradjas, and Buginese, to name but a few groups, having practically no cash 
income at all, do not strike a balance with the few Indonesians in the Outer 
Provinces who, particularly in rubber cultivation, had cash incomes even higher 
than many Europeans. Professor Boeke has recently shown the abnormality of 
such success in these isolated instances.? The average income of the Outer 
Provinces is therefore in most instances even lower than of Java. Furthermore, 
it would not appear that Mr. Broek has taken into consideration the problem 
of the conversion of the heerendiensten in the Outer Provinces in this connec- 
tion. And finally, his contention (and not that of the Visman report) that the 
family figures have any relation to taxation lacks grounds in fact, since taxation 
is based upon individual income and not upon family units. 

Mr. Broek writes that I have ignored the statement of the Visman Committee 
that many expenses for emancipation and welfare projects were in the course 
of years transferred from the central to the local (provincial) budget. This state- 
ment I have indeed ignored and that with what I believe to be good reason, 
for it is to be feared that Messrs. Uffelie and Elias — authors of this opinion — 
have greatly overstated their case. The structure of the provincial councils was 
such that their revenue and budgets were very small and at all times subject 
to the approval of the central government, which repeatedly interfered in their 
operations. As a result, such appropriations as the councils could make for 
emancipation projects were generally so limited that they had either to be 
abandoned or assistance had to be obtained from the central government. The 
authority of the councils was in fact so limited that, in the words of one author- 
ity, they could do little else except “pass on the taxes on firecrackers and the 
fees for dog licenses.” It should also be noted that there were only three such 
councils, all in Java, so that the far greater part of Indonesia continued to be 
dependent on the central government for the funds for emancipation projects. 

*R. J. Reys, De inkomstenbelasting der Inlanders en met hen gelijkgestelden in Neder- 
landsch-Oost-Indié (Leyden, 1932), 163-164. Dissertation. 


*J. H. Boeke, Ontwikkelingsgang en toekomst van bevolkings-en ondernemingslandbouw 
in Nederlandsch-Indié (Leyden, 1948). 
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And all these sums, as I have indicated, decreased in the course of time. Regency 
and urban councils were generally in an even worse position. Lack of space 
prevents me from discussing the matter further, but Mr. Broek is referred to the 
dissertations of Roskott, Aalders, and van Beusekom on the subject, as well as 
to the summary sketch of Professor van Vollenhoven with its well-known char- 
acterization of the provincial councils as “miserable abortions.’’ 

I agree with Mr. Broek that the Agrarian Law of 1870 prohibits the sale of 
land to non-Indonesians. But the quotation which he uses in order to imply 
my ignorance of this matter can hardly serve that purpose, for it is taken from 
that section of my study which deals with the historical evolution of agricultural 
enterprise, particularly with the increasing dependence of native agriculture on 
Western enterprise. This quotation is as as a matter of fact concerned with the 
early stages of native agriculture. Mr. Broek will have noted that further on 
in my discussion I have spoken of leases and acquisitions, not of purchases 
(see especially p. 181). Furthermore Mr. Broek apparently ignores the fact that 
the Agrarian Law of 1870 permitted long-term leases of native land to Western 
enterprise, some of them as long as 99 years. The Agrarian Law did not, there- 
fore, prevent the continued dependence of the native producer on Western 
enterprise, which had existed before 1870. Nor did that law close the vast gulf 
that separated native agriculture from Western agriculture. As for “legal loop- 
holes” in the law of 1870, permitting purchase of native land by nonnatives, 
two isolated and exceptional instances are indeed known to me, namely the 
extension of the private estate “Kandjeng,” district Depok, West-Java and the 
purchase under a lang contract of land in Halmahera. For the particulars Mr. 
Broek is referred to the appropriate government decrees and to the study of van 
Riemsdijk on the matter.® 

A critical use of statistical data does not, as Mr. Broek seems to believe, lead 
to a point where one can prove whatever one wants to prove. Nor do the data 
presented by me and the interpretations drawn from them constitute even re- 
motely ‘‘a doctrine of faith outside the realm of factual discussion.” Perhaps 
it is therefore not without significance that nowhere in his comments does Mr. 
Broek relate his criticisms to any of the chief conclusions in my study. 

Justus M. VAN DER KROoEF 


Michigan State College 


A PRACTICAL ALPHABETIC SCRIPT FOR CHINESE 


In ancient China, writing was largely phonetic. After the reforms made by 
Li Sz [Li Ssu] and Cheng Mao in the third century, B.c., nine-tenths of the 
characters were made up with two parts, one indicating the pronunciation and 


*B. F. Roskott, De lagere Nederlandsch-Indische rechtsgemeenschappen en haar verhouding 
tot de centrale gemeenschap (Leyden, 1933); A. A. Aalders, Het toezicht op de lagere rechts- 
gemeenschappen in Nederlandsch-Indié (Leyden, 1934); J. van Beusekom, De Indische pro- 
vincie, inleiding tot het Nederlandsch-Indisch provinciaal recht (Amsterdam, 1937); C. van 
Vollenhoven, “Deconcentratie van het regeeren overzee,” Koloniaal tijdschrift, 25 (1929), 99. 

5Indisch staatsblad, 1922, no. 8; 1923, no. 1; H. C. G. van Riemsdijk, “Het landgoed Perma- 
kasaan en zijn uitbreiding te Halmahera,” Indisch genootschap (June 6, 1923), 10. 
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the other the class of things denoted. Phonetic plus radical make an unambigu- 
ous writing for Chinese homonymns. In Han times, government clerks were 
required to write 9,000 characters, today an impossible demand. New char- 
acters, which offered little difficulty to intelligent persons, were formed by 
adding a different radical to an old phonetic. But Chinese pronunciation 
changed, and this script is today arbitrary and unphonetic. It needs a new 
reform. 

Previous attempts have followed Western scripts in writing only pronuncia- 
tion. They have all failed when tested in practical use. Because of its many 
homonymns, a lucid Chinese script requires the Chinese principle of phonetic 
plus radical. If tones are written, only thirty radicals need be used. Their 
sufficiency has been demonstrated by preparing a vocabulary with distinctive 
writings for each of the 3,000 commonest Chinese characters. 

In this new script, instead of characters as phonetics, there is used the 
Gardner-Dubs simplification of the Wade-Giles romanization, which drops 
apostrophes, diacritical marks, unpronounced letters, and changes the spelling 
for unaspirated surds, but leaves the Wade-Giles admirable vowel system un- 
changed, except for using a final -zh for -ih. For a script to be used in southern 
as well as northern Mandarin-speaking areas, the distinction between ch- and 
ts-, hs- and s-, etc., before « and ii, indicated in Mathews’ Dictionary, must be 
written. The vocabulary has, however, been arranged so that failure to make 
this distinction causes no ambiguity in writing. Since the same tone is pro- 
nounced differently in various Mandarin-speaking areas, accents representing 
tone contours are misleading. Instead, the vocabulary uses accents derived 
from their Chinese names. The shang-ping tone is written 4, the hsia-ping a, 
the shang-sheng a, the chii-sheng 4 (motion of a foot expelling a dog), the 
ru-sheng 4 (using lower part of the character ru). Since clarity is all-important 
in any script, different kinds of symbols are used for syllables, tones, and radicals. 
This font of twenty-two Latin letters, five vowel-accents, and thirty radicals can 
be placed upon an ordinary typewriter or linotype machine, so that the same 
machine can write Chinese, English, and other languages, without loss of clarity 
in writing. Its use would bring a remarkable economy and liberation in ease of 
writing, printing, and learning. Illiterates can learn 3,000 characters in this 
system in much less time than 1,000 in the old script, so that the Bible ceases 
to be a closed book to them. The distinctive feature of this script is its use of 
radicals — any romanization or tone-mark system can be used with it. The one 
used is merely the simplest and easiest for illiterates to learn. In ordinary writing, 
radicals and/or tone-marks may moreover be omitted whenever the meaning 
is clear without them. The two accompanying pages will illustrate the proposed 
script; further explanations may be had from the author. 

Homer H. Duss 
Oxford University, England 
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THE THIRTY RADICALS 











THE HEAVEN GROUP 3, CHUAN, ANIMAL,MILITARY, 

8, TIEN, TIME,HEAVENLY,UPWARDS. a, CHUNG, INSECTS,WORMS, SNAKES, 

X, MUO, FIRE,BRISHT,VIGOROUS, SMALL ,MAKE SMALL,SOFT. 
ADMIRABLE, ABUNDANT,LARGE. THE HUMAN GROUP 

3, CHI, BIRD, AIRY, FEATHER, A, REN, HUMAN, SOCIAL. 
HAIR, DISPLAY, GAS. x, Mi, FEMALE, BEAUTY. 

#, SHEN, RELIGIOUS, DIVINE, e, KOU, SPEECH, BREATH, 
SPIRITUAL. x, WEN, LITERARY, GRAMMATICAL, 

%, WANG, PHILOSOPHICAL, MORAL. +, SIN, FEELINGS,PSYCHOLOGICAL, 

B, CHEN, POLITICAL, ECONOMIC. A, RU, BODILY. 

4+, 60U, ABSTRACTIONS, MEASURES, 2, $HOU, HAND, SMALL MOVEMENTS, 

THE EARTH GROUP 1, 6Z0U, LARGE MOVEMENTS. 

+, TU, EARTH, TOPOGRAPHY. a, JZH, REST,QUIET,STOP,REACH, 

&, 3HZH, MINERAL, METAL, HINDRANCE, ORDINARY, 
CHEMICAL, HARD. —, M1, BUILDINGS, ENCLOSE, 

¥, SHUI, LIQUID, FISH. DOWNWARDS. 


MU, LARGE PLANTS,WOOD,BAMBOO. wm, MING, USEFUL. 
~, fSAO, SMALL PLANTS, FLOWERS.  &, §Z, CLOTH, TEXTILES. 


#, SE, COLORS, SOUNDS, #, JIN, GARMENTS, ATTACH. 
SENSATIONS. 5, BAl, MEDICAL, SICKNESS, 
f, BEI, PRECIOUS, FOOD, GOOD. EVIL, NEGATIVE. 


AN EXAMPLE OF THE NEW CHINESE SCRIPT 


— eee ee 





YUE-Han POx-Yine. 514-¥T4 Janex. 1. farx-THua Yu Saoz, Saoz Vi 
SHANGE-514 TuNG4-OZAl2, BAOE OZIUX-SHZH SHANG-O14. 2. JEX BAoE 
Taix-CHua YU SHanc-51% func4-O2Alae. 3. WAN4-WUm SHZH OZ1Ew-JO TA 
BZA0L-D1. PANX BEIX HZAOL-DI, MEI-YU Y14-YANG4 BU-SHZH 521Ew-v0 
TA BZA0L-D1. 4. SHENGA-MINGP DZA! TA C14-TOU. JE SHENGA-MING? 
BZ1U-SHZH RENA DI GUANGX. 5. GUANGX JAOX DZAI HOe-ANe-LI, 

HO-An CAtiex Bu O21E2-SHOU GuANGX. 
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6. YUx V1-GO REN, SHZH TSUNG SHANG-51# NA-L1 CHAIL-LAI-D1, 


hINGD-JIAO YUE-HAN. 7. JEX-REN CAI, WEI YAO 0Z0 JIENS-vENG, J1A00 


JUNGA-REN YINX TA KO-Y! SIN. 8. TA BU-SHZH NA GUANGX, NAIX SHZH 
yAO WE! GUANGX DZ0 JIEN®-JENG. 9. NA GUANGX SHZH JENE-GUANGX, 


JAOX-C HANGX Yi-TSIEL SHENGA DZA! SHZHB-SHANG-DI RENA. 


VOCABULARY TO THE ASOVE PASSAGE 





Kit, Love & JANG, CHAPTER = SHout, RECEIVE “& 

Ane, ‘DARK BS JAOX, SHINE, ACCORD INGE SHZH8, WORLD,EPOCH tt 
BEIx, SUFFER AK Jex, THISiS. SHZHR, BE 

80s, NOT O° JENE, TRUE, REAL 6) Sinz, ASINEZ, FAITH 43 
HAIL, SEND & ENG, PROOF Sa> TAK, HE,SHE,1T, THEY 10 
EHUB, BEGINNING 47) Jiaoe, CALL, CAUSES AIX, TOO, GREAT A 
thiex, ver Ap JIEN®, SEE TouA, HEAD, FIRST 3B 
BAZ, DOCTRINE, KNOWSE). YOx, YAox, PARTICLE 7 TS1EL, CAEL, CLOSE,ALL4A 
51%, GOD * JUNGA, MULTITUDE AK TSUNGL, FROM, FOLLOW{X 


514, ORDINAL PREFIX Kox, MAY,CAN 
Bix, PARTICLE,REALLYAY Cart, come AR 
BZ2Ala, IN, AT YE Cie, INSIDE = 
5ZA0L, CREATE, BUILDS. CIANGX, BRIGHT = 
521Ew,JtEm, AVAIL or 4a Mens, MOS, HAVE NOTA. 
Bt1e?, Jigs, RECEIVES MINGD, NAME, FAME 2 
ING?, LIFE,COMMANDGP- 


, 


Bziux, Jiurx, THEN fla 


S201, D0, ACT, MAKE{F Wax, NEIX, THAT 
NAX, NEIX, WHICH 


FANX, WHATEVER 7G 

tix, HAPPINESS AZ 
fox, GEx, cLassiFrer{[ 
GUANGX, Lint A 

HAN, PEN 527) 

fide, REIS, BLACK 





NAIX, THEREUPON /4 
RENA, PERSON, MAN AL 
SHANGA, ABOVE -L 
SHENGA, LIFE, BORN 2E. Vix, GIVE, WITH BZ 


tunc4, TocETHER [él 
v. - 
WAN4, TEN THOUSAND, 


WEI14, DO, BE, MAKE 
WEI, BECAUSE =" 


WUm, THING AD 

YANG4, SHAPE, sort fx. 
YAOx, WANT, WILL-4e 
¥ix, USE, WITH, HENCEJA 
Vi4#, ONE, FIRST — 
VINe, SOUND & 

VINX, BECAUSE [A) 

Yux, HAVE A 


VUEB,YOE, AGREEMENT*) 





FAR EASTERN ART 


IMPORTANT MUSEUM ACCESSIONS IN 1950 
Edited by JoHN A. PoPE 





ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN: UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN MUSEUM OF ART 
China 


CERAMICS. Wei; tomb figurine of a seated woman with two bowls; dark gray clay, unglazed; 
H. 4"°/,.”. Gift of Dr. D. K. Lieu. [1950/2.11] 

Wei; tomb statuette of a saddled horse; unglazed, with traces of polychrome decoration; H. 
10'/,.”. Gift of Dr. D. K. Lieu. [1950/2.12] 

T’ang; tomb figurine of a foreign traveler wearing a fur cap and a fur-lined coat; unglazed, 
with extensive polychrome decoration; H. 814”. [1950/2.13] 

T’ang; jar with two small loop handles; stoneware with chocolate-brown glaze splashed with 
gray and blue; H. 534”, D. 574”. [1950/2.14] 

Sung; covered bowl of ting ware, from Chii-lu-hsien; H. (with cover) 5"5/,,.”, D. 614”. [1950/ 
2.15] 

Sung; bowl of northern celadon ware; olive-green glaze and incised decoration of three fish 
and waves; H. 174”, D. 454”. [1950/2.16] 


BETHLEHEM, PENNSYLVANIA: LEHIGH UNIVERSITY 


China 


According to the Lehigh alumni bulletin, 38 (Jan. 1951), no. 5, the university in 1950 re- 
ceived about 100 Chinese porcelains as a gift from Mrs. Elizabeth M. Baker in memory of her 
late husband, a former alumnus trustee. Most of the pieces are blue and white and single 
color wares of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, though at least one piece is as early 
as Han. The gift also includes incense burners, ivory carvings, and animal statuettes. 


BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICHIGAN: MUSEUM OF THE CRANBROOK 
ACADEMY OF ART 


China 
Bronze. Shang; pole top in the shape of a winged ram; H. 814”. [1950.55] 


CERAMICS. T’ang; three color lead glaze ware bottle vase; H. 8"/,.”. [1950.57] 

T’ang; lead glaze ware ewer decorated with applied molded medallions; broken and repaired 
with fragments of a similar piece; H. 1314”. [1950.54] 

Sung; Ying-ch’ing ware bowl; conical shape with incised design; H. 27%”, D. 8”. [1950.53] 

Sung; celadon bow! with fluted exterior; H. 3”, D. 6”. [1950.58] 

Sung; northern celadon bowl, conical shape with interior decorated with carved design; H. 
314”, D. 814”. [1950.59] 

Sung; Tz’u-chou ware pillow with sgraffiato decoration; H. 4°/15”, L. 75/16”, W. 5”. [1950.60] 

Sung; Chiin ware bowl, deep conical shape with clair de lune glaze; H. 134”, D. 334”. [1950.62] 

Sung; Honan temmoku ware tea bowl, oil spot markings; H. 2/15”, D. 534”. [1950.63] 

Sung; Honan temmoku ware tea bowl, hare’s fur markings; H. 234”, D. 67/1.”. [1950.64] 

Sung; Ting ware bowl, conical shape with interior decorated with high relief molded design; 
H. 2°/16”, D. 714”. [1950.65] 
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Early Ming; Tz’u-chou, mei-ping; with underglaze decoration in black on white slip; H. 834”, 
D. 5”. [1950.51] 

Ming; blue and white mei-ping; H. 13°/1.”, D. 734”. [1950.66] 

Ming: Wu-ts’ai ware jar, six character Chia-ch’ing mark under base; H. 634”, D. 914”. [1950.56] 

Ming; Three-color vase; H. 10*/:.”, D. 514”. [1950.52] 


ScuLPTURE. Han; figure of a woman, from Chang-sha, wood; H. 11”, D. (at base) 4”. [1950.61] 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS: MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


China 


Ceramics. Ch’ing; club-shaped vase, powder blue, K’ang-hsi period; Morgan catalogue A7; 
H. 167%”, D. 7/16”. [50.2619] 

Ch’ing; club-shaped vase, powder blue, K’ang-hsi period; Morgan catalogue Al2; H. 16*/,.”, 
D. 774". [50.2620] " 

Ch’ing; club-shaped vase, powder blue, K’ang-hsi period; Morgan catalogue A8; H. 1634”, D. 
734,". [50.2621] 

Ch’ing; club-shaped vase, coral red and gilding, Ch’ien-lung period; Morgan catalogue 525; 
H. 17/16", D. 79/16”. [50.2622] 


Prints. Ming; Ten bamboo studio; book in four parts, incomplete, edition of 1633. [50.522- 

649] 

In the bequest of Charles Bain Hoyt of Camden, Maine, the Museum came into possession 
of one of the few outstanding collections of Far Eastern art still in private hands. Well known 
to students who have seen parts of it on loan at the Museum of Fine Arts and at the Fogg Art 
Museum in recent years, the collection numbers over 1,400 objects and for practical reasons 
can not be listed here in the usual detail. An analysis of the categories represented will serve 
to indicate the fields emphasized, and it need hardly be added that the high average quality 
of so large a group is an enduring monument to the exacting taste of this collector. 

Chinese art: Some 868 objects including over 700 ceramics, 55 bronzes and 32 paintings. The 
ceramic collection is mainly of the middle periods with 176 T’ang and 277 Sung pieces though 
there are important groups from Han (43 pieces), Ming (58 pieces), and Ch’ing (97 pieces); 
and all periods are represented by examples of more than casual interest. 

Japanese art: Some 283 objects including 147 ceramics, 58 paintings, and 29 prints in addi- 
tion to the other categories. 

Korean art: Some 255 objects include the important ceramic group of 192 pieces and 41 
bronzes. 

Annam, Indonesia, Siam, and the Sino-Siberian area are also represented. 

Other Far Eastern accessions number 487 objects, embracing various branches of Chinese, 
Japanese, and Korean art. 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK: THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM 
China 


CrraMics. Sung; conical bowl of Lung-ch’uan ware, undecorated; iron-red footrim, glazed 
base; H. 174”, D. 414”. [50.148] 

Sung; bowl of white ting ware with copper band around rim; mandarin ducks, reeds and wave 
design incised on interior; glazed base; D. 7*/15”. [50.161] 


Mongolia 


CrraMics. Liao; ewer in the form of a leather wine bottle; terracotta body with iridescent 
green glaze stopping well above the base; foliate pattern in underglaze drawing; H. 1014”. 
[50.162] 
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CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS: FOGG ART MUSEUM 
China 


Bronze. Shang; covered vessel of the type kuang; inscription of one character inside bottom; 
H. 834”, L. 974”. Gift of Arthur Sachs. [1950.128] 

Sixth century; gilt bronze standing Avalokitesvara with cintamani and amrta vase; lotus pedes- 
tal on four-legged base; H. 115%” overall. Gift of Arthur Sachs. [1950.155] 


Ceramics. Han through Ch’ing; group of 98 vessels including an important group of Ming 
and Ch’ing monochromes (nine imperial yellow, six apple green, 12 mirror black, seven 
coral red, one peach bloom) and 11 blue and white. Bequest of Helen Pratt Dane. [1950.83/ 
1-98] 

T'ang; prancing horse with red, green, and gray pigments; H. 1414”, L. 1914”. Bequest of Mrs. 
John Nicholas Brown. [1950.86] 

Sung; Ying-ch’ing ware bowl of peony shape on high foot; H. 154”, D. 414”. Gift of C. T. Loo, 
in memory of Anne Scott Thomson, Assistant Curator. [1950.96] 

Sung; Tz’u-chou ware oblong rectangular pillow; buff stoneware, white slip, painted designs 
in dark brown under creamy glaze; stamped on base in cartouche, ku hsiang chang chia 
tsao; L. 12”. Gift of C. Adrian Rubel. [1950.156] 

Yuan; Shu-fu ware dish, molded decoration of chrysanthemums; light blue glaze over white 
biscuit; H. 154”, D. 634”. Gift of C. T. Loo in memory of Anne Scott Thomson, Assistant 
Curator. [1950.97] 


Horn. Ming and Ch’ing; group of 71 vessels of carved rhinoceros horn. Bequest of Mrs. John 
Nicholas Brown. [1950.125/1-71] 

JavE. Ming and Ch’ing; group of 12 carved jade vessels and figures. Bequest of Helen Pratt 
Dane. [1950.83 /103-114] 


PaINTING. Ch’ing; ancestor portrait; H. 6014”, W. 3474”. Bequest of Professor C. E. Noyes. 
[1950.124] 


Japan 


Ceramics. Group of four vessels: Seto, Kyoto and Awata wares. Bequest of Helen Pratt Dane. 
[1950.83 /99-102] 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS: THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


China 


Bronze. Shang; vessel of the type chtieh; H. 734”. [50.1622] 
Late Chou; halberd inlaid with silver; L. 634”. [50.1627] 
Late Chou; belt hook inlaid with gold and silver; L. 814”. [50.1628] 


Ceramics. Han; standing dog with green glaze; H. 1214”. [50.1630] 

Sung; conical bowl with brown glaze; H. 614”. D. 1034”. [50.1492] 

Sung; bottle of chien ware, black glaze with rust spots; H. 1114”. [50.1635] 

Sung; northern celadon covered box with carved floral decoration; D. 414”. [50.1629] 

Ming; white gallipot, Yung-lo period, incised floral decoration; H. 11”. [50.1623] 

Jape. Shang-Ch’ing; 852 jades, largely archaic, from the collection of Edward and Louise B. 
Sonnenschein. [50.200-1052] 


Lacquer. Late Chou; lacquered wood cup with painted decoration, style of Ch’ang-sha; L. 
654”, W. 514”. [50.1625] 
Ming; lacquer box inlaid with mother-of-pearl and gold on black ground; D. 434”. [50.1624] 


PAINTING. T’ang—Sung; Female palace musicians playing before the emperor, ink and color on 
silk, 1 seal, 1 inscription; H. 1614”, L. 7214”. [50.1370] 
Sung; landscape, ink on silk, 3 seals; H. 1014”, L. 216”. [50.1369] 
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Ming; Bamboo in spring rain, ink on paper, signed Hsia Ch’ang, 38 seals, 7 inscriptions, dated 
1441; H. 1614”, L. 600”. [50.2] 

Ming; landscape, ink and color on paper, signed Hsieh Shih-ch’en, 9 seals, 4 inscriptions; H. 
1074”, L. 159”. [50.1151] 

Ming; One hundred birds, ink on paper, signed Chang Féng-I, 7 seals, 1 inscription, dated 
1626; H. 1734”, L. 221”. [50.1515] 


ScuLPTURE. Late Chou; carved wood dos-d-dos monsters with painted surface, style of Ch’ang- 
sha; H. 1934”. [50.1152] 


TEXTILES. Ming; two k’o-ssu panels of birds and flowers; H. 46”, W. 27”. [50.156-57] 


Japan 
Prints. The actor Onoye Tamiz6 as a komusé by Katsukawa Shunshd, ca. 1772; Hoso-ye; H. 
128/,6”, W. 534”. [50.22] 
Standing portrait of Takigawa of Ogi-ya from the series Seiro Bisen Awase Shoki Zashiki no zu 
(first state) by Eishi, ca. 1794; Oban; H. 14"/,.”, W. 10”. [50.23] 


Korea 


CERAMICS. Korai; vase with celadon glaze and inlaid decoration; H. 13”. [50.1626] 
Korai; pitcher with celadon glaze and floral design in black; H. 714”. [50.1632] 


CLEVELAND, OHIO: CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 


China 


Bronze. Han; belt buckle terminating in animal head; inlaid in gold and turquoise in geo- 
metric and scroll design; L. 514”. Purchase from the Edward L. Whittemore Fund. [50.248] 

Han; belt buckle terminating in animal head; gilt, design of interlaced dragons in relief; L. 
74,". Purchase from the Edward L. Whittemore Fund. [50.249] 


Ceramics. Han; pottery tile with stylized design of phoenix in relief; D. 514”. Gift of Vladimir 
G. Simkhovitch. [50.245] 

K’ang-hsi; pair of porcelain covered jars; coral-red ground in brocade pattern with panel 
decorations of flowers in vases; H. including cover 21” each. Gift of Mrs. Elma M. Schnie- 
wind in memory of Dr. Frederick Schniewind. [50.80-81] 

K’ang-hsi; pair of porcelain vases; triple-gourd shape, polychrome design of flowers and but- 
terflies; H. 2834” each. Gift of Baroness Freida Frasch von Seidlitz. [50.246-7] 

Eighteenth century; Fukien porcelain figure of Kwanyin seated on lotus base; H. 1734”. Gift 
of Mrs. R. Henry Norweb. [50.579] 


CostuME. Sixteenth century, from Macao; cope with pattern of double-headed eagles grasping 
arrows within ogival compartments in dark blue, yellow and white on red satin ground; 
H. 4334”; W. 10814”. Purchase from the J. H. Wade Fund. [50.6] 


Japan 
Ceramics. Hakuho; clay, seated figure of a girl from a nirvana scene, said to have come from 
Horyuji; H. 714”. Purchase from the Edward L. Whittemore Fund. [50.393] 


ScuLPTURE. Suiko; bronze, seated figure of Miroku Bosatsu; H. 18”. Purchase from the John L. 
Severance Fund. [50.86] 

Hakuho; gilt bronze, standing figure of Kwannon; H. 13”. Purchase from the John L. Sever- 
ance Fund. [50.392] 

Fujiwara, twelfth century; lacquered and painted wooden mask of a bodhisattva; H. 85%”. 

Purchase from the John L. Severance Fund. [50.581] 
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HONOLULU, HAWAII: HONOLULU ACADEMY OF ARTS 


China 


Bronze. Shang (?) or early Siberian bronze vase; flattened bottle shape; bird head lugs and 
relief masks; patina—blue-green; H. 1014”, D. 334”, 234”. [1033.1] 

Fifth to fourth century B.c. or later; pair of Scythian deer; hollow kneeling doe, and stag with 
legs folded and framing the hollow underneath the body which is treated in the round; 
H. 314”, L. 5”, shoulder breadth 1”. [932.1, 933.1] 

Han bronze corn measure; bulb-like body, tapering to neck; decor: 3 raised bands; high foot; 
patina — green, brown, blue. H. 5”, D. of body 4"/,.”, D. of mouth 214”. [963.1] 

Han-style mirror of the well-known Shao-hsing type; reverse side, large boss in center in 
square frame; smaller boss outside each corner; center, 4 mythical animals in high relief, 
conventionalized borders; green patina; D. 87/,.”, edge 34” thick. [1064.1] 

Ming; youthful figure, from a Buddhist votive group, on pedestal; hands in prayer (?); H. 
614” overall, W. 234” widest point. [928.1] 

Ming; youthful figure, from a Buddhist votive group, on pedestal; hands holding sacred jewel; 
H. 634” over-all, W. 254” widest point [929.1] 


CERAMICS. Prehistoric; neolithic tripod bowl of the Ji type; Lung-shan “black pottery,” Shan- 
tung ca. 1700 B.c.; grey grog clay; H. 7”, D. 834”. [1034.1] 

Shang; double-handle receptacle; black burnished ware, grey paste; squat emphora shape; 
diamond-shaped lip; broad, flat handles; H. 534”, D’s 634”, 474”. [1023.1] 

Chou; grey earthenware pot; bulbous, sunken legs; band of comb decor; one square potter's 
mark; H. uneven, 9”, 8”, D. 11”. [1006.1] 

Chou; pottery vase or ku; elliptical body with incised ring decor, high foot, short ringed neck; 
dark gray paste, burnished black; H. 414”, L. of body 414”. [1017.1] 

Chou; pottery ceremonial or mortuary rattle; gray, in form of sitting duck; incised decoration; 
L. 314”, W. 214", H. 174”. [1018.1] 

Pre-Han, pottery grave jar; reddish stoneware; appliquéd grave jar found in Sung tomb; 
bulbous body, unglazed; D. 6”, D. at rim 3”, H. 75%”. [1048.1] 

Pre-Han; grooved pou (jar); Szechwan (West China) pottery; dark gray or blackish, flat base, 
round body; straight neck, groove at shoulder; H. 214”, D. 334”. [1054.1] 

The Six Dynasties, Wei or earlier; 2 polychromed terra cotta jars; small necked domical jars, 
flaring lips, sketched sepia dragons and blue and red geometric motives on white ground; 
H. 614”, D. 654”, A. dia. of lip, 334”, B. dia. of lip, 3144”. [1055.1 A and B] 

T’ang guardian figure standing on a bull; unglazed head, mottled cream, reddish-brown, 
green glaze on armor and bull; base unglazed; H. 3414”, W. (extreme) 1214”. [1035.1] 

T’ang; amphora-shaped vase; ovocylindrical body of gray-white paste; 2 high scrolled modeled 
and grooved handles; decor: nipple bosses, grotesque animal heads gripping lip at handles; 
slightly crackled greenish glaze; lower portion of body and base unglazed; H. 17”. [1025.1] 

T’ang; jar; minutely crackled gray-green glaze; 6 medallions in high relief at shoulder; 3 
lion-headed masks, 3 floral; H. 17”, D. 15”. [1026.1] 

T’ang; Ch’iung-lai ware saucer; gray pottery, crackled glaze, gray on edge, brown and yellow 
in center; D. 314”, H. 174”. [1046.1] 

T’ang; stoneware saucer; reddish-brown Liu-li-chang ware; brown and green glaze; H. 114", 
D. 514”. [1047.1] 

T’ang; West China pottery jar; ovoglobular, flat unglazed base; grayish green crackled glaze; 
H. 634”, D. of lip, 334”, D. of base, 234”. [1049.1] 

T’ang; gray pottery pitcher; Ch’iung-lai ware; green glaze; spout, high looped handle, small 
lugs on other sides; H. 834” (over-all), D. 5”. [1050.1] 

T’ang; 5-legged pottery vessel; Ch’iung-lai ware; curved legs show typical maskheads; feet have 
claw markings; H. 314”, D. of lip, 414”. [1051.1] 

T’ang; male tomb figure; unglazed reddish clay; from West China; H. 814”. [1057.1] 

T’ang; female tomb figure; reddish clay paste, yellow glaze; H. 814”. [1058.1] 
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T'ang; tomb figure, male attendant; white ware; straw-yellow glaze; H. 9”. [1059.1] 

T'ang; pottery rattle in shape of persimmon; reddish (slip?), white clay; H. 234”, D. 274”. 
[1062.1] 

Sung; Tz’u-chou ware; ovoglobular bowl, floral design in black on creamy glazed ground; 
H. 314”, D. of lip, 274”, D. of base, 2”. [1063.1] 

Sung; Kuan-yao libation cup; beautifully molded delicate handle; brownish green crackled 
glaze; D. of lip, 354”, D. of foot, 174”, H. 114”. [1024.1] 

Sung; Lung-ch’uan tripod cauldron; incense vase in form of a ting; Chang Lung-ch’uan with 
bluish crackled celadon of “kinuta” type; H. 414”, D. 514”. [1032.1] 

Sung; covered pottery grave jar; appliquéd glazed grave jar found in Ming tomb; glaze is black- 
ish brown with silver markings like Chien-yao; decor; dragon and jewel design in high relief 
on shoulders; H. 8” over-all, D. 514”, D. of rim, 214”. [1052.1] 

Sung; plum-bloom green Chiin-yao bubble bowl; Mei tzu ch’ing chiin chou wan; recessed 
underfoot. H. 234”, D. 314”. [1056.1] 

Sung; celadon wine pot; globular (fruit-shaped) with lid complete; dark green celadon glaze 
with lighter ribs; H. 334”, with cover, 334”, greatest D. 354”, D. of foot, 214”. [962.1] 

Sung; celadon cupstand; lotus-shaped on square perforated base; H. 354”, D of cup, 3”, square 
base; top, L. 314”, bot., L. 374”. [89.1] 

Ming (Hsiian-te); blue and white small bowl (po-kang); decor: floral scrolls on outside between 
flase gadroons and lotus border; H. 3”, D. 4”. [1022.1] 

Ming knob vase; grayish pottery with brown glaze; lower portion unglazed; H. 314”, D. 214”. 
[1060.1] 

Ming; white porcelain coupe; dragon in high relief at lip, cloud or bowknot opposite; H. 
174”, D. 214” [1061.1] 

Ming; celadon stem cup of Lung-ch’uan type; H. 434”, D. of foot, 134”. [326.1] 

Ch’ing (K’ang-hsi); brush holder; cylindrical jar, porcelaneous glaze over blue underglaze 
painting of mountainous landscape; H. 634”, D. of bot. 754”, D. of top, 734”. [1036.1] 

Ch’ing (K’ang-hsi); imperial blue and white plate or plaque; decorated with underglaze blue, 
5-clawed dragons, 2 feng-huang birds, etc. D. 1614”. [1019.1] 

Ch’ing (K’ang-hsi); blue and white double-mouthed perfume bottle; double necks and mouths 
in opposite directions; high foot ( over-all floral decor. H. 834”. [1020.1] 

Ch'ing (K’ang-hsi); blue and white temple jar (Hawthorne); baluster form potiche; plum 
blossoms in hatched cobalt blue ground; H. 1314”. [1027.1] 

Ch’ing (K’ang-hsi); two blue and white vases; baluster shapes with teakwood covers; mountain 
landscapes with figures and sampans upon a lake in shades of underglaze cobalt; H. 10”, 
12”. (1028.1; 1029.1] 

Ch'ing (K’ang-hsi); blue and white “soft paste” rouge box; cobalt blue with underglaze dragon 
decoration; D. 314”. [1030.1] 

Ch’ing (K’ang-hsi); blue and white porcelain ginger jar; prunus blossoms in Mohammedan 
blue ground; pierced wood cover and stand; H. 8”. [1031.1] 

Ch’ing (K’ang-hsi); two blue and white vases; baluster shapes, finely painted with boy acolytes 
with banners, one mounted on a kylin; and an oviform vase with conventional lotus design; 
H. 914”, 834”. [1042.1; 1043.1] 

Ch’ing (K’ang-hsi); blue and white “Hawthorne” ginger jar; decor: plum blossoms and buds; 
H. 514”. [1044.1] 

Ch’ing (K’ang-hsi); blue and white cup; molded with 3 tiers of lotus leaves modeled in the 
paste; cobalt blue underglaze design; H. 3”, D. of mouth, 314”. [1045.1] 

Ch’ing (Yung-cheng); brush holder; cylindrical jar with white porcelaneous glaze over blue 
underglaze painting; decor: 2 scenes: martial scene; geese and rushes; H. 534”, D. 414”. 
[1037.1] 

Ch’ing (Ch’ien-lung); peacock blue lotus vase; tall cylindrical neck, everting into scallop lip 
incised with ju-i heads; scrolling stems of lotus design on body; H. 2514”. [1053.1] 
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Korea 


Ceramics. Silla; oil jar; cylindrical, tapers to small flat bottom and to narrow neck; unglazed; 
tripod stand; H. 1314”, W. 614”. [931.1] 

Li dynasty; bowl; 10-sided, opaque white glaze; copper red decor: 4 medallions, 2 conven- 
tionalized flower and leaf designs; bowl tilts; H. over-all, 754”, D. 854”, D. of foot, 41/4", 


D. of lip, 514”. [930.1] 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI: WILLIAM ROCKHILL NELSON GALLERY OF ART 


China 

Bone. Shang; inscribed oracle bone from Anyang; L. 314”, D. 234”, depth 114”. [50.31] 

Bronze. early Chou; tiger mask with smooth, green patina from Hsiin-hsien; H. 614”, W. 6", 
Depth 2”. [50.32] 

Ming; gilt bronze figure of a dancing girl; H. 65%”. [50.37] 

Ceramics. Han; head of a girl; painted terra cotta; H. 534”, W. 5”. [50.35] 

T’ang; jar; neutral glazed pottery; four lugs; H. 1114”. [50.34] 

Northern Sung; tea bowl; chien ware; H. 234”, D. 47/16”. [50.36] 

ENAMEL; Ch’ien-lung; wine pot with cover; gilt handle and spout; decorative panels with 
landscapes, bird, and flower scenes; Ch’ien-lung reign mark on foot; H. 314”, W. 614". 
[50.24] 

Jave; Middle Chou; curved plaque, serrated edges, figure with birdlike body and dragon 
crest in low relief, details incised, yellowish white jade, calcified, decoration on both sides, 
traces of cinnabar; W. 27/,.”, L. 634”. [50.45] 

Late Chou; pi with openwork design of interlocking birds, with incised spiral decoration on 
both sides, spinach-green to dark green jade; D. 6°/,.”. [50.43] 

Late Chou; ring with crested tiger striding within center opening; rim of double spiral design; 
both sides identically engraved and incised; translucent yellowish white jade. D. 214”. 
[50.21] 

Late Chou; scabbard finial; design of t’ao-t’ieh and spirals in relief and incised on both sides; 
oyster-white jade, brown-flecked; H. 2"°/1.”, W. 25%” (at top), D. 54” (at top). [50.44] 

PAINTING; Northern Sung: “The Sixteen Lohans,” ink on paper, artist unknown; 56 seals, 6 
inscriptions, and poems by Ch’ien-lung; H. 127/15”, L. 27’ 8°/16”. [50.11] 

Ming; “A gathering of literary gentlemen in a garden,” ink on paper, signed Yu Ch’iu; 10 
seals, 2 inscriptions; H. 974”, L. 25’ 314”. [50.23] 

Ming; “Five forms of Kuan-yin,” ink and slight color on paper, by Ting Yiin-p’eng; 20 seals, 
2 inscriptions, Buddhist sutra copied at end of painting; H. 11”, L. 52"/,.” (ptg.), [50.22] 

Ming; “Portrait of a lady,” color on silk, artist unknown; H. 6714”, W. 423%”. [50.33] 


Sitver; T’ang; box in form of a reclining ram; head gilt, as well as all-over design of tendrils, 
leaves and grapes; W. 214”, L. 314”, depth 15/,,”. [50.10] 

T’ang; cup with handle, engraved design of tendrils, leaves, and birds; H. 23%”, D. 234” at 
top, W. 314” (including handle). [50.15] 

TexTILEs. Ming; pair of temple banners, 17th century; five streamer banners with brocaded 
fragments; L. 77114”, W. 12”. [50.39 A & B] 

Ming; pair of temple banners, 17th century; with brocaded fragments; A, with appliqué 
designs; L. 7’4”, W. 18”. [50.41 A & B] 

Ch’ing; robe of state (ch’ao-fu) of an imperial duke, or prince of the third degree, possibly 
Yung-cheng; embroidered in satin stitch and couching, on navy blue gauze; L. 55”. [50.9] 

Eighteenth century; set of four streamers, imperial k’o-ssu, with couched gold threads; L. 
5’ 814”, W. 614”. [50.42/1A-D] 

Eighteenth century, sutra wrapper, silk damasks and brocades with multicolored appliqués; 
39” x 39”. [50.42/2] 
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Eighteenth century, ca. 1750; polychrome brocade; L. 5’, W. 2314”. [50.42/3] 
Eighteenth century; imperial pillow, satin and couched gold threads; H. 11”, D. 14”. [50.42/4] 
Eighteenth-nineteenth century; lady’s triple collar, embroidered silk; 14” x 39”. [50.40] 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK: METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


China 


CERAMICS. Prehistoric (ca. 3rd millennium B.c.); jar of red unglazed pottery, unpatterned; 
from I-chou, Hopei; H. 83%”, D. 1014”. [50.61.1] 

Prehistoric (ca. 3rd millenium B.c.); bowl of black burnished pottery, unpatterned; probably 
from Pu-chao-chai, Honan; H. 434”, D. 934”. [50.61.2] 

Prehistoric (ca. 2000 B.c.); jar of yellow unglazed pottery with painted herringbone pattern in 
red and black on shoulder; from Hsin-tien, Kansu; H. 3%°/,.”, D. 8'/16”. [50.61.3] 

Prehistoric (ca. 2000 B.c.); jar with neck handles, yellow unglazed pottery with pattern of 
lozenges and angular spirals painted in black; from Ma-ch’ang, Kansu; H. 4”, D. 47/16”. 
[50.61.4] 

Shang; jar (tsun shape) of gray burnished pottery with 3 horizontal bands of slender incised 
palmettes, and modeled flanges and nipples; from An-yang, Honan; H. 10”, D. 7/35”. 
[50.61.5] 

Shang; bowl (coupe shape) of gray unglazed pottery with band of incised zig-zag decoration 
and modeled concentric circles; from Anyang; H. 57/,.”, D. 834”. [50.61.6] 

Shang; covered jar (hu shape) of unglazed dark gray pottery with shoulder handles, decorated 
with modeled concentric circles and lightly incised palmettes and lozenges; from An-yang; 
H. 1214”, D. 434”. [50.61.7] 

Middle Chou; beaker (ku shape) of light gray pottery painted black; decorated with multiple 
concentric bands in relief; from Hangchow, Chekiang; H. 7°/,.”, D. 574”. [50.61.8] 

Middle Chou; high-footed bowl with cover (tou shape) of unglazed gray pottery modeled in 
horizontal flutings; geometric pattern on lid and encircling double lines painted in red; 
H. 914”, D. 814”. [50.61.9] 

Late Chou; bulbous jar of proto-porcelain with traces of glaze; decorated with two bands of 
incised vertical striations; two ring handles on shoulders; from Shou-chou, Anhui; H. 714”, 
D. 10”. [50.61.10] 

Late Chou; bottle-shaped vase of proto-porcelain with blue-streaked olive-green glaze; incised 
pattern of palmettes on neck, and half ellipses with vertical striations on shoulder; from 
Ch’ang-sha, Hunan; H. 914”, D. 574”. [50.61.11] 

Late Chou; jar (hu shape) of unglazed gray pottery with traces of red paint; two ring handles 
at shoulder with t’ao-t’ieh bosses; three bands of animals, birds and genii modeled in relief; 
H. 1214”, D. 4”. [50.61.12] 

Sung; black ting yao bowl with white interior; H. 334”, D. 814”. [50.171] 

Sung; pair of chiin yao flower pots, one bluish purple, one reddish purple; H. (each) 714”, D. 
774". [50.145.306-7 ] 

Sung; pair of chiin yao bowls, blue with lavender splashes. H. (each), 374”, D. 814”. 
[50.145.308-9] 

Sung; pair of rectangular chitin yao flowerpots, one mottled red, one blue with lavender 
splashes; H. (each) 574”, mouth, 814” x 63%”. [50.145.310-11] 

Sung; kuan yao dish with fluted rim; H. 134”, D. 314”. [50.221.20] 

Ming (Wan-li); pair of five-color jars with covers; decorated with garden scenes and figures; 
H. (each) 1974”. [50.235.1-2] 

K’ang-hsi; porcelain figure of a man holding ball and bat; famille verte (green glaze with 
black, yellow and white decoration); H. 874”. [50.68] 

K’ang-hsi; Kuan-yin, Fukien ware; H. 33”. [50.145.237] 

K’ang-hsi; pair of peachbloom bottles with chrysanthemum pattern in relief on lower body; 
K’ang-hsi mark (six characters); H. (each) 814”. [50.145.284-5] 
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K’ang-hsi; peachbloom bottle with ringed neck; K’ang-hsi mark (six characters); H. 8”, 

[50.145.286] 

K’ang-hsi; peachbloom bottle; K’ang-hsi mark (six characters); H. 6”. [50.145.287] 
K’ang-hsi; 3 peachbloom rouge boxes with covers; K’ang-hsi mark (six characters). D. (each) 

234”. [50.145.288-90] 

K’ang-hsi; peachbloom water bottle; K’ang-hsi mark (six characters); H. 314”. [50.145.291] 
K’ang-hsi; pair of clair de iune vases; K’ang-hsi mark (six characters). H. (each) 714”, 

[50.145.292-3] 

K’ang-hsi; clair de lune bottle; K’ang-hsi mark (six characters); H. 614”. [50.145.294] 
K’ang-hsi; clair de lune bottle with chrysanthemum pattern in relief on lower body; K’ang- 

hsi mark (six characters); H. 8”. [50.145.295] 

K’ang-hsi; white bottle with incised pattern of dragons, feng-huang and palmettes under the 

glaze; ring handles; H. 7”. [50.145.296] 

K’ang-hsi; bottle with floral pattern in iron-red and gold accents; H. 654”. [50.221.1] 
K’ang-hsi; pair of five-color bowls with dragon and feng-huang decoration; K’ang-hsi mark 

(six character); H. (each) 214”, D. 514”. [50.221.4-5] 

K’ang-hsi; pair of black stem cups with white interiors; K’ang-hsi mark (six characters); (each) 

314”, 0.27/16”. [50.221.25-6] 

K’ang-hsi; apple-green cup with dragon handle, fluted lip; H. 414”, D. 414”. [50.221.43] 

The ceramics listed under the accessions number 50.145 represent a few of the most im- 
portant of the 134 Far Eastern objects in the bequest of Mary Stillman Harkness. This group 
consists of 20 Chinese jades, seventeenth to nineteenth century; 3 Chinese jades, Chou dynasty; 
9 miscellaneous hard stones, Ming and Ch’ing dynasties; 14 Chinese snuff bottles, eighteenth 
to nineteenth centuries; 70 Chinese ceramics, Sung, Ming and Ch’ing dynasties; 1 Chinese 
tortoise shell, eighteenth century; 3 Chinese glass objects, Ming and Ch’ing dynasties; 4 Chi- 
nese enamels, eighteenth century; 3 small Chinese sculptures in gold, gilt-bronze and marble, 
T’ang dynasty; 4 Chinese lacquers, eighteenth century; 1 album of Chinese Lamaist paintings, 
eighteenth century; and 2 Japanese lacquers, nineteenth century. 

The ceramics listed under the accessions number 50.221 are part of the bequest of Robert 
West, which consists of 50 Chinese ceramics of the Wei, T’ang, Sung, Ming and Ch’ing dy- 
nasties, and 1 Chinese cinnabar lacquer box, Hiisan-te period. 

PaintTINGs. Ming; hanging scroll, calligraphy by Wen Cheng-ming (1470-1559); L. 138”, W. 

3914” [50.230] 

Textizes. T’ang; silk gauze fragment (part of a garment); L. 4214”, W. 1634”. [50.148] 
Eighteenth century; rug, wool; quatrefoil cloud cartouches and geometric borders in blue on 

tan ground; L. 142”, W. 13414”. [50.234] 

[Though no data on 1949 accessions were supplied by the Metropolitan Museum for inclu- 
sion in last year’s listing, mention should be made of the important group of Chinese bronzes 
received from the heirs of Mrs. Otto H. Kahn. These 25 pieces, of exceptional quality and 
interest, make a notable addition to the museum’s holdings in that field. Thirteen of them 
are illustrated in an article by the associate curator of Far Eastern art, Dr. Aschwin Lippe, in 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art bulletin, 9 (Dec. 1950), 97-107. Ep.] 


Japan 


PAINTINGS; Fujiwara; hanging scroll “Portrait of Gion Daishidi,” Buddhist abbot; on paper; 
artist unknown; L. 5834”, W. 3014”. [50.137] 


Tibet 


ScuLpTurE. Seventeenth to eighteenth century; seated figure of Padmapani, bronze; H. 954”. 
[50.138.1] 

Seventeenth to eighteenth century; seated figure of Avalokitesvara, bronze; H. 914”. [50.138.2] 

Seventeenth to eighteenth century; sated figure of Tara, bronze; H. 10*/:,.”. [50.138.3] 





























FAR EASTERN ART 


OBERLIN, OHIO: ALLEN MEMORIAL ART MUSEUM 
Japan 


The major Far Eastern accession of the year was the Mary A. Ainsworth bequest of 1,300 
prints by 85 artists of the Ukiyoe school. Outstanding for its comprehensive representation, 
the collection includes all important print makers from Moronobu to Goyo in impressions of 
exceptional quality. 

The 91 primitives include such names as Moronobu, Kiyonobu, Kiyomasu, Shigenaga, Kiyo- 
hiro, Kaigetsud6, Masanobu, Toyonobu and Kiyomitsu; and among the classic group are 50 
prints by Kiyonaga, 26 by Utamaro, 36 by Shunshé, 3 by Sharaku, 11 by Eishi and 150 by 
Kuniyoshi. The landscape prints include 8 by Eisen, 69 by Hokusai and 700 by the Hiroshige 
school; and there are numerous sets: the “Imagery of the poets” (Hokusai), two complete 
“Chishingura” sets, the “Provinces,” the “Thirty-six views of Edo” and the “Tékaidd” in 
complete sets (all of Hiroshige), and a complete set of the “Kisokaid6” by Hiroshige and Eisen. 

All forms are represented such as diptych, triptych, pentaptych, hosoe, kakemono, surimono, 
pillar and fan. Selected in the early years of the century, this group includes many prints 
formerly in such well-known collections as those of Fenollosa, Rouart, Haviland, Appleton, 
Spaulding, and Ficke. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA: PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM OF ART 
China 


Bronze. Late Chou; pot of the type hu, with chain handle; patinated; H. 1314”, D. 10”. 
[50-127-1] 

CeraMics. Ming, 14th century; porcelain stem cup, decorated with dragons in underglaze slip; 
H. 44/16”, D. 414”. [50-11-1] 

Ming; porcelain vase decorated with lotus scroll in underglaze blue; Chia-ching mark and 
period; H. 9*/1.”, D. 614”. [50-20-1] 

Ming, 16th century; three-color enamel jar, lotus and bird decoration; H. 127/,.”, D. 1214”. 
[50-113-1] 

GoLp. Ming; basin engraved with imperial dragons, cabochon gem-set rim; treasure said to 
have come from the tomb of the Hsiian-te emperor; H. 234”, D. 1014”. [50-74-1] 

Ming; ewer, companion piece to basin (50-74-1) with similar decoration; H. 814”, D. 814”. 
[50-118-1] 

ScULPTURE. Sung; seated figure of Kuan-yin in wood; traces of paint and gesso; H. 1834”, W. 
814”. [49-90-1] 


TEXTILES. Ch’ing, late 18th century; five embroidered satin imperial theatrical robes (031-B). 
[50-4-1 thru 5] 
Korea 


Ceramics. 16th century; blue and white jar with dragon decoration; H. 1534”, D. 1434”. 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI: CITY ART MUSEUM 
China 


Bronze. Shang; dagger axe; L. 934”. [212.50] 
Shang; vessel of the type chih; H. 5/15”. [215.50] 
Shang; vessel of the type ku; H. 1274”. [217.50] 
Shang; vessel of the type chiieh; inscription inside bottom; H. 954”. [220.50] 

Shang; vessel of the type ting; inscription inside; H. 834”. [222.50] 

Shang; vessel of the type chia; inscription under handle; H. 1334”. [224.50] 

Late Shang or Chou; vessel of the type yu; inscriptions inside and in lid; H. 1014”. [225.50] 
Late Shang or Chou; vessel of the type lei; H. 175/15”. [227.50] 
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Early Chou; chariot ornament; H. 854”. [219.50] 
Early Chou; vessel of the type /i; H. 18*/,.”. [221.50] 
Chou; vessel of the type i; inscription of 12 characters inside bottom; H. 8%/1.”. [213.50] 


Chou; ornamental fitting with tiger mask; H. 1154”. [218.50] 

Middle Chou; vessel of the type kuei; H. 1254”. [223.50] 

Han; ladle; L. 1234”. [214.50] 

Han; horse head; L. 474”. [216.50] 
The above 15 bronzes are the gift of J. Lionberger Davis of St. Louis. 

Ceramics. Han; 93 pieces of funerary pottery (houses, animals and people) making up “The 
Chinese village”. [104.50] 

T’ang; polychrome horse; H. 2334”. [83.50] 

ScuLPTuRE. Sui; bronze figure of Kuan-yin; H. 1014”. Gift of J. Lionberger Davis of St. Louis, 


[226.50] 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON: SEATTLE ART MUSEUM 


China 


Bronze. Han; censer; open-work cover with cloud motifs; base with hunting scene in land- 
scape; H. 714”. [Ch 6.81] 

Six Dynasties; ex voto; Shakyamuni and Prabhituratna; inscribed and dated in accordance 
with 503-507 a.p.; H. 534”. [Ch 11.25] 

CERAMICS. T’ang; round covered porcellaneous box; decoration of four green spots on the 


cover; D. 254”. [Ch 22.46] 
Sung; stoneware dish with design of fish and lotus incised and inlaid; Tz’u-chou type, perhaps 


from T’ang-ho-hsien, Honan; D. 5%*/,.”. [Ch 26.17] 
Sung; stoneware pillow with flaring foliate headrest; incised peony design; Tz’u-chou type; 


H. 714”. [Ch 26.16] 
Sung; stoneware pillow with painted design of scholar and attendant in a landscape; stamp of 


the Chang family; Tz’u-chou type; L. 1154”. [Ch 26.18] 
Ch’ing; porcelain vase; lang yao of the K’ang-hsi period; H. 1734”. [Ch 22.44] 
Ch’ing; porcelain club vase; powder blue glaze with decoration in gold; K’ang-hsi period; 


H. 1734”. [Ch 27.9] 
Ch’ing; porcelain club vase; mirror black glaze with decoration in gold; K’ang-hsi period; 


H. 1734”. [Ch 27.10] 

PainTinG. Yiian; Hsiieh Ch’uang, “Orchids;” signed and dated in accordance with 1345 a.p.; 
ink on silk; two personal seals of the artists; H. 3034”, W. 1774”. [Ch 32H858.1] 

Ming; Lan Ying (active beyond 1660), “Mountain and river landscape;” signed and dated in 
accordance with 1624 a.p.; ink and color on gold-flecked paper; six colophons, twenty-two 
seals; L. 21’, H. 1014”. [Ch 32L2209.1] 


ScuLpTurE. Shang or earlier; squatting bear; marble; H. 4"/,,”. [Ch 11.24] 


Sitver. T’ang; circular box with cover; gilded silver with incised design of ducks, swallows 
and plants; D. 114”. [ch 6.80] 


Japan 


Bronze. Kamakura; kakeboteke with thousand armed Kwannon; D. 954”. (J11.4) 


Ceramics. Hakuhé; tile with molded phoenix design; from Minami Hokki-ji, Nara. H. 12”, 
W. 814”. [J21.3] 


Lacquer. Tokugawa; Ogata K6rin (1663-1743); writing box with design of cranes in gold 
lacquer, lead and pewter on black lacquered wood; L. 914”, W. 8°/1.”. [J8.10] 
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PAINTING. Tempyo; Kako Genzai Ingaky6é; section mounted as a kakemono showing the de- 
parture of the king’s messenger; color and ink with text below on paper; H. 9%/,.”, W. 
1074”. [J32.47] 

Kamakura; one of the “Ten fast bulls;” section mounted as a kakemono; ink and slight color on 
paper; H. 1054”; W. 1214”. [J32.48] 

Kamakura; “Shint6 deity,” possibly Sugawara Michizane; kakemono; color and ink on silk; 
two inscriptions; H. 4034”, W. 1534”. [J32.50] 

Kamakura; Shussan-no-Shaka; kakemono; ink on paper; two seals of Kozan-ji; H. 3534”, W. 
1614”. [J32.49] 

Ashikaga; Sotan (d. 1464,69, or 70), landscape; kakemono; ink and slight color on paper; one 
seal; H. 38”, W. 1014”. [J32S075.1] 

Ashikaga; Sesshii (1420-1506), landscape in haboku style; kakemono; ink on paper; signature 
and seal of Sesshii; one inscription with one seal; H. 3034”, W. 1054”. [J32Se75.1] 

Momoyama; school of Kané Eitoku, perhaps Kano Takanobu; four sliding panels (fusumi); 
color and ink on paper; H. 7014”, L. (over all) 227”. [J33.1] 


ScuLPTURE. Fujiwara; ‘“Shdtoku Taishi at the age of seventeen;” wood with color; H. 2414”. 
[jll.5] 
Kamakura; Keman with music playing angel; pierced and colored wood; H. 12”, W. 1154”. 


[J13.1] 


TOLEDO, OHIO: THE TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART 
China 
Bronze. Shang; vessel of the type ting; H. 834”. [50.334] 


Ceramics. Han; rice measure, dragon handle; D. 514”. [50.317] 

Han; hill jar; hunting scenes in relief; H. 914”. [50.325] 

Han; vase; green glaze, iridescence; H. 534”. [50.330] 

Six Dynasties; model of a farmhouse; L. 8”, W. 714”. [50.326] 

T’ang; vase; two dragon handles; H. 1414”. [50.310] 

T’ang; model of a horse; yellow-brown, blue, and pale green glazes; H. 1814”. [50.311] 

T’ang; rectangular box; leaf medallions and scrolls in relief; brown, green and cream-colored 
glazes; L. 434”, W. 3/16”. [50.320] 

T’ang; vase of yiieh ware; incised clouds; light brownish glaze; H. 1134”. [50.323] 

T’ang; cylindrical incense jar, without cover; green and yellow glazes; H. 474”. [50.331] 

T’ang; cylindrical incense jar, without cover; blue and yellow glazes; H. 4°/,.”. [50.332] 

T’ang; model of a camel; yellow-brown, green, and cream-colored glazes; H. 3254” [50.335] 

Sung; bowl of chiin ware; light blue glaze, brown and purple center marking; D. 8°/1.”. 
[50.312] 

Sung; bowl of chiin ware; blue-gray glaze with purple markings; D. 6'/,.”, H. 334”. [50.316] 

Sung; bowl of ying-ch’ing ware; incised lotus motifs; D. 774”, H. 214”. [50.313] 

Sung; bowl of ying-ch’ing ware, foliate rim; incised lotus pattern; D. 714”, H. 174”. [50.314] 

Sung; bowl of T’zu-chou ware; creamy slip, dark brown swirl motif brushed on; D. 854”, H. 
37%”. [50.315] 

Sung; bowl of T’zu-chou ware; chrysanthemum painted in red and green on cream-colored 
ground; D. 5%/3.”, H. 2°/1.”. [50.324] 

Sung; vase of T’zu-chou ware; baluster shape; lotus pattern, incised in black glaze; H. 1314”. 
[50.327] 

Sung; vase of T’zu-chou ware; baluster shape, peony pattern incised through cream-colored 
glaze; H. 1514”. [50.328] 

Sung; vase of T’zu-chou ware; spherical; floral pattern, in bands, incised through black glaze; 
H. 13”. [50.333] 

Ch’ing, K’ang-hsi; water cup of peachbloom ware; six-character mark in blue in horizontal 

line on base; D. 454”, H. 174”. [50.322] 
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Ch’ing (Yung-cheng); pair of stemmed bowls; incised with eight symbols and floral scrolls, 
lemon-yellow glaze; six-character seal mark in blue on bases; H. 4"°/,,”. [50.318-19] 

Ch’ing (Ch’ien-lung); base; tea-dust glaze, with touches of orange on simulated mask-handles; 
six-character seal impressed on base; H. 974”. [50.329] 

Ch'ing; vase, baluster shape, coral-red glaze; H. 454”. [50.321] 


Gtass. Ch’ing; snuff bottle; peach shape, opalescent splashed with rose, overlaid with green 
bat and leaves; L. 234”. [50.273] 


Japan 
Lacquer. Tokugawa; eighty-six inro, boxes, combs. 
NETSUKE. Tokugawa; fifty-four items, chiefly in ivory and wood. 


Prints. Wood-block prints by Hiroshi Yoshida, “Waiting for the Tide.” H. 14%/,.”, 9%/,.”. 
[50.244] 
Wood-block print by Hiroshi Yoshida, “Ghat in Benares.” H. 14'*/,.”, W. 9%/15”. [50.245] 


TORONTO, ONTARIO: ROYAL ONTARIO MUSEUM OF ARCHAEOLOGY 
China 


Bronze. Shang; ko with pictograph sunken on butt; shafted type; L. 834”. [950.142.2 

Shang; ko with pictograph sunken on butt; socketed type; L. 934”. [950.160] 

T’ang; stem cup of gilt bronze with design of three archers on horseback, shooting at leaping 
deer, and foliage; H. 214”. [950.36.3] 


T’ang; mirror with silver gilt repoussé back, 2 fu dogs and two birds; D. 154”. [950.142.2 


CERAMICS. Sung; 26 sherds of kuan yao picked up at kiln site, Hangchow, by Mr. Chang Nai- 
chi. Gift of A. B. Rothwell, New York. [949.183.1-26] 

Ming; huge incense burner in form of a ting; high relief of dragons and lotuses, green, yellow, 
and cream glazes, inscription in glaze inside handles dated 1469 a.v.; H. 2714”. [950.88.8] 
METALWORK. Ming; ju-i sceptre, iron with damascened silver designs including name of scholar 

and date—a.p. 1622; L. 20”. [949.239] 


ScuLpTurE. Shang; small bull’s head carved in shell. [950.18.1] 

Late Chou or early Han; 2 statuettes, one kneeling person, the other standing; wood, with 
painted lacquer decoration in orange-red, black, traces of blue, reputedly from Ch’ang-sha; 
H. 21” and 15”. [950.36.1 and 2] 

N. Ch’i; “lintel” or side of coffin platform in gray limestone with carved frieze of t’ao-t’ieh, 
dragons and birds; three square feet, two with earth spirits, one with human guardians; L. 
8234”, H. 1914”, thick, 3”. Purchased through the Reuben Wells Leonard Estate. [949.230] 


TExTILEs. Ming and Ch’ing; The Krenz collection supplemented by pieces from the Boney 
Collection; several hundred “mandarin squares” and imperial insignia, sutra covers 50+, 
tomb hangings and later embroidered hangings, lengths of patterned silks, temple banners, 
a large number of kun-fu and other coats, and various dress accessories not made up, some 
with embroidery employing peacock feathers; sleeve bands and other small embroideries, 
cushion covers, velvets, two important Taoist priest robes, and a huge coat made probably 
for a temple statue. [950.100.1 to 570] 


WASHINGTON, D. C.: FREER GALLERY OF ART 
China 


Bronze. Shang; ceremonial weapon of the type ko; decorated with casting in relief; protrud- 
ing horns; inlaid with turquoise; L. 16*/,,”. [50.9] 

Chou; vessel of the type fang ting; inscription of 41 characters inside one side; H. 1034”, L. 
73/4”, W. 614”. [50.7] 
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Chou; vessel of the type fang tsun; inscription of 12 characters inside bottom; H. 11”, W. 
117/16”. [50.18] 

Late Chou; gilt bronze plaque (brush rest?) inlaid with jade, turquoise, carnelian, and silver; 
high relief decoration of fabulous beasts amid waves; D. 334”. [50.10] 

Late Chou; incense burner, hsiang lu, with openwork cover; decorated with gold inlay and 
gilding; H. 414”, D. 4*/15”. [50.17] 


Ceramics. Late Chou; set of four figures: a man, two women and a horse; soft, fine-grained 
dark brownish-gray clay with polished black surface and traces of red pigment; H. 2/15”, 
34/16”, 49/16”, 314”. [50.12-15] 

Chin (A.D. 3rd to 4th century); covered cylindrical tripod of the type lien; hard brownish-gray 
clay with decoration incised and in relief; feet in the form of crouching bears; inscription 
of seven large characters written in red cinnabar around body; H. 117/15”, D. 13*/15”. [50.4] 

Sung; chiin ware bottle with pear-shaped body and tall slightly flaring neck; lavender blue- 
gray glaze with large bold splashes of purple; glazed inside foot rim; H. 11*/,.”, D. 5*/1.”. 
[50.8] 

Sung; southern kuan ware bottle-shaped vase with squat body and horizontally flaring, sharp- 
edged lip; glassy, mottled brown glaze with crackle; H. 514”, D. 314”. [50.22] 

Ch’ing; peach-bloom vase of slender form with deep narrow foot and flaring lip; uniform 
reddish color; six-character K’ang-hsi mark in underglaze blue on base. H. 5%/3.”, D. 214”. 
[50.16] 

PaintiNG. Yiian; Chu Té-jun, landscape in ink and colors on paper; dated in correspondence 
with a.p. 1364; title, 25 inscriptions, 113 seals; H. 11"/1.”, L. 8314”. [50.20] 

Ch'ing; Wu Tan, landscape in ink and colors on paper; dated in correspondence with A.D. 
1675; title, five inscriptions, nine seals; H. 7”, L. 103”. [50.1] 

Ch’ing; Wang Hui (1632-1717), landscape in ink and colors on paper; three inscriptions, 11 
seals; H. 15”, L. 24’ 314”. [50.19] 


Japan 
PAINTING. Kamakura; Fujiwara Nobuzane (1176-1268); three portraits in ink and colors on 
paper, from a set of thirty-six poets depicted in the agedatami manner; the poets repre- 
sented are Saigii Nyogo, Minamoto Kintada, and Onakatomi Yorimoto; each with biograph- 
ical inscription and poem; H. ca. 11”, W. ca. 2014” each. [50.23-25] 








NEWS OF THE PROFESSION 


Prepared by WILMA FAIRBANK 


All of the following material was received prior to January 10, 1951. 





THE FAR EASTERN ASSOCIATION 


Several directors and executive committee members met informally in 
Chicago at Christmas time to discuss matters relating to the association. 
Membership, publication problems, and appointments at the spring meeting 
were the chief topics discussed. Various problems had prevented beginning 
publication of the monograph series as of that date. A survey of cheaper 
methods of publishing the Quarterly has been made to be presented to the 
directors at the March meeting of the association. Memberships and subscrip- 
tions show some increase, but memberships outside the United States are still 
few. An analysis of the number of members resident in foreign countries or 
cities as of January 1, 1951, yielded the following figures: Canada 8, Hong Kong 
3, England 6, Germany 3, Japan 9, Malaya 2, Philippines 3, Sweden 2, and one 
each in Australia, Austria, France, India, Indochina, Indonesia, Ireland, 
Holland, Siam, and Switzerland. China, which formerly had the largest foreign 
membership, is no longer represented. The above figures do not include the 
foreign institutional subscribers to the Quarterly. 


SPECIAL REPORT 


Chinese and Japanese studies at the University of Leyden, Leyden, Holland. 
The following report was prepared for the Quarterly by J. J. L. Duyvendak, 
Professor of Chinese history and Director of the Sinological Institute at the 
University of Leyden. 

Chinese and Japanese studies are closely connected. A student may major in 
Chinese with Japanese as minor, or the reverse. It is, however, possible to take 
only Chinese for the first examination, though the student, if continuing his 
Chinese studies, is expected to take Japanese as a minor for the second examina- 
tion. These two examinations are: (1) the candidaats, usually taken after three 
years; (2) the doctoraal, after another three years. Only after passing the doc- 
toraal is the student entitled to submit a thesis for a doctor’s degree. 

In general, the courses offered comprise the following: Chinese as major. (a) 
Period up to the candidaats: modern Chinese (only fluency in reading), docu- 
mentary Chinese (edicts, newspapers), elementary classical Chinese (Mencius, 
selections from ku-wen), elementary spoken and written Japanese. The examina- 
tion includes Chinese geography and history. The student is expected to know 
about 3,000 Chinese characters. If he takes Chinese only, he should know about 
4,500 characters. (b) Period up to the doctoraal: continuation of the reading of 
classical Chinese (the Four books, selections from the Five classics, the philoso- 
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phers, historical texts, poetry), introduction to the problems of bibliography 
and textual criticism. The student has to acquaint himself with Chinese books 
by assisting in the Chinese library under the guidance of the librarian. He has 
to prove his ability in the scientific handling of a problem by writing a lengthy 
paper on some subject set by the teacher. He should be acquainted with the 
principal studies of Western, Chinese, and Japanese Sinologues. The examina- 
tion includes either Chinese literature, or a special period of Chinese history, 
or Chinese philosophy. In addition, the student is examined in two minor 
subjects of his own choice — subject approved by the faculty — not directly 
related to Chinese philology but bearing on his special field of interest. In 
the case of a student having taken only Chinese for his candidaats one of these 
minor subjects should be Japanese. 

Japanese as major. (a) Period up to the candidaats: spoken Japanese (only 
fluency in reading), modern written Japanese, elementary kambun and/or 
sor6bun, elementary classical Japanese, elementary spoken and classical Chinese. 
The examination includes Japanese geography and history. The student is 
expected to read katakana and hiragana fluently, and to know about 2,500 
Chinese characters. (b) Period up to the doctoraal: continued reading of classical 
Japanese (Kojiki, Manydshi, NO, etc.), Tokugawa literature, kambun, intro- 
duction to Japanese linguistics, bibliography, and historiography. The student 
has to write a paper on some subject set by the teacher. The examination in- 
cludes either Japanese literature, or a special period of Japanese history, or 
Japanese religion. In addition, the student is examined in two minor subjects, 
as with Chinese as major. 

The teaching in the Chinese field is done by Dr. J. J. L. Duwyvendak (full pro- 
fessor), Dr. Tjan Tjoe Som (special professor of Chinese philosophy and libra- 
rian of the Chinese library), Mr. A. F. P. Hulsewé (reader). Japanese is taught by 
Mr. F. Vos (lecturer), who also gives courses in Korean. 

Attached to the University but semiautonomous, is the Sinological Institute 
(#1 Binnenvestgracht), which contains the library (Chinese, Japanese, and 
Western books), a reading room, and rooms for classes. There is also a section 
of Buddhist studies, forming part of the institute and containing Sanskrit, Pali, 
Chinese, Japanese, and Tibetan texts. Dr. J. W. de Jong is keeper of this col- 
lection. The institute aims at promoting Chinese studies by giving modest 
grants to promising young students, and by contributing to the costs of publica- 
tions (e.g., the Sinica Leidensia, of which seven volumes have appeared). It is 
also interested in the Annual Conference of Junior Sinologues, which has been 
held three times since its inauguration (1948 — Cambridge and Oxford; 1949 — 
Leyden; 1950 — London) and presumably will be held in Stockholm in 1951. 

Chinese studies at Leyden are pledged to co-operation with those at Oxford 
(England) in trying to publish annotated translations of several chapters of the 
Ch’ien Han shu, more or less as a sequel of Dr. Homer Dubs’ History of the 
Former Han Dynasty. Dr. Duyvendak is editing some biographies, Dr. Tjan 
the chapter on the ‘Five elements,” Mr. Hulsewé the chapter on “Punishments 
and law.” Mr. Vos is engaged in a full translation of the Jse monogatari. Dr. de 
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Jong is editing the posthumous work of Lin Li-kouang, consisting of chapters 
6-31 of the Dharma-samuccaya, of which chapters 1-5, edited by Mr. Lin him- 
self, appeared in 1946. 


INSTITUTIONS AND ORGANIZATIONS 


University of California, Berkeley. The Institute of East Asiatic Studies, 
since its formation early in 1949, has been gradually expanding its program of 
research and study. There are over thirty members of the university faculty 
participating in its activities, engaged in research, development of the teach- 
ing programs, or other work in the East Asiatic field. Their contributions to 
the work of the institute represent combined facilities of the departments of 
history, anthropology, political science, Oriental languages, geography, soci- 
ology, art, economics, and classics. Representatives of the Far Eastern and Rus- 
sian Language School of the University Extension are also participating. The 
general program and plans for future development of the institute are directed 
by an advisory board, composed of Professors Peter A. Boodberg (Oriental 
languages), Delmer M. Brown (history), Robert J. Kerner (history; director of 
the Institute of Slavic Studies), Ferdinand D. Lessing (Oriental languages), 
N. Wing Mah (political science), David G. Mandelbaum (anthropology), and 
Woodbridge Bingham (history), chairman and director of the institute. 

Research aims and plans for study on “Modern Japan” are being directed by 
a committee composed of Delmer M. Brown, chairman, T. A. Bisson, Robert A. 
Scalapino, and Donald H. Shively. Those faculty members engaged in individ- 
ual research in this field are working co-operatively on acquisition of materials, 
compilation of a master bibliography of notes and materials collected, and 
recommendations for future study. The general purpose of these studies is the 
investigation and analysis of social, political, economic, and ideological prob- 
lems which have a direct bearing upon the occupation policy of democratizing 
Japan. Special studies will deal with authoritarian institutions and historical 
forces which have hindered the growth of democracy in Japan, and other 
movements and traditions of Japanese culture and history which particularly 
influence the postwar position of Japan. Currently being prepared for publica- 
tion within the next year are: ““The deconcentration of business combines in 
post-war Japan,” Mr. Bisson; “Rise of nationalism in Japan,” Professor Brown; 
studies on various phases of Japanese expansion since 1868, Dr. F. Hilary Con- 
roy; and “An analysis of political party failure in Japan,” Professor Scalapino. 
The University Library, for the use of this group, has already acquired, 
sorted, and bound a collection of over 400 volumes of mimeographed and 
photostatic copies of materials of the International Military Tribunal for the 
Far East which were presented to the university by the former head of the 
Documents Division of the Supreme Commander of the Allied Powers. This 
collection contains a mass of unpublished and unexploited documentary and 
testimonial evidence touching upon almost every aspect of Japanese history 
from 1928 to 1945. 
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Ferdinand D. Lessing, assisted at present by Serge Kassatkin of the Far East- 
ern and Russian Language School, is now compiling a ““Mongolian dictionary,” 
to be based upon all available dictionaries of importance in Russian, Japanese, 
and French. This will include treatment of terms as illustrated by their use in 
literature and will incorporate Buddhist terms. A Mongol language informant 
is also soon to join the project. 

Other projects which have been established are: (1) “China middle dynasties 
studies,” Edward H. Schafer, chairman. These studies are concerned with the 
history and culture of China and related to areas from the period of the Three 
Kingdoms to the Five Dynasties (A.p. 220-960). Research is to be based on 
Chinese manuscripts, inscriptions, and printed materials and includes transla- 
tions from the standard dynastic histories. Professor Bingham, in his planning 
for research on this period, has just compiled a report on the Tun-huang 
manuscripts as a result of his visits during June and July 1950 to the British 
Museum and the Bibliothéque Nationale. (2) “Southeast Asia studies,” linguistic 
and area studies under the supervision of Cora DuBois and Mary R. Haas, 
chairman. (3) “Modern China studies,” including research on the Chinese over- 
seas, under the chairmanship of Wolfram Eberhard. Many of the details of 
these projects have yet to be developed. Meanwhile, the institute is assisting 
the University Library and the East Asiatic Library in the acquisition of ma- 
terials for the projects listed and for use by scholars in the general field of East 
Asiatic studies. The East Asiatic Library now has some 225,000 volumes in its 
Chinese and Japanese collections, including the Murakami collection of Meiji 
literature of over 10,000 volumes and the Kerr collection of Japanese and 
Chinese works on Formosa, consisting of some 2,000 items. Other projects on 
which work has been started include the completion of a Korean studies guide, 
which was commenced by the late George M. McCune. 

Far Eastern and Russian Language School. An intensive Korean language 
program was initiated by the school during the summer term of 1950, at which 
time eight students were enrolled in the full-time program. During the fall 
of 1950, six were enrolled at the intermediate level, and all of the students 
plan to go to Korea as soon as possible. The Korean area program of the 
school has been directed by Mrs. Evelyn McCune, assisted by Mrs. Chungoak 
K. Ché and special lecturers. The school expects to offer a third-level advanced 
Korean course during the spring term, beginning February 12, 1951. This in- 
tensive language program is to be an integral part of the program of special 
courses in Korean studies being planned for the summer of 1951. It is expected 
that plans for the latter will have been completed and announced before 
publication of this issue of the Quarterly. 

Linguistics Institute, University of California, Berkeley, June 18 to July 
28, 1951. Specialists on Far Eastern languages who will participate in the pro- 
gram of the institute, to be held under the auspices of the Linguistics Society, 
include the following members of the faculty of the University of California: 
Y. R. Chao, Mary R. Haas, and Murray B. Emeneau. Professor Emeneau will 
teach a course in Vietnamese as part of this program. 
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The East Asiatic Library has purchased 100,000 Japanese, Chinese, and Korean 
books from the Mitsui Library of Tokyo. The purchase was arranged by Miss 
Elizabeth McKinnon, Japanese Librarian of the East Asiatic Library on her 
recent seven-month buying trip in Japan. This new material brings the total 
collection of the Library to approximately 225,000 volumes. According to the 
University Librarian, “In the Japanese field alone the number of volumes has 
been tripled. As a result, our Japanese section is now the largest and finest 
of any university in the world exclusive of collections in the Orient.” The col- 
lection contains (1) 20,000 Japanese books of history, economics, literature, and 
art, and also reference works and files of scholarly journals; (2) 28,000 volumes 
of medical and botanical works and Japanese and Chinese literature, especially 
of the Edo period (the Gakken collection gathered by Professor Doi Keizo); (3) 
20,000 volumes of standard Chinese literary and historical works, bibliograph- 
ical material, and critical writings (collection of the Sinologist Imazeki Toshi- 
maro); (4) 22,000 volumes of important and rare books of Japanese literature 
and history including a separate section on local history and geography (collec- 
tion of the noted connoisseur, Mitsui Soshin); (5) 7,000 volumes of Korean 
works in all fields of Korean studies and a copy of the scarce dynastic annals, 
Yijo Sillok (collection of Asami Rintaro, former government official in Seoul); 
(6) 5,000 Japanese maps, Chinese rubbings, and Japanese copper plate prints. 
The maps form probably the most important collection of Edo period maps 
ever assembled, and some of the rubbings date back to the Ming dynasty. 


Columbia University, New York 27, N.Y. The Columbia University Libraries 
are preparing an annotated bibliography of recently published Japanese books 
in the Libraries’ East Asiatic Collection. The project, which is expected to be 
completed this year, covers nearly 600 volumes in the fields of politics and 
government, language and literature, religion, and Japanese research on China, 
Korea, and Formosa. The project was initiated in 1948, when the Columbia 
Libraries were able to resume acquisition of Japanese publications in sub- 
stantial numbers. The East Asiatic Collection contains 190,000 volumes in 
Japanese, Chinese, and Korean. Of particular interest today are Japanese and 
Chinese books and magazines dealing with the history and current develop- 
ment of the Chinese Communist movement. The East Asiatic Collection con- 
tains many original documents not obtainable outside Eastern Asia, including 
current issues of publications printed in Communist China. 


Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University is expanding its work 
on Southeast Asia with the assistance of a generous grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. The expanded program covers interdisciplinary graduate study 
and field work in the languages, history and cultures, and the contemporary 
economic, political, and social problems of the countries of Southeast Asia. 
Students are expected to major in one of the recognized disciplines but to do 
their research on Southeast Asia. The Cornell staff is being expanded somewhat, 
and it will be further supplemented each year with visiting specialists brought 
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in from other institutions or from abroad. The Wason Collection on China, 
already outstanding, is having its Southeast Asian section developed com- 
parably. All graduate students in the program are expected to devote at least 
one year to supervised field research. Several fellowships are available. Inquiries 
should be directed to Professor Lauriston Sharp, Director Southeast Asia Pro- 
gram, Department of Far Eastern Studies, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Fulbright Scholars -- Burma and the Philippines. Fulbright awards for 1950 
and 1951 for professors and research scholars to work in these two areas in- 
clude the following: Burma — Lecturers: Adeline E. Babbitt (abnormal child 
psychology), State Training College for Teachers, Rangoon; Robert Glaser 
(psychology) idem; Kenneth G. Orr of the University of Chicago (anthropology), 
University of Rangoon; Gordon B. Schilz (geography), University College, 
Mandalay. Philippines— Lecturer: Robert A. Helliffe (English literature), 
Central Philippine College; Research scholar: Alden D. Cutshall of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois (geography), University of the Philippines. 


University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. John A. Harrison of the Depart- 
ment of History reports that it “has decided to offer advanced work on the 
history of American interest and policies in Eastern Asia. To this end a course 
on the “United States in the Far East” has been instituted. The department is 
also acquiring microfilms of all available State Department archives on the 
Far East. In addition to this material, microfilms of personal documents are 
being gathered. The papers of William LeGendere, adviser of the Japanese 
Foreign Ministery in the Meiji period are being edited, and the private journal 
of John Ward, who attempted to ratify [sic] the Treaty of Tientsin, along 
with several of his confidential letters to President Buchanan, have been un- 
earthed in Quincy, Florida, and will be edited in the future.” 


Mount Holyoke Institute on the United Nations, Mt. Holyoke College, South 
Hadley, Mass. The fourth session of the institute is planned for June 24 to 
July 21, 1951. As in previous years, considerable time will be devoted to dis- 
cussion of contemporary problems of the Far East under the leadership of 
visiting specialists and officials of the United Nations, of the U.S., and of foreign 
governments. Inquiries should be directed to: Executive Secretary, Mt. Holyoke 
Institute on the United Nations, South Hadley, Mass. A few tuition scholar- 
ships will be available. [Unfortunately the institute has been canceled. Ep.] 


Institute of Pacific Relations, 1 East 54th Street, New York. The IPR has 
announced the completion of a study on Japanese Communism by Paul Langer 
and Rodger Swearingen. It will be published as part of the Institute’s series 
of studies on left-wing movements in Asia. Related studies include Mrs. Evelyn 
Colbert’s monograph on “Left-wing political movements in Japan,” which is 
to be published this summer, a series of reports on current economic and po- 
litical developments in Communist China by S. B. Thomas, and a new study 
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on the Indian Communist movement by M. R. Masani. Michael Lindsay's 
study on the Chinese Communist movement, with particular reference to the 
period 1937-48, is being continued in England under the joint auspices of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs and the IPR and is scheduled for 
completion in first draft about September 1951. 

New projects in the IPR International Research Program include a co- 
operative study of the development and structure of the modern Indian busi- 
ness class to be prepared under the direction of D. R. Gadgil of the Gokhale 
Institute of Politics and Economics, Poona. A short introductory report on this 
topic is scheduled for publication by the IPR about May 1951. A parallel 
study of the modern Japanese business class is now being completed for the 
Japan IPR by the well-known economic historian, Takao Tsuchiya. 

The American IPR has completed a large symposium on contemporary Asia 
by twelve American Far Eastern Specialists under the editorial direction of 
L. K. Rosinger, who has written the chapters on India, China, and the intro- 
duction. The book provides an up-to-date survey of major developments in 
all Asian countries from Pakistan to Japan. The other contributors are John 
M. Maki, Shannon McCune, Miriam S. Farley, Eleanor and Owen Lattimore, 
S. B. Thomas, and Holden Furber. The book is scheduled for June publication 
by Alfred Knopf under the title The state of Asia: a contemporary survey. 

Under the auspices of the IPR, Dr. Dorothy Borg, since her return from 
China in 1949, has been continuing her research on American policy in China 
with particular reference to the period 1928-37. 


Philosophy — East and West, a new journal of comparative philosophy, will 
issue its first number in 1951 under the editorship of Charles A. Moore of the 
University of Hawaii. Its news section will incorporate items such as have been 
appearing in the mimeographed Oriental philosophy newsletter edited by Ar- 
chie J. Bahm of the University of New Mexico. Professor Bahm discontinued 
the Newsletter after issuance of its second number (November 1950), focused al- 
most entirely on Indian philosophy, to assume editorship of the news section 


of the new journal. 


U.S. Department of State. The Institutes Branch of the Division of Libraries 
and Institutes is recruiting personnel to staff American Centers in a number 
of Asian countries, including Burma, Indochina, and Indonesia. The centers, 
staffed by the department, are administered locally by a group including both 
nationals of the host country and American residents there. Activities include 
English-language teaching, information and education programs, and library 
work. There are openings for administrators, directors of courses, English 
teachers and librarians. Speaking knowledge of Burmese, Vietnamese, or Malay 
(especially Indonesian) is desirable but not essential. Appointees receive 
American Center grants, which cover base compensation, travel allowances, and 
miscellaneous expenses. Inquiries to the above address are invited. 
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PERSONNEL 


Woodbridge Bingham, associate professor of Far Eastern history and director 
of the Institute of East Asiatic Studies, was on sabbatical leave from the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley during 1949-50. He spent the year at Columbia 
University working on various studies connected with the T’ang period, especial- 
ly critical episodes in the life of the emperor T’ai-tsung. During the summer 
of 1950 he visited Europe. He made a brief survey of Tun-huang manuscripts 
and paintings at the Bibliotheque Nationale and the British Museum and 
visited collections of Asiatic art in France, Holland, and England. 


T. A. Bisson, lecturer in political science at the University of California in 
Berkeley, is giving courses covering the effects of two world wars on the principal 
nations of the Far East, American foreign policy, and problems of the Japanese 
occupation. He is also serving for 1950-51 as head of the Teaching Institute of 
Economics during the absence of Dr. John B. Condliffe. 


Nicholas C. Bodman received the Ph.D. degree from Yale University in 
June 1950. His dissertation is entitled “A linguistic study of the Shih Ming, 
initials and consonant clusters.’”” He is now working as a linguistic scientist in the 
School of Language Training, Foreign Service Institute, Department of State. He 
is principally occupied in making a linguistic analysis of the Amoy dialect and in 
preparing course material. The Amoy dialect and other closely related dialects 
native to southern Fukien are spoken in Formosa and in many areas of South- 
east Asia. Mr. Howard Sollenberger, who directed the State Department Chinese 
language training in Peking, is collaborating in this project. 


Delmer M. Brown, associate professor of Far Eastern history at the University 
of California, Berkeley, will teach at the University of Colorado during the 
ten weeks’ summer session in 1951. He will offer courses on Japanese history 
and civilization, modern Japan, and selected problems in Japanese history. 


Schuyler Cammann, associate curator of the University Museum, University 
of Pennsylvania, has one book in print and another forthcoming. The land of 
the camel, published by the Ronald Press last December, is based on his travels 
in northwestern Suiyuan province in 1945 and contains considerable detailed 
material on Mongol customs. Trade through the Himalayas, dealing with early 
British efforts to open Tibet, is scheduled for publication by the Princeton Uni- 
versity Press in April 1951. 


Denzel R. Carr, associate professor of Oriental languages at the University of 
California, Berkeley, has returned to active duty as an officer with the U.S. 
Navy. 


Y. R. Chao, professor of Oriental languages and linguistics at the University 
of California, Berkeley, taught during the summer of 1950 at the Linguistics 
Institute, held at the University of Michigan, offering courses in Chinese 
phonetics and phonemics and in Chinese grammar. He also lectured on 
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“Chinese pronouns and terms of address” at one of the luncheon conferences 
and delivered a paper on “Simultaneous components in the Wu dialects” at the 
summer meeting of the Linguistics Society held there. 


John B. Condliffe, professor of economics and director of the Teaching In- 
stitute of Economics, University of California, Berkeley, is on sabbatical leave 
during 1950-51. He is traveling in Australia, New Zealand, India, Arabia, and 
Trans-Jordan to study economic development in backward regions. Dr. Cond- 
liffe is spending the spring of 1951 studying colonial development programs 
at Cambridge, England. 


George B. Cressey, head of the Department of Geography, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, and president of the International Geographical Union left in December 
1950 for a period of about three months’ study in Hongkong on a Social Science 
Research Council travel grant. He will also visit Japan, Formosa, and the 
Philippines as well as countries of the Middle East and Europe on behalf of the 
International Geographical Union. 


John De Francis, Page School of International Relations, Johns Hopkins 
University, has been appointed associate editor of the Journal of the American 
Oriental Society. He replaces Schuyler Cammann. 


Wilma Fairbank, Cambridge, Mass., is giving a seminar on social change in 
modern China in the Department of Economics and Sociology, Mt. Holyoke 
College, during the spring term of 1951. 


Hans Frankel, who received his Ph.D. at the University of California in 1942, 
is now serving as lecturer in Oriental languages at Berkeley and giving courses 
in written Chinese and masterpieces of Chinese literature. Dr. Frankel taught in 
the National Peking University in 1948 and returned to this country in 1949 
when his work was interrupted by war conditions. 


Walter R. Hacker, lecturer in geography at the University of California, 
Berkeley, is spending the year 1950-51 teaching in Army schools in Japan, and 
will teach later during the year in Okinawa, Guam, and the Philippines. His 
regional course on China and Japan will be given during the spring semester 
by Fritz Bartz, visiting professor from the University of Bonn, Germany, who 
has done considerable field work on the fisheries of Japan. 


Rufus S. Hendon, candidate for the Ph.D. in anthropology at Yale, is in 
Malaya as an area research training fellow of the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil. He is making an ethnographic study of the Malays of Negri Sembilan. 


Frank W. Iklé, instructor in history and the humanities at Reed College, 
Portland, Oregon, is giving an upper division “Survey course on the Far East.” 
Described as a “humanities course” on the Far East, it includes, in the general 
history from earliest times to the present, rapid surveys of the art and literature 
of Eastern Asian countries including India. Mr. Iklé is completing his require- 
ments for a Ph.D. in history at the University of California. 
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Richard Irwin, chief Chinese cataloguer of the East Asiatic Library at the 
University of California in Berkeley, returned briefly to Columbia University 
in November 1950 and secured final approval of his thesis for the Ph.D. on 
“The evolution of a Chinese novel: Shui-hu-chuan” in the Department of 
Chinese and Japanese, and thus completed his requirements for the degree. 


Chong-rwen Kao has been appointed assistant professor of geography at 
Bradley University, Peoria, Illinois. He has recently completed his Ph.D. degree 
in geography at the State University of Iowa. He is especially interested in the 
geography of China and adjacent Far Eastern areas. 


Raymond Kennedy, late professor of sociology at Yale University killed in 
Indonesia in 1950, has been honored by a bronze plaque presented by Yale 
faculty members and colleagues to the government of Indonesia for his grave 
monument. It is inscribed: “In memory of Raymond Kennedy, 1906-1950, 
American Scholar, Scientist, Humanist, Loyal Friend of the Indonesian People 
and Martyr to their Independence, The Light of Truth and The Warmth of 
Understanding Inspired his Labors for the Fellowship of Man. From his 
Colleagues in Yale University.’”” A Raymond Kennedy Memorial Fund has also 
been established for the publication of his uncompleted studies on Indonesia. 


Ruth Krader, head of the Far Eastern Library of the University of Washing- 
ton spent three months, October to December 1950, visiting centers of Far 
Eastern studies in Britain, Holland, France, and Germany. Her purpose was to 
see how the libraries were organized and what programs for purchase of 
publications were in effect. She reports that all the Far Eastern libraries she 
visited had balanced rather than specialized collections and that present buying 
programs were continuing the same policy. 


Hubertus J. van Mook, former lieutenant governor-general of the Netherlands 
Indies, has been visiting professor of political science at the University of Cali- 
fornia in Berkeley since 1949 and is offering courses on: colonies in world 
politics, with emphasis on India and Southeast Asia; problems of underde- 
veloped areas, particularly in Malaya, Indonesia, and the Philippines; West- 
ern economy and politics in Asia; the nations of Southeast Asia, covering the 
principal Southeast Asian countries, their cultural, political, strategic, and 
economic importance; the political structure of the Philippines, Indonesia, 
and Burma. Professor van Mook’s book, The stakes of democracy in Southeast 
Asia, was published in 1950 by W. W. Norton, New York. 


Paul Mus, professor of the culture of Southeast Asia at the College de France, 
isa visiting professor at Yale for the academic year 1950-51. Formerly a research 
scholar at the Ecole Francaise d’Extréme-Orient in Hanoi (1927-36), he was 
acting director in 1930 and 1940; since 1936 he has been professor of the re- 
ligions of India at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes in Paris and assumed his present 
position at the Collége de France in 1946. He was political advisor to the high 
commissioner in Saigon in 1945-46 and 1947. During the second semester of 
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this year he has been giving public iectures on “The Vietnamese mind; how it 
works,” “Angkor, city of the Gods” (illustrated by lantern slides), and “A new 
approach to ancient Indian law.” The third title is the general topic of his 
course at Yale which has been attended both by Indologists and other students 
in the Southeast Asia program. Dr. Mus’s principal publications include 
Le Buddha Paré (1928), Barabudur (1932); and La lumiére sur les six voies 
(1939). 

Millard B. Rogers, curator of Oriental art, Stanford University, is traveling 
through Southern Asia taking color photographs of monuments of art and 
archaeology to be used in university classes. His itinerary includes Indonesia, 
French Indochina, Siam, Ceylon, India, Pakistan, and Afghanistan. 


Carl Schuster, who has devoted many years to the study of myth-symbols in 
folk art throughout the Asiatic mainland and the islands of the South Pacific, 
is spending a year in Holland on a Fulbright fellowship. 


Royal J. Wald, who received his Ph.D. degree at the University of California 
in Berkeley in 1949 and served as research fellow under Professor Delmer M. 
Brown, has been appointed to the Research Division of the Far East in the 
State Department. 


John Albert White, associate professor of Chinese history at the University of 
Hawaii, has been giving a course entitled “China and the Occident,” which will 


be alternated henceforth with two semester courses: “China since 1895” and 
“Southeast Asia.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 








Shina bungaku shisé-shia (A history of Chinese literary thought). By Aokt 
Masaru.» Tokyo: Iwanami Shoten, 1943. 430 + 10 p. 


Aoki Masaru (or Seiji) is known to all students of Chinese literature for his 
important History of recent Chinese drama,' his Outline of Chinese literature? 
(certainly the best work of its kind), and his collections of essays,3 which range 
beyond literature proper to include music and fine arts. The present book is 
essentially a reprint of earlier publications by Aoki. In his preface he unravels 
what otherwise could be a complicated problem for the bibliographer by in- 
dicating which of his books and articles he has included here. The first half 
of this book appeared earlier as Shina bungaku shisé+ and constitutes a historical 
outline of Chinese literary thought, where the major theories are described and 
the general characteristics of each period indicated against a background of 
literary practice and philosophical opinion. Two chapters from his Shina 
bunget shichd,> “Regional characteristics of [Chinese] literature” and “The 
three great transformations in the development of literary thought,” along 
with two new topics, “Confucianism and Taoism — [their effects on] literary 
thought” and “The two extremes in literary thought: attitudes toward the 
creative process and modes of expression,” serve as a general preface to the 
historical section proper. 

The second half of the book consists of a series of essays on topics related to 
literary attitudes and theory which are better treated outside the framework 
of his historical outline. Two of these essays are taken from Shina bungei 
shiché; the rest are reprinted from other of the author’s publications. Bringing 
together all his scattered contributions to the subject of Chinese literary thought 
is a real service and makes possible an estimate of the value of those contribu- 
tions. Such an estimate must take into consideration the presently available 
studies by other scholars, and before discussing Aoki’s work in detail I should 
like to mention some of them briefly. 

Western Sinology has neglected Chinese literary theory even more pointedly 
than it has Chinese literature itself. Except for two chapters in Alexéiev’s Six 
conférences sur la littérature chinoise,® no Western Sinologist has made a seri- 
ous attempt to describe Chinese views of literature, much less to give a con- 

*See FEQ, 9 (Feb. 1950), 210, note 7. 

*Shina bungaku gaisetsu (Tokyo: Kdbund6, 1935, and at least seven subsequent printings. 
242 p.).c It has been translated into Chinese by Kuo Hsii-Chungd (Shanghai: Commercial 
Press, 1936. 192 p.) and by Sui Shu-sene (Shanghai: Kai-ming Shu-tien, 1938. 199 p.). 

*Shina bungei rons6 (Kyoto: Kébund6, 1927. 562 p.).f£ Shina bungaku geijutsu ké (Same 
1942. 474 p.).g 

‘Two fascicles in T6y6 shich6, Iwanami K@6za series (Tokyo, 1936). 123 p. 

*In Sekai shich6, Iwanami K6za series (Tokyo, 1928). Translated into Chinese by Wang 
Chiin-yiih as Chung-kuo ku-tai wen-i ssu-ch’ao lun (Peiping: Jen-wen Shu-tien, 1933. 160 p.). 

*Delivered in Paris in 1926, these lectures were first published by Geuthner (1937. 229 p.). 
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secutive account of their historical delevopment. The pioneer effort came from 
the Japanese Sinologist Suzuki Torao, and his Shina shiron shii (History of 
Chinese poetic theory)’ remains a standard work after 25 years. Its limitations 
are partly indicated by its title: it deals only with theories of poetry and so 
does not include an account of the important prose movements. A serious weak- 
ness is the extremely cursory treatment of the T’ang and Sung periods, which 
are included only as an introduction to his long essay on the representatives of 
the ‘Three theories.’’® For the earliest period the book is weakened by a too 
rigidly traditionalist acceptance of the Confucian authorship of the preface 
to the Classic of songs. The great value of the book is in Suzuki’s lucid exposi- 
tion of the theorists of the Six Dynasties, certainly the most important single 
period in Chinese literary thought, and in his systematic presentation of Ming 
and Ch’ing poetic theory. 

In China the first modern attempt to write a history of literary theory was 
Ch’en Chung-fan’st Chung-kuo wen-hsiieh p’i p’ing shih.® I do not now have 
access to a copy, but my recollection of a cursory reading several years ago is 
that it is in no way comparable with Suzuki’s study, although attempting to 
cover a wider field.1° 

In 1934 two books appeared on the subject. The more ambitious, volume 
one of Kuo Shao-yii’s History of Chinese literary criticism,® was a detailed 
chronological survey through the Northern Sung.1! The promise of a con- 
tinuation implicit in the “volume one” of the title and more specifically stated 
in the preface, was amply fulfilled thirteen years later by the appearance (in 
two parts) of volume two, with over 650 pages devoted chiefly to the critical 
theories of the Ming and Ch’ing periods. A series of articles on special topics 
in criticism published during the interval by Mr. Kuo in scholarly journals 
need not be mentioned separately, as most of them are incorporated in this 
second installment of a truly monumental work. The two volumes differ in 
organization and approach, but they are alike in being quite detailed and pro- 
viding generous quotations from the critics studied. In fact the book suffers as 
a whole from the tendency — not easily avoidable for one writing in Chinese — 
to let the texts speak for themselves. The result is that the reader, less familiar 
with the technical terminology of the old critics, is left with a selection of texts 

7 Kyoto: Kébund6, 1925. 262 p. Translated into Chinese by Sun Liang-kungj (Shanghai: 


Pei-hsin Shu-chii, 1929. 140 + 174 p.). 

§ Ko-t’iao “ideal form,” Shen-yiin “poetic essence,” and hsing-ling “pure feeling.”k These 
concepts of the poetic essence are to be viewed as norms subscribed to in varying degrees by 
followers of the many rival schools of poetic theory and practice which flourished in Ming and 
Ch’ing times. Acceptance of any one usually meant the rejection of the others or their relega- 
tion to a subordinate position. They were used more as slogans than as critical terms subject 
to rigorous definition — the same charge could be made against much of the critical vocabulary 
of the West — and my translations of these expressions is intended to be suggestive rather than 
philological. 

® Publisher: Chung-hua Shu-chii. I am relying on Aoki’s statement (Kénan Shun, p. 95) 
that it was published after 1925. 

Li Li, whose judgment is usually to be respected, gives the book his highest praise (San- 
ting kuo-hsiieh yung-shu chiian yao, p. 106);m however, he was writing in 1927 and probably 
did not know Suzuki’s work. 

1 Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1934. vol. 1, 430 p.; 1947, vol. 2, 652 p. 
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which he only half understands, and which the author fails to elucidate. Kuo 
Shao-yii’s work stands, in spite of such lapses, as an invaluable reference book. 

The other book on Chinese literary criticism which appeared in 1934 was 
by Lo Ken-tse° and bore an identical title.12 Like Kuo’s, it was presented as 
volume one, with three more to follow. Though only secondarily chronological, 
it dealt with pre-T’ang theories, treating a series of separate problems within a 
chronological frame. Essentially Mr. Lo was here applying to literary theory 
the technique he had followed in his genre studies, which taken together he 
considered would make up a history of Chinese literature. This thesis is open 
to question, but there is no denying the value of such studies in themselves, and 
it is one possible approach to literary thought. (Kuo Shao-yii tends to use the 
same method in his second volume.) Subsequent volumes of Mr. Lo’s book 
never appeared; instead, in 1944, he began to publish a series of volumes in- 
tended to replace — and continue — his earlier work. Four installments had 
been published up to 1948,!% and others may by now be in print. This new 
work is a considerable improvement over his earlier one and shows the advan- 
tages of a topical treatment: the student may want to follow the development 
of genre theories during the Six Dynasties and subsequent periods, and here 
he will find the subject studied as a unit idea. At the same time he will also be 
interested in the theories of a single important writer, say Lu Chi, but he will 
look in vain for an analysis of the Wen fu. Only Liu Hsieh and Chung Hung 
are given separate treatment, and the inconsistency does not help persuade the 
reader of the author’s confidence in his own method. 

Chu Tung-jun organized his Outline history of Chinese literary criticism? 
around the individual critics.1* The result is a series of essays, chronologically 
arranged, on the critical tenets of 100-odd Chinese writers. Whether these add 
up to a “history” of the subject is questionable, but there is no doubt of its 
usefulness. Certainly it is easier to locate single writers here than in either Mr. 
Kuo’s or Mr. Lo’s histories. The author disarms his potential critics in a 
preface where he describes the vicissitudes of scholarly work in wartime China. 
In view of the circumstances, I will venture only one objection: on the whole, 
minor figures are given more adequate treatment than the important ones; on 
the other hand, more than half of the book is devoted to post-Sung writers, a 
praiseworthy attempt to redress the excessive emphasis on the earlier period 
which inevitably appeared in the early volumes of Mr. Kuo and Mr. Lo. 

As far as I know, the only other attempt to deal with the whole of Chinese 
literary theory is Chu Wei-chih’s' Brief history of Chinese literary attitudes, 

*Peiping: Jen-wen Shu-tien, 1934. 350 p. 

“Under the same general title as his earlier work, the four installments are “History of 
literary criticism of the Chou, Ch’in, and two Han dynasties,” 140 p.; “...of the Wei, Chin, 
and Six Dynasties,” 142 p.; “...of the Sui and T’ang,” 151 p.; “...of the late T’ang and Five 
dynasties,” 69 p., Chungking: Commercial Press, 1944, 1943, 1943, 1944. A new edition was 
printed in Shanghai in 1947. 

“Shanghai: K’ai-ming Shu-tien, 1944. 400 p. An earlier collection of miscellaneous essays 
by the same author was reprinted from the Wen-che chi-k’ana of National Wuhan University 


by the same publisher, author’s preface dated 1930. 
* Shanghai: K’ai-ming Shu-tien, 1946. One of the K’ai-ming youth library series. 
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where the bulk of Chinese literature is systematized around concepts borrowed 
from Western critical tradition: realism, romanticism classicism, revolutionary 
proletarian vs. conservative, etc. Schools of philosophy are identified with literary 
schools, to the general confusion of issues. This book is more useful as a warning 
against the facile use of labels than as a guide to its subject. 

In this context of what has been done in the way of general studies of 
Chinese literary thought Aoki’s present work can be evaluated, first in terms of 
its success as a new synthesis, and second as an original contribution to our 
knowledge of the subject. It should be pointed out that both Mr. Kuo’s second 
volume and Mr. Lo’s new series of studies appeared after the publication of 
the several papers brought together in Aoki’s book. Aoki’s account of the 
historical development of literary thought in China is reasonably complete, well 
organized, and quite readable. The important figures and key ideas are accorded 
a prominent place, and side issues are rigorously subordinated. For the student 
who is relatively unfamiliar with the subject, Aoki’s book can be recommended 
without reservation as the best available introduction, and that is certainly 
the purpose for which it was written. To object that it is insufficiently detailed in 
its treatment of individual theories is to blame Aoki for not having written 
another book. 

In his preface (pp. 1-2) Aoki acknowledges his debt to his teacher Suzuki and 
accords the highest praise to his Shina shiron shi. If his own book does not al- 
together replace Suzuki’s, it does fill in some of the gaps and rectify some of the 
historical attributions that need revision in the light of modern scholarship. 
This sort of thing is well illustrated by Aoki’s procedure in dealing with the 
Shih ching. He differentiates carefully between attitudes expressed in the poems 
themselves, those attested in pre-Han sources, and those which were peculiar 
to Han dynasty theories of the Shih ching. Suzuki presented the Shih ching in 
terms of Han theories, which in turn were fathered on Confucius; the result was 
a distortion of historical sequence in the growth of early poetic theory. Aoki 
also wisely avoids any discussion of pre-Chou poetry. On the other hand, he 
fails to mention Wang Ch’ung’s extensive remarks on style, which are surely 
an important reflection of the growing concern in Later Han times with 
literary values and are rather more germane to the subject than Wang Ch’ung’s 
elaborate categories of merit among scholars, which are discussed at length. 
(Both Kuo Shao-yii and Lo Ken-tze recognize the importance of the former 
aspect of Wang Ch’ung’s theories.) 

Where it deals with the Six Dynasties critics Aoki’s book must be supple- 
mented by continual reference to Suzuki, Kuo, and Lo. When he discusses 
Ts’ao P’ei’s list of genres, he fails to relate it to the earlier list in the “Essay on 
literature” in the Han shu. He quotes the crucial ch’i kot passage without com- 
ing to grips with the real problem, which is the meaning of the term itself. His 
treatment of Lu Chi’s Wen fu is inadequate in that it gives no idea of Lu Chi'’s 
detailed if metaphorical treatment of the actual technical problems faced by the 
writer; Suzuki is a much better guide here. 

I believe it is misleading to attribute the emergence of literature during the 
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Six Dynasties period as an independent entity carrying great prestige to the 
popularity of Taoist ideas and the decline of the influence of Confucianism 
(p. 71). These phenomena were contemporaneous, but the causal relationship 
is not so obvious. The literature most esteemed at the the time was character- 
ized by an ornate style which could hardly find sanction from the Taoist phi- 
losophers any more than from the Confucian. It is true that early Six Dynasties 
poets tended to dabble in alchemy and allied Taoist arts, but their retirement 
from the world was as much in line with established Confucian precept as with 
Taoist practice. What they wrote reflects a profound distaste for the world as 
they found it, but the poets did not translate their disapproval into detach- 
ment. Ideas which it is convenient to label “Taoist” appear in Chinese liter- 
ature at all periods, but it is hard to demonstrate that they ever contributed 
to the standing of literature in Chinese society. 

The section on Shen Yo’s “Eight defects” (pp. 73-77) is a model of lucid ex- 
position, based on Suzuki. The great Liang critics are disposed of in a meager 
five pages, but the reader is referred to Suzuki for a more adequate treatment. 
The chapters on the T’ang and Sung periods, on the other hand, are much 
fuller than anything in Suzuki’s book, though here again it is necessary to refer 
to Lo Ken-tse and Chu Tung-jun!¢ for a comprehensive treatment of Ssu-k’ung 
T’u’s “Twenty-four characteristics (Shih p’in). A very clear account of Sung 
poetic theory and practice, necessarily presented in terms of the schools and fac- 
tions that flourished then, is followed by a brief mention of tz’u criticism. Even 
this is more than will be found in any of the other general books on literary 
thought. One would suppose that the tz’u form had more relative importance 
in Chinese verse during the Sung dynasty. 

The sixty-odd pages devoted to literary theory after Sung times borrow 
heavily from Suzuki (as does Kuo Shao-yii’s second volume, though without 
acknowledgment), but Aoki has done more than restate the conclusions of his 
teacher. By extending his range to include drama and fiction criticism he gives 
a more balanced presentation of the interaction of traditional and popular 
literary forms; still, Chin Jen-jui (T. Sheng-t’ an)!7 deserves more than the three 
lines accorded him (p. 167). 

So far I have been concerned with the part of Aoki’s book aptly described 
by its title. It is essentially a popular (in the sense of accessible to the non- 
specialist reader) outline of a subject of which the author has an excellent 
grasp, but which is elsewhere covered in more detail. In raising objections to 
some occurrences of what seem to me misplaced emphasis, I am simply acknowl- 
edging that the strength of the work lies in its essentially excellent organization 
of materials. One point of originality is Aoki’s division of Chinese literature in- 
to three major periods, each characterized by its own attitude toward the art of 
letters. A discussion of this fundamental issue would be out of place within the 
limits of a review. However, there are in his prefatory chapters some general 
theoretical statements which are Aoki’s own and with which I should like to 


a Essays, 1-21, see footnote 14 above. 
“A.W. Hummel, Eminent Chinese of the Ch’ing period, 1:164-66. 
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take issue. The geographical division of Chinese literature into North and 
South, corresponding to temperamental qualities of the inhabitants of those 
areas: the happy, imaginative, volatile, pleasure-loving, poetic southerners con- 
trasted with the serious, simple, realistic, philosophical, and prosaic northerners 
— this dichotomy is traced from the Shih ching through every period of Chinese 
literature. The idea is not a new one in the West —- Alexéiev adumbrated it in 
1926 — but here it is developed in considerable detail. My objection to the whole 
theory is that for the early, pre-Han period, when it may be significant and 
helpful, the evidence is too scanty for any such generalization — if Ch’ii Yiian 
is taken as the representative of southern literature, there is nothing that sur- 
vives from the contemporary north with which the Li sao can usefully be com- 
pared — and beginning with the Han the national capital was nearly always 
the literary capital, where writers assembled from north and south. During 
periods of division, as in the Six Dynasties, differences may be pointed out be- 
tween the literature produced in different parts of the country, but surely other 
factors than the purely geographic were influential. It must be remembered 
that the great majority of Chinese writers were at the same time officials, and 
their active adult life was normally spent away from their native places, whether 
at the capital or in the provinces. The theory may indeed have some basis in 
fact, but not as applied indiscriminately to the whole field of Chinese literature. 

Aoki does not go on to make the expected identification of northern — Con- 
fucian, southern — Taoist, but he does distinguish between the effect of the 
two schools of thought on literature. Such a distinction, so stated, is valid and 
helpful. It becomes pernicious only when pushed to an arbitrary division of 
Chinese literature and its writers into two incompatable and diametrically op- 
posed camps. To say that Taoism provided the only true inspiration for poetry 
and that Confucianism stifled the poetic impulse is to misread every major 
Chinese poet, starting with Ch’ti Yuan. 

A more useful contrast for the student of Chinese literature is creation vs. 
imitation, since it underlies most of Chinese literary theory and practice. Aoki’s 
essay on the subject provides an excellent perspective for the student of Chinese 
literature, who will also profit from a careful reading of the rest of this chapter, 
which takes up the dichotomy of plain and ornate styles as a sort of preview 
of another of the recurrent topics in Chinese literary thought. 

The second half of Aoki’s book — roughly another 200 pages — consists of a 
series of essays on topics related to literary theory. Some of them were originally 
written for the general reader, others are more technical and represent the re- 
sults of original research. I shall discuss them in sequence, concentrating on 
those more immediately concerned with literary questions, as I do not feel 
myself competent to deal adequately with the ones on music, philosophy, and 
painting. 

The essay “Chinese literature and ethical ideas” logically begins with the 
Shih ching. I know of no better statement of the involved and complex problems 
surrounding this text than Aoki here provides. He devotes ten pages to clearing 
away the traditions, prejudices, and forced interpretations that separate us from 
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the text itself and then proceeds to demonstrate that “praise” and “blame” are 
expressed in the Shih, and if not as frequently or in quite the way the com- 
mentators have insisted, it still is a factor that cannot be ignored merely for the 
sake of differing with them. As Aoki goes on to deal with didactic elements in 
the Han dynasty fu and in the “New yiieh-fu” and Ku feng of Po Chi-i and Li 
Po, he inevitably repeats parts of the first section of his book, but here he has space 
to include quotations and examples. ‘The Sung Neo-Confucians provide ample 
material for the study of ethical verse. Aoki shows discrimination in singling 
out Shao Yung as the one real poet among them; it is too bad that he could 
not have included an example of his poetry to offset to some degree the two 
doggerel verses he quotes from Chu Hsi. It is interesting to see how the same 
ideas of Confucian ethics appear in the popular plays and novels from Yiian 
times on. Aoki’s conclusion, that while literature may be a vehicle for ethical 
teaching, it has an independent status and cannot be judged on the basis of its 
ethical content, is certainly not new, but his essay is a useful reminder that such 
a conclusion would have appeared heretical to most Chinese critics of the past. 

The essay on “Musical thought of the Chou and Han” is an inclusive study 
of the place of music in the theories of the several philosophical schools, especial- 
ly its predominant position with the Confucians. From a comparison of passages 
in the Shih ching where musical instruments are mentioned, Aoki infers the use 
and relative importance of those instruments. For example, he finds that bells 
are used only on formal, state occasions, while strings are preferred for music 
at informal entertainments. Such information is surely relevant to an intelligent 
reading of the Shzh, and I do not recall seeing it mentioned elsewhere. The de- 
velopment of a musical scale is discussed at considerable length,!* and tables 
are provided of the elaborate concordances which the Han scholiasts devised 
between each note and the months, seasons, virtues, and elements. While not 
immediately concerned with literature, this chapter provides much of the back- 
ground material necessary for understanding later literary theory as applied 
to song-forms (yiieh-fu, tz’u, etc.). 

“The effect of Taoist ideas on the arts” further develops the thesis expressed 
in a section of the introductory chapter. Aoki traces certain basic ideas about 
the arts as expressed in the Tao te ching and the Chuang tzu through sub- 
sequent Chinese literary and artistic theory and practice. His technique tends 
to obscure one inescapable fact: Taken together these ideas do not make up a 
consistent body of doctrine which can be labeled “Taoist”; the fundamental 
attitude toward art expressed in the Tao te ching is wholly negative, denying 
both absolute beauty and the value of any art. Mythology and tales of the super- 
natural were not the sole prerogative of the pre-Han Taoists; it may be con- 
venient to include such elements under the general term Taoism, along with 
the idea of retirement from the world and a preoccupation with natural scenery, 
but I believe it is misleading to think of all poets who used such materials or 
derived their inspiration from nature as “Taoist poets,” in the same way we 


“On the origin of the musical scale, see Aoki’s detailed study “Gakuritsu Sogen” in Shina 
bungei ronsd, 86-110. 
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think of Herbert or Vaughn as “Christian poets.” It is interesting that Aoki 
finds more illustrations in painting and calligraphy than he does in literature. 

“Aesthetics of the Chou dynasty” deals with the meager literary evidence 
that can be culled from the Shih ching and Shu ching on attitudes toward colors 
and patterns. Other early works are cited for the activities of artisans. Specula- 
tions about early painting conclude this rather disappointing essay. 

The iong study of “Pure talk” (ch’ing t’an) is a good historical description 
of a movement that left its mark on Six Dynasties literature, but in ways not 
easy to assess. Aoki here is concerned with philosophical ideas; the influence of 
ch’ing t’an on literature is perhaps more to be found in the realm of syntax 
and vocabulary. 

A final essay on a technical point of terminology, “The principle of ’empty’ 
(hsii) and ‘full’ (shih) in treatises on poetry, prose, calligraphy, and painting,” 
is a useful reminder that in China as in the West the critical vocabulary of all 
the arts overlaps. 

JAMEs R. HIGHTOWER 

Harvard University 
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Food and money in ancient China: the earliest economic history of China to A. 
D. 25. Han shu 24 with related texts, Han shu 91 and Shih-chi 129. TRan- 
SLATED AND ANNOTATED BY NANCY LEE SWANN. Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1950. xviii, 482 p. plus Chinese text. $10.00. 


China’s historical literature is too extensive for a single person — perhaps even 
for all the scholars of a generation — to comprehend. Yet it contains the factual 
basis and the traditional interpretation of events and processes upon which our 
understanding of China’s past must gradually emerge. It is like a huge treasure 
house, all dark inside. A few scholars may penetrate the exciting interior, but 
they can only examine a small part of the treasure. Some take a longer or shorter 
tour, flashing their lamps here and there before returning to tell the waiting 
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public what they have seen. They may bring a few snatched samples to sub- 

stantiate what they report: ““This is what I saw. Believe me, the facts are thus.” 

Others go in and pore over the contents of a single shelf. They may emerge with 

a length of tapestry to lay before the public: “This is a single sample. Study it 

together with the pieces others have brought before. Then perhaps you will 
| understand what it is like inside.” 

Dr. Nancy Lee Swann has laid before us a rich and fascinating tapestry — her 
translations of the treatise on “Food and money” from the History of the former 
Han dynasty and parallel chapters on wealthy persons from the Shih-chi and 
Han shu. Since the design on the tapestry is not self-evident, she provides de- 
tailed explanations of many of the threads which compose the whole. 

These texts reveal much about economic developments during the first 
millennium before our era, particularly during the period of western Han, and 
also about economic policies which reflected or influenced these developments. 
The texts are not the raw material of history but only that part of the record 
which Ssu-ma Ch’ien and Pan Ku believed worthy of inclusion in certain of 
their chapters which deal with economic matters. As Dr. Rhea Blue has shown 
in her study of the Shth-huo chih of the Han, Wei, and Sui dynastic histories 
(HJAS, 11 [June 1948], 1-118), these chapters are concerned with the problems 
of the treasury: tax payments, transportation by which revenues were brought 
to the point of storage, establishment of granaries, expenditures for public 
relief, disbursements for imperial expenses, demands on the treasury incident 
to carrying on wars, systems of government monopoly and price control, salaries 
for government officials, and coinage. She concludes that “Monograph on 
fiscal economy” conveys the true meaning of the title of these chapters. 

These topics are naturally of great interest, but they are only part of the 
subject matter for economic history. Miss Swann has supplemented the text 
with a systematic commentary on the social composition of the Han population; 
prevalent social theory, and how it was implanted by prestige devices; the Han 
administrative system; the economic basis of the state; and governmental policy 
regarding agriculture, taxation, services, monopoly, price regulation, and cur- 
rency. 

The translations follow the high standards of Chavannes and Dubs. Literal 
rendering is supported by exhaustive footnotes. The documentation clears away 
many problems which inevitably confront any scholar dealing with the historical 
texts of this period, such as the western equivalents of Han measurements, the 
significance of tax terms, changes in Han coinage, grades and salaries of Han 
officials, geographical and political divisions of the Han empire, etc. We have 
here a permanent addition to the Han texts in translation, which the Princeton 
University Press has presented in handsome format. The Chinese texts are re- 
produced in facsimile, and there are several useful maps and illustrations. 

Of China’s great epochs, the Chou, Ch’in, and western Han periods have 
been most carefully studied by Western scholars. No other of the formal histories 
has been so fully translated as the complimentary Shih-chi and Han shu. Yet 
only parts of these have been covered by Pfizmaier, Wylie, Hirth, Chavannes, 
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Bodde, Dubs, Sargent, Stange, and Swann, to mention those who come readily 
to mind. How firm a grip on the Ch’in-Han period have Western scholars 
achieved? Does the work of translation and annotation now permit relatively 
firm generalizations about the unfolding of Chinese civilization during this 
epoch? For example, might a well-trained economic historian without reading 
knowledge of Chinese use these translations as the basis for a reliable economic 
history of the period? “Reliable” is a hedging word, but let the question stand, 
for it raises a persistent issue: to what purpose may a work of this sort be used? 
Certainly there are no simple answers to these questions. One has the impression 
that social scientists and general historians have rather ignored the considerable 
body of translated Han texts. Perhaps the technical problems are still too 
baffling for those who do not use Chinese. 

If we scan broader fields of Chinese history the questions are even more in- 
sistent. Only a few social scientists have ventured to use the materials laid before 
them by Sinologists. And it is perhaps a moot point whether their generaliza- 
tions have done more to illumine or confuse our knowledge of China’s social 
development. For those who can read the originals such translations are, of 
course, an invaluable aid; and they are the gift of one generation to the next. 
Yet syntheses by those who specialize on China somehow lack theoretical 
breadth: they do not fertilize the social sciences. A current theory proposes a way 
out of this dilemma — that scholars combining a functional discipline with area 
training will be equipped to make most fruitful use of such excellent transla- 
tions as that of Dr. Swann. This theory is yet to be tested. Is it merely a fashion? 
Is it subject to Pan Ku’s judgment (Swann, p. 177): “Things which have flour- 
ished must decay; this is of necessity (the law of) the mutability of things”? 

C. MARTIN WILBUR 


Columbia University 


Huang ti nei ching su wen: the Yellow emperor’s classic of internal medicine. 
Chapters 1 to 34 translated from the Chinese, with an introductory study. By 
Itza VeiTH. Baltimore: The Williams and Wilkins Company, 1949. 


The translation of this historic medical writing of old China is a significant 
event. We are under great debt to Dr. Ilza Veith for giving us this book. Num- 
berless Chinese graduate students in America have said to me that they would 
have hesitated to tackle such a piece of translation, largely because of their 
inability to grasp the medical allusions and the meanings of old classical words. 
An organic chemist in Baltimore, Mr. J. W. Lindau, began a study of the Net 
Ching years ago and worked on it till his death in 1942. The whole question was 
then left to Professor H. E. Sigerist, who decided that a completely fresh transla- 
tion was essential. He then turned the whole undertaking over to Ilza Veith. 
Before she could begin the translation she had to make a long study of classical 
Chinese and then proceed with the major work. She presented her manuscript 
for the doctor’s degree at Johns Hopkins in 1947. 
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The Huang-ti nei ching, presented to us in this attractive form, may be con- 
sidered either from a documentary point of view, studying its date, its form, 
or its position of honor in the Far Eastern world, or from the viewpoint of 
medical content. It was unquestionably the most important medical classic of 
China. What the Four books of the Confucian classics are to the old scholar, 
the Nez ching is to Chinese physicians. “Upon it is built most of the medical 
literature of China. So important is it considered by Chinese medical men that, 
even at the present time, three thousand years after it was written, it is still re- 
garded as the greatest authority.” It is enough to say, “The Nei ching told us 
so!” It embodies the observation and experience of an old and thoughtful people 
in facing the problems of mortal ills and the preservation of human health. It 
assumes the closest possible relation between moral and physical conduct and 
is a forecast of what we describe today as the intimate interrelationship between 
mental and physical states of health. Ilza Veith is right in asserting that this 
document is the basis of all subsequent medical writing in both China and 
Japan, and that it affected the physical destinies of the peoples in a large part 
of the Oriental world for millenniums. 

Why, the reader asks, has there grown up such confidence in the ancient 
patterns of medicine outlined in the Nei ching? It is not tradition alone, nor 
religious belief, nor prejudice against foreign methods. One reason is clearly 
this: that Chinese medicine is seen to have brought about enough successful 
cures to take from it the stigma of hazard. Dr. E. V. Cowdry wrote, years ago, 
from the laboratory of anatomy of the Peking Union Medical College, “In the 
office of Imperial Physicians, an image of Huang Ti, mythical father of Chinese 
medicine, is worshipped twice a year; and this practice is condoned by Chinese 
who have taken their medical degrees in the United States and who apparently 
see nothing incongruous in it.” 

In spite of the continuing controversy among historians as to the existence of 
such a Yellow emperor, “his place in the hierarchy of Chinese deities is firmly 
established, because to him is attributed the authorship of the classic treatise 
on internal medicine, supposedly the oldest Chinese medical book extant.” The 
date of the composition of the classic is almost impossible to determine with 
accuracy. One of the older historians wrote to a friend: “To state that Huang Ti 
was the real author of the Nez Ching Su Wen is open to serious doubt. The 
emperor has to attend to the affairs of the state; how is it possible for him to sit 
all day long and discuss problems of medicine with his minister Ch’i Pai?” Dr. 
Wang Chi-min, one of the leading medical historians of China, believes that the 
work was written probably about 1000 B.c. 

It is in the form of a dialogue between Huang-ti and his chief minister. The 
emperor poses the questions, and the minister replies with answers which are 
really long discourses. In this way the work has become far more than an 
ordinary textbook. It is really a discussion of the philosophy underlying Chinese 
thought in every field, as well as a treatise on general ethics and a statement of 
religious attitudes. There was no other way in which early Chinese medical 
thinking could take form; for medicine, like art, was but one facet of life, one 
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part of the prevailing conception of the universe. While it is clear that to under- 
stand the philosophy of the origin of the world as accepted by Chinese since 
four or five hundred years before Christ it is necessary to penetrate somewhat 
deeply into the teachings of Taoism, yet Lao-tzu, father of the spiritual move. 
ment known as Taoism, was himself the embodiment of a much older universal- 
ism. The parallel case is that of the sage Confucius, who, rather than being the 
creator of much of the classic philosophy of China, is an expression of the cur. 
rent beliefs of that age. An eminent German writer, Heinrich Hackmann, insists 
that, while the word tao became the watchword of the separate creed, Taoism, 
yet the concept it embodied was common to all Chinese from antiquity. It is a 
concept valid in both Confucianism and Buddhism. “Tao,” says Hackmann, 
“means the way and the method of maintaining the harmony between this world 
and the beyond; that is, by shaping earthly conduct to correspond completely 
with the demands of the other world.” 

For thousands of years before Lao-tzu and Confucius, the Chinese people were 
agriculturists. It was natural, then, that they should have developed theoretical 
as well as practical foundations for the relationship between man and nature, 
between man and the universe around him. The word, as is universally known, 
means “the way.” Thus it becomes evident that the entire universe, which fol- 
lowed one immutable course through the recurrence of the seasons and through 
growth and decay, led man to see how essential it was for his well-being that he 
follow implicitly the way of nature. Man himself could attain tao, the right way, 
only by following the course of the universe and becoming completely adjusted 
to it. Numerous references in the Net ching make it unmistakably clear to every 
reader that his health, and with it the desirable state of longevity, depend 
largely upon his own behavior towards the tao. “Those who follow Tao achieve 
the formula of perpetual youth and maintain a youthful body.” 

Even though later scholars may revise and retranslate, yet this first translation 
of an indispensable document is bound to prove a worthy starting point for all 
who enter the realm of Chinese medicine. 

Epwarp H. Hume, M.D. 


New York City 


The government and politics of China. By Cu’1EN TUAN-SHENG. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1950. xviii, 526 p. $7.50. 


Few Americans today question the demise of the China of Chiang Kai-shek. 
Indeed, with Chiang and his forces driven to the island of Formosa with little 
prospect of return to the mainland of China, the Kuomintang phase of the 
revolutionary process begun in the middle of the nineteenth century has virtual- 
ly come to an end. Many Americans are, however, interested in the reasons for 
the displacement of the Kuomintang by the Chinese Communists as the effective 
political and military power in China. 

It is to this question that Dr. Ch’ien presents both explanation and clarifica- 
tion. He begins by introductory chapters on the land and peoples of China and 
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its ancient political thought and institutions. He then recounts the develop- 
ment of the Kuomintang from its early origins as a secret society amid the 
ruins of the Manchu empire to its rise to supreme power and assumption of 
rule as the Nationalist Government of China under a legacy of political 
ideology and strategy left by Sun Yat-sen. With his approach legalistic, he 
devotes the bulk of the book to a description of the organization, functions, 
powers, and operation of the Nationalist Government, including the presidency, 
the five yiian, the bureaucracy, and the people’s political council. Particular 
emphasis is placed on the relationship of these organs to the Kuomintang, show- 
ing in each case their subservience to the party. Then Dr. Ch’ien writes of the 
process of constitution making in China and demonstrates that the 1948 con- 
stitution adopted by the Nationalist Government actually preserved the status 
quo of the predominance of the Kuomintang. Finally, in what are perhaps the 
most interesting chapters of the book, Dr. Ch’ien considers and interprets the 
political milieu in which the Kuomintang attempted to establish itself as the 
monopolistic wielder of political power to the exclusion and indeed the de- 
struction of other political groups. 

Basically, Dr. Ch’ien accepts the program for China’s transition from empire 
to a modern, democratic state outlined by Sun Yat-sen. He believes that “there 
is nothing wrong with the Three People’s Principles” and that “even Sun Yat- 
sen’s Three Stages of the Revolution may be found to be the true path to the 
successful achievement” of these objectives (p. 396). It was the constant post- 
ponement by the Kuomintang in implementing two of the three principles — 
democracy and livelihood — that led to the eventual collapse of the Kuomin- 
tang. Essentially this finding is not an original one, but Dr. Ch’ien makes his 
special contribution in detailed documentation of this conclusion emphasizing 
the Kuomintang’s failure to extend the right to govern to the people. For ex- 
ample, he describes how the People’s Political Council “failed lamentably” “‘as 
a training ground for democracy” because of the unwillingness of the Kuomin- 
tang to “see an assembly of independent stature develop, capable of differing 
as well as agreeing with the government in the best interests of the country” 
(p. 294). 

Particular blame for the Kuomintang’s failure is placed on Chiang Kai-shek 
himself, who as party and military leader and president of either the National 
Government or the executive yiian or both, constituted a “one-man govern- 
ment.” It is true that one-man rule has not been unusual on the Chinese scene, 
but it would also appear that groups within the Kuomintang such as the CC 
clique might share responsibility for its lack of success. 

Despite the inefficacy of the Kuomintang in training the people to use 
political rights, Dr. Ch’ien asserts that this “does not necessary prove that Sun 
Yat-sen was wrong or that the theory of one-party dictatorship was unsound. It 
shows that the Kuomintang, as it has been led by leaders of the last twenty years, 
has failed; but it proves nothing else, neither the feasibility nor the infeasibility 
of party tutelage” (p. 385). He demands that party leaders exercise power with 
the avowed objective of relinguishing or eventually sharing power with other 
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political groups, as well as constant co-operation with them during the period 
of tutelage. 

But is there not implicit in the idea of one-party rule the danger of removal 
or exclusion of political views and groups considered inimical to its interests? 
Those who wield power tend to attempt its maintenance and extension, al- 
though no group can expect to remain in power for long if it reflects the views 
and demands of only a small, elite group to the neglect of the vast majority 
of the population. 

Dr. Ch’ien has not given up the idea of party tutelage as the technique by 
which democracy might be achieved in China. The other alternative of 
democracy through a multiparty government has not been given a genuine op- 
portunity but, in Dr. Ch’ien’s view, does not find fertile ground in the structure 
of Chinese society. Until the question as to who shall wield political power 
in China has been settled, the question of how the government shall be organ- 
ized will have little real meaning. 

While Dr. Ch’ien finds limitations and loopholes in Sun Yat-sen’s five-power 
theory of government, he is just as critical of the Kuomintang’s incorporation 
of it in the Nationalist Government of 1928. He considers its adoption “pre- 
mature” and “not conducive to the realization of Sun Yat-sen’s ideal, and to 
that extent...a misfortune for the Kuomintang” (p. 153). It resulted in the 
undue predominance of the executive yiian while Chiang was its president and 
the atrophy of the other yiian in power and functions. Dr. Ch’ien concludes 
that, without an alert, politically sophisticated people and a popular elective 
body representing them, the yiian could hardly have been expected to function 
as healthy, powerful organs of state. The Kuomintang’s experience, while not 
conclusive, raises doubts concerning the effective operation of the five-yiian 
system of government. 

In analyzing some of these dilemmas of ends and means against the back- 
ground of Kuomintang government, Dr. Ch’ien has not only contributed to 
further knowledge about that government but has also presented problems of 
vital concern to Americans having to make future decisions on foreign policy. 
He may also well be proud of having produced a book with a valuable appendix 
and a bibliography of both Western and Chinese sources. 

HATTIE M. KAWAHARA 


Wayne University 


The common descent group in China and its functions. By Hu HSIEn-cHIN. 
New York: The Viking Fund, Inc., 1948. 204 p. 


The Viking Fund has performed a useful service for the field of Sinology by 
the publication of Dr. Hu’s doctoral dissertation on the common descent group 
in China. The concrete kinship structural unit called the tsu in China, along 
with its various subcategories, are subjects on which Western language sources 
contain a wide variety and a large number of maddeningly scattered and 
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tantalizingly brief and incomplete remarks. Dr. Hu has tried to repair this 
situation. One may well wish that she had done more or in some respects done 
the study differently, but she leaves the literature on the subject so much im- 
proved that such criticisms are rather idealistic. 

Dr. Hu has divided the substantive portion of her work into six parts plus 
a short set of concluding remarks. She treats the organization of the tsu, the 
role played by ancestor veneration in the tsu, the question of genealogies, the 
judiciary powers of the tsu, the economic functions of the tsw, and the role 
played by the ¢su in inter-tsu relations. Dr. Hu has wisely and with astute selec- 
tions provided an appendix, roughly half the length of the book, giving source 
materials that illustrate all of her major points. This method of presentation 
permits of a full display of such material without materially interfering with 
the flow of her argument. 

From the parts of the book listed above it is reasonably obvious what sorts 
of material on this subject are to be found gathered together explicitly here. 
But there are all sorts of nuggets tucked away. The section on names and kin- 
ship terms (pp. 17-18), though brief, is quite useful. The discussion of the role 
played by genealogies is useful enough, but the warnings about the dangers 
involved in the uncritical use of genealogies are no less useful. 

A few of the idealistic criticisms hinted at above may be mentioned briefly. 
The strength and the weakness of this volume is its highly descriptive character. 
Greater resort to analysis might well have made the treatment more systematic 
and emphasized its implications for other structural features of Chinese society. 
For example, on pp. 59-60 a list of typical offenses judged in the tsu is given. It 
is missing a golden opportunity to content oneself with the observation that 
these rules are directed at “curbing the desire for conspicuous display and the 
tendency to vice in the upper class.”” Some of them, e.g. nos. 4, 5, and 7, hint all 
too obviously at sources of stress and strain in Chinese kinship structure and, 
if followed up, might yield extremely useful insights not only for tsu structure 
but for other aspects of Chinese social structure as well. 

Finally the reviewer has one thoroughly idealistic lament. In the introduction 
and from time to time throughout the volume Dr. Hu refers to the rather strik- 
ing differences between the social patterns in North China and other parts of 
China. In another essay Dr. Hu has touched on another distinction that seems 
to cut along these same lines (“The Chinese concepts of face,” American 
anthropologist, 46 [1944], 45-65). The distinctions in types of agrarian activities 
as well as other types of economic activities have long been obvious. Some ex- 
tended analysis of these differences and their implications for Chinese social 
structure as well as social structure in general could not fail to be useful, and 
in this particular case it would certainly have thrown more light on the func- 
tions and structure of the tsu in China. 

Marion J. Levy, JR. 

Princeton University 
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The Western world and Japan: a study in the interaction of European and 
Asiatic cultures. By G. B. Sansom. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1950. xvi, 


504, xi p. $6.00. 


One of the most persistent and significant phenomena of modern times is 
the world-wide spread of Western civilization. Everywhere that Western ideas, 
scientific knowledge, and modern technology have penetrated, changes — often 
of a revolutionary character — have been unleashed. Of the nations of Asia 
that felt the impact of the West, Japan was, on the surface at least, the most 
successful in making the necessary adaptations. It is therefore natural that 
Japan should be one of the focal points in any study of Western influences in 
Asia. 

In his latest and long-awaited book, Sir George Sansom directs his attention 
to “the process by which the intrusive civilizations of the West have, since even 
before the Christian era, affected the life of Asiatic peoples, first only slightly 
and spasmodically and then with increasing power.” The result is a witty, 
urbane, and thoughtful book, written in that charming style that delighted 
readers of his classic work, Japan: a short cultural history. Professor Sansom 
attacks the problem from many angles and comes up with some penetrating 
generalizations. Yet his final conclusions are cautious and free from dogmatism. 

It is obviously impossible to do justice in a short review to a book which is 
so broad in scope and yet so rich in detail as this one. Like his earlier cultural 
history, it is a kind of book that one can reread many times with profit. Hence 
this review will be limited to several points which seemed to me to be of some 
interest. 

As the subtitle, “‘A study in the interaction of European and Asiatic cultures,” 
indicates, there are really two books in one. The first and shorter part, Europe 
and Asia, considers the broader question of the interaction of these “two great 
divisions of human society.” The distinguishing feature of Asiatic culture, the 
author finds, is its agrarian economy. This culture is conservative in nature 
and is supported by peasant masses living near the margin of subsistence and 
molded by tradition to accept the “dominance of a small ruling class as part of 
the natural order, no less to be escaped than the burden of toil and hardship 
laid upon them by their calling” (pp. 5-6). Europe, on the other hand, ex- 
hibited since the Hellenic age restless energy and an urge to expand. There 
were “dark and silent intervals,” but we find the Hellenic spirit reasserting 


itself. 


The intrusion of this disruptive challenging element into the sequestered and conservative 
life of Asia must be a dominant theme in the modern history of any Asiatic state. The process 
has gone so far and so fast in Japan that her modern history is apt to be regarded as some- 
thing surprising and exceptional. It is true that what marks off modern Japan from other 
Asiatic countries is the fact that she has gone farther and faster than them in the adoption 
of Occidental practices; but events in Japan in both ancient and modern times have followed 
in general a common Asiatic course. Her history, or for that matter the modern history of any 
single Asiatic state, to be fruitfully studied needs to be viewed in this wider perspective, for 
it is a particular case of a great general movement (p. 9). 
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Thus the first part is intended to provide a longer base line from which to 
approach the problem. As is evident from the passage cited above, Professor 
Sansom’s working hypothesis is that Japan fits into the general Far Eastern 
scene, that what happened in Japan was that she went “farther and faster” 
in the adoption of “Occidental practices,” and hence that she was not “‘excep- 
tional.” A logical conclusion that may be drawn from this is that the other 
nations of the Far East may be expected in due time to follow in Japan’s foot- 
steps, and that Japan’s experience provides us with some clues as to the pos- 
sibilities of Westernization in the future. In short, although the author does 
not so state, the implication would be that Japan may be looked upon as a 
sort of model. 

This is a reasonable and widely held assumption. Yet we must admit that it 
has never been put to a rigid test, for the simple reason that the basic data 
necessary for a comparative study of the impact of the West on the various areas 
of Asia are not available. But until further evidence is available we ought to 
leave open the alternative hypothesis that Japan has distinctive features that 
set her apart from her neighbors. 

This leads to my second point, which has to do with industrialization. The 
author warns that in interpreting the Meiji Restoration one should not give 
too much weight to external events. ‘““There was,” he says, “no sudden break 
with the past in 1868, but only a gathering of speed. To overestimate the part 
played by Western influences is to misunderstand modern Japanese history 
and in consequence to form an unbalanced if not a mistaken view of the rela- 
tions between East and West.” To be sure, Asia felt the impact of the industrial 
revolution, but Professor Sansom believes that “some at least of the causes that 
produced the industrial revolution had been operating, though imperceptibly, 
in parts of Asia and particularly in Japan long before the ships of the foreigners 
came to Japanese shores demanding trade in the early 1800's” (p. 223). 

It would seem to me that we have here one of the key questions. Professor 
Sansom’s handling of the problem of economic change in the latter part of the 
Tokugawa era does not appear to add substantially to what he has already said 
in his cultural history. One can understand why he might not wish to get in- 
volved in the twenty-year controversy among Japanese scholars over the prob- 
lem of early industrialization. But at the same time, one cannot but wish that 
he had given his views on the so-called “manufacture” controversy, because a 
fresh look by so distinguished an authority undoubtedly would have suggested 
new lines of inquiry for future research. 

The third point deals with a somewhat related topic. In one place the author 
states, “The conversion of an agrarian economy into an industrial economy is 
naturally accompanied by social changes, which, if carried far enough, may end 
by giving to a national culture a new character, in which old traditions of be- 
havior can no longer be observed.” But in assessing the impact of the West on 
Japan up to 1894, he comes to this conclusion: “It is true that Western clothing, 
food, transport, and communications, as well as Western ideas, have enlarged 
and diversified Japanese life, but they have not necessarily changed its essential 
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character.” Industrialization may destroy a simple material culture, “but the 
impact of an advanced Western culture upon an advanced Eastern culture may, 
despite far-reaching superficial changes, succeed in producing resistance, or even 
hostile reactions in matters of vital import — in the totality of a people’s feel- 
ings about life and society” (p. 498). If by “essential character” is meant “a 
people’s feelings about life and society,” in other words what Professor R. M. 
Maclver calls “social myths,” Professor Sansom’s observations, I think, are 
correct. But I wonder if it isn’t worth emphasizing in this connection that the 
leaders of Japan took conscious and deliberate steps to make sure that a certain 
type of social myth finally prevailed. Speaking of the emperor system, Professor 
Sansom himself states at one point that the “concept of an absolute monarch 
venerated and remote, was carefully fostered throughout the Meiji period by 
a process of indoctrination for which it is hard to find a close parallel in modern 
times, though the mass propaganda methods af authoritarian states in recent 
years resemble it in some respects” (p. 356). The author also makes it clear that 
the famous Imperial Rescript on Education was a part of the conservative re- 
action against Western culture. “The purpose of the Rescript,” he writes, ‘was 
to stamp with Imperial approval, and so to reinforce, principles already an- 
nounced in legal form by a series of measures designed to strengthen the system 
of government that the bureaucratic leaders had carefully and patiently built 
up. The key to the system was the absolute power of the Emperor, which must 
ultimately depend not upon documentary provisions but upon the creation of 
a sentiment of respect amounting to veneration for the throne” (p. 467). 

In politics, of course, we seldom find a situation which permits the free com- 
petition of ideas and systems of values. But sometimes one finds it interesting 
to speculate what would have happened if free competition had prevailed in 
the formative Meiji era. I personally am inclined to doubt that the social myth 
that came to prevail in recent times would have emerged victorious under those 
circumstances. 

NOBUTAKA IKE 

The Hoover Institute and Library 


Jan Campagnie in Japan, 1600-1850: an essay on the cultural, artistic and 
scientific influence exercised by the Hollanders in Japan from the seventeenth 
to the nineteenth centuries. By C. R. Boxer. 2nd rev. ed. The Hague: Mar- 
tinus Nijhoff, 1950, xii, 196 p. Guilders $9.50. 


As its subtitle indicates, this study deals with an early and important phase 
of the Western impact upon Asia. The author divides the subject of Dutch in- 
fluence in Japan into the several fields in which it was most conspicuous: cartog- 
raphy and geography, the military arts, the pictorial arts, and medicine, botany, 
and astronomy. After a brief introductory piece on each of these topics, there 
follows a selected list of Tokugawa works on the subject that were either direct 
translations from the Dutch or were based on Dutch sources. The author’s notes 
on each of these titles, in most cases, tell us almost everything we might like to 
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know about the book except its contents. There is information here to delight 
the collector or bibliographer, but the historian will be disappointed. Aside 
from its date and place of publication, we are told of a book by Shiba Kohan 
based on one of Kepler’s works only that it contains several astronomical wood- 
cuts and an interesting portrait of Shiba and that the author’s copy bears the 
stamp of Hirata Atsutane. 

This method provides much information of value to the specialist but leaves 
the reader with only the most superficial impression of Dutch influence. It also 
raises the question whether the fact that a Dutch work was read or even translat- 
ed is enough to establish the book’s “influence.” If the word is to have meaning, 
don’t we have to know what kind of influence? How different, in other words, 
was Hirata Atsutane’s thinking for having read Kepler, not only in the field 
immediately concerned but in the whole realm of ideas, and not only in the 
content of thought but in its method as well? Answering these questions, which 
it seems essential to the reviewer to ask, would require a study of the writings 
of carefully selected Tokugawa thinkers, a method Professor Boxer neglects 
despite the challenge his material presents. For example, considerable attention 
is quite properly given Shiba Kohan (1738-1818), a man of rare talents, im- 
mense energy, and a leading apostle of “Dutch” learning. The author dutifully 
lists the titles of the many works Shiba wrote or translated from Dutch sources 
on cartography, geography, astronomy, painting, and copper engraving, and 
he gives a useful bibliographical description of each. But as to the impact that 
Dutch studies made on the mind of this extraordinary man, whom Professor 
Boxer describes as “‘a philosopher and political thinker of no ordinary calibre,” 
we are told virtually nothing. Or rather worse, we are asked to be satisfied with 
the tantalizing statement that “...his ideas were strongly tinged with notions 
of the contemporary European ‘century of reason,’ and some of his observations 
of Christianity, the closing of Japan, and other forbidden subjects must have 
scandalized the Bakufu.” 

Curiously enough, Professor Boxer concentrates his attention almost ex- 
clusively on the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. These centuries were a 
period in which Dutch studies were being developed, when language study was 
being perfected, and ideas from Western science, technology, history, and 
politics were being examined. But it was in the nineteenth century that these 
ideas made their influence felt so profoundly that scholars and statesmen alike 
were forced to accommodate traditional Japanese thought to them. To give 
the nineteenth century only cursory notice in a study of Dutch influence on 
Japan seems to the reviewer like a history of Marxism in Russia that ends with 
1900. Here again the difficulty, I believe, is the author’s concept of “influence.” 
It is enough for him that an idea was known, without inquiring how it was 
understood and how it was fitted into the traditional view of things and with 
what results. On this view touching the nineteenth century so slightly is de- 
fensible, since the ideas that worked powerfully later were already current at 
the end of the eighteenth. 

What the reviewer is complaining of here, of course, is that Professor Boxer 
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has not written the sort of book that every student of the Far East would be 
delighted to have but that none has yet had the fortitude to undertake himself, 
But despite the difficulties of such a study, the subject is so important it seems 
safe to predict that it will some day be attempted. Whoever makes the attempt 
will owe a great debt to Professor Boxer’s careful scholarship, if indeed that 
person is not Professor Boxer himself. No one is so well acquainted with the 
materials or better equipped with the languages necessary for such a task. 
T. C. Smitu 


Stanford University 


A guide to Japanese reference and research materials in the field of political 
science. By RoBert E. Warp. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 
1950. x, 104 p. $3.00. University of Michigan, Center for Japanese Studies, 
Bibliographical series no. 1. 


Robert E. Ward has performed a highly meritorious service for those engaged 
in the study of modern Japan by compiling the first readily usable guide in 
English to Japanese sources and studies in the field of modern Japanese political 
science. This is the first of a series of bibliographical guides to be issued, under 
the editorship of Professor Joseph K. Yamagiwa, by the Center for Japanese 
Studies of the University of Michigan. 

The volume, produced by the offset process, consists of approximately 850 
carefully selected Japanese references dealing both directly and indirectly with 
virtually every field of political science with the exception of foreign relations, 
which will be dealt with in a separate volume. Its usefulness is broadened con- 
siderably by brief and penetrating comments on the nature and contents of 
most of the titles quoted. The reproduction of the Japanese characters is ex- 
cellent, achieving as it does the very difficult combination of clarity and small 
size. 

As the compiler points out, the book will be of use to students in fields other 
than political science, such as economics, history, and sociology. The first four 
hundred items deal with general and specialized bibliographies, guides to 
periodical literature, dictionaries, encyclopedias, atlases, yearbooks, and period- 
icals, thus constituting an excellent introduction to the basic reference works 
dealing with almost every aspect of modern Japan. 

One aim of the guide is to provide information as to the location of most of 
the titles in American libraries. Mr. Ward is aware of the limitations of this 
feature, arising out of his inability to visit certain collections, large-scale 
acquisitions since the completion of research in 1947-1948, and the lag in 
cataloguing. Nevertheless, the utility of this feature is open to question. Al- 
though it is useful to know where certain items may be, such notations are by 
their very nature dated because of acquisitions by other libraries. To this re- 
viewer it seems that a brief section describing the general nature and the 
strength and weakness of each of the still small number of Japanese collections 
in this country might be of greater utility. 
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The editor’s foreword and the compiler’s introduction have the great virtue 
of informing the reader exactly as to the nature and the purpose of the guide. 
The goal has been not the mere impressive accumulation of titles, but rather a 
selection, based on predetermined principles, that will be of maximum useful- 
ness to the individual working in modern Japanese government and politics. 

Even a highly selective bibliography such as this one again impresses one 
with the vast mountains of Japanese primary and secondary materials in the 
field of politics and government, which have barely been scratched by Western 
scholars. Yet there is this comforting thought, namely, that the very appearance 
of such a study reflects the solid development at least in the United States of 
a growing body of non-Japanese scholars who are seriously addressing them- 
selves to Japanese studies. 

In a guide of this kind dealing with literally thousands of facts it is inevitable 
that a few possibly misleading errors should creep in. For example, Naikaku 
Johékyoku is translated “Cabinet Intelligence Office” (item no. 487), whereas 
the Japanese invariably referred to it in English as the “Cabinet Bureau of 
Information,” obviously using the more innocuous meaning of the word jdhd. 
The guide refers to one useful publication as both Zimbun (page 4) and Jimbun 
(item no. 98), while the journal itself uses the romanization Zinbun for its title. 
Also why is the title Asahi nenkan translated (as it should be) “Asahi year- 
book” (item no. 317) and not “Rising sun yearbook,” while the title Kaiz6 
nenkan is translated “Reconstruction yearbook” (item no. 320) and not “Kaiz6 
yearbook”’? Also, as is usual, there can be debate as to the rendering of some of 
the names. But these are trifling criticisms indeed. 

Mr. Ward has established an extremely high standard for the succeeding 
volumes in this series to match. The University of Michigan Center for Japanese 
Studies is to be congratulated for undertaking the arduous bibliographical task 
it has set for itself, one that has been crying for attention in this country for 
some years. 

Joun M. Maki 

University of Washington 


The Siberian intervention. By JoHN ALBERT WuiTE. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1950. xii, 471 p. $6.00. 


It would be difficult to find a more confused and confusing period in recent 
decades than the unhappy years of the Siberian intervention. Approaching his 
subject with modesty, patience, and scholarly care, Mr. White has succeeded 
in unraveling the tangled skein of events and weaving it into a highly complex 
but meaningful pattern. His is probably the most authoritative study of the 
intervention thus far published; as such it becomes an invaluable tool for the 
specialist. The Siberian drama comprised a huge cast of characters, possessing 
varied and frequently contradictory motives, speaking many tongues, and be- 
queathing to the harried historian an almost unlimited quantity of good (and 
bad) source material, the greatest single collection of which is in Stanford's 
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Hoover Library. The author combed the stacks with profit and has included 
in his book a bibliography impressive both in length and breadth. 

Intervention, like war itself, may in the end achieve results quite distinct from 
the initial aims of the co-operating governments, for behind their objectives 
numerous crosscurrents operate, representing separate national goals which may 
well be mutually conflicting. If any one factor may be said to distinguish the 
Siberian intervention, it is perhaps that two of the collaborating powers, the 
United States and Japan, were engaged in a sharp diplomatic duel over the 
balance of power in Asia, which played havoc with the purported goals of the 
interventionary governments. Although the avowed allied objectives were near- 
ly all related to the European war, it is significant that the Siberian phase of the 
intervention was not actually under way until shortly before the armistice and 
the forces of the Western powers were not evacuated until nearly two years after 
the struggle in Europe had ended, while Japanese troops remained in Siberia 
until 1922 and on Sakhalin Island until 1925. These facts obviously robbed the 
stated objectives of much of their substance. In the end, there was universal 
agreement only on the anticommunist nature of the intervention — an unofficial 
target which gained in importance in the months following the war — but even 
this evoked widely differing policies from Japan, on the one hand, and from 
the Western powers (notably the United States), on the other. Briefly, the latter 
sought the establishment of a strong Siberian government and eventually backed 
the Kolchak regime to this end. The purpose, it should be noted, was twofold: 
to circumscribe and delimit the area of Soviet power, but also to prevent the 
realization of Japanese imperialistic ambitions in Siberia. Tokyo’s anticom- 
munist aim, of debarring the Moscow government from Asia, was linked with 
the ambition of dominating Siberia east of Lake Baikal, and this called not 
for order and political stability in the Russian Far East but for anarchy, con- 
fusion, and the encouragement of rival Siberian factions which Japan could 
control. Consequently, the allied agreement to back Admiral Kolchak was 
quietly and effectively sabotaged by the Japanese, who aided and abetted men 
like Semenov — ambitious leaders eager to replace the Kolchak government. 
Ultimately both the allied and the Japanese goals collapsed. The utterly re- 
actionary and cruel regime of Kolchak sank under its own weight as much as 
from Japanese duplicity; the Soviet government extended its control through- 
out Siberia, and the Japanese went home much the poorer for their costly 
venture. 

The Siberian intervention had many complicating facets: world war, civil 
war, ideological conflict, and imperialistic struggle all helped to shape the 
history of the period. One of the most interesting angles pursued by Mr. White 
was that of possible alternatives to intervention, as developed by Thomas 
Masaryk, Raymond Robins, and others. Chief among these was the concept of 
de facto recognition of the Soviet government, coupled with a program of 
economic and social aid to the Bolshevik rulers. Apparently the opinion was 
shared by many on-the-spot observers that this kind of policy might “temper. .. 
authoritarian principles (of the Soviet leaders) by helping the less authoritarian 
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elements to come to the fore...” (p. 316). Such a postulate is particularly in- 
triguing today in view of our current situation vis-a-vis Communist China. 
Three decades ago such an alternative (if it had been a practical possibility in 
view of the strong popular aversion to Bolshevism and in particular of Japan’s 
imperialistic program) was apparently never considered on its merits. The 
failure to do so inevitably caused a hardening of the Allied attitude toward 
Moscow and the subsequent intervention brought its own reward to all in- 
volved. So far as the Soviet leaders were concerned, intervention only cemented 
their grip on the government; moderate elements were crushed in the rising 
civil war, and the seeming penchant of the Allies for supporting the most re- 
actionary groups in Siberia eventually redounded to the alienation of the 
masses and their acceptance of Soviet rule as “liberation.” And, as Mr. White 
points out, in the longer perspective this irrevocable decision to intervene 
aided substantially in creating a barrier of suspicion and hostility between 
Russia and the West which has played a considerable role in more recent 
Soviet-Western relations. 

Mr. White has taken pains to present the Siberian intervention in the broad- 
est historical context, so that the reader has a vivid picture of the international 
rivalries which formed the backdrop to the intervention period. He traces 
skillfully the devious strands of Japanese policy and the recurring dichotomy 
between the Japanese liberals and militarists regarding the Siberian escapade. 
As befits the nation which was doubtless the leading actor in the intervention, 
Japan’s actions seem more carefully scrutinized than those of the other powers, 
although their motives too, particularly those of the United States, come in for 
serious consideration. 

The author threads his way easily among the myriad of Siberian governments 
that mushroomed into existence during the civil war and devotes some pages 
to individual portraits of the leading Whites. He treats with skill the Siberian 
railway issue and its relation to American-Japanese rivalry, and he analyzes 
with welcome detail the Czechoslovakian role in the intervention. 

In one sense it could be said that the Siberian venture ended in the United 
States at the Washington Conference, in 1921-1922. While Mr. White empha- 
sizes the pressure brought to bear on Japan by the Western governments at that 
time, he does not explore so fully as one might wish the American strategy be- 
fore and during the conference, nor does he mention the reaction of the Soviet 
government toward what was, after all, of keen interest and importance to it. 
This apparent oversight, while regrettable, does not detract seriously from what 
is essentially a thorough, objective, and provocative piece of research. 


Wellesley College PAULINE TOMPKINS 


The stakes of democracy in Southeast Asia. By H. J. vaN Mook. New York: 
W. W. Norton and Company, 1950. 312 p. $3.75. 
A book by former Lieutenant-Governor General van Mook on the problems 
of Southeast Asia is an event of importance for persons interested in the coun- 
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tries of that region. Dr. van Mook was born in Java, received his higher educa- 
tion at Leiden University, that great center of Indonesian and East Asian 
studies, and spent some three decades in the service of the Netherlands Indies 
government. Mr. van Mook was one of the ablest among a body of exceptionally 
well-trained and capable colonial administrators. He writes from a full back- 
ground of rich, and sometimes trying, experiences. 

Mr. van Mook divides the material of this book into three parts: “The 
foundations of Southeast Asia,” ‘““War and revolution,” and “The future of 
Southeast Asia.” In the first part the author makes many penetrating observa- 
tions on the colonial system. Although not uncritical of many of its aspects, he 
credits colonial rule (and Western capital) with having built “an astounding 
edifice of order, wealth, and sanitation.” He selects the Philippines and Indo- 
nesia as two case studies in colonial rule. His analysis is interesting, especially 
in the light of postwar developments in the two countries. Both Americans and 
Netherlanders will find much to ponder over in this chapter. 

While van Mook ascribes much of what happened after the Japanese collapse 
to the malevolent influence of the Japanese occupation, he frankly recognizes 
that by the time of the war, and especially as a result of it, the stage had been 
reached where colonialism in Asia had to prepare its own liquidation. But he 
feels strongly that the transfer of sovereignty should have been preceded by a 
restoration of Allied authority and a period of rehabilitation to provide a stable 
foundation for the new national governments. One may ask whether, in view 
of the nationalist temper, that was possible, however desirable it may have been. 
But if during the war the Allies with colonial interests and responsibilities in 
the region had arrived at a common policy and had clearly enunciated it long 
before liberation, this might have been possible. Van Mook comes near to 
bitterness when he points out the absence of mutual consultation, the sudden 
and unexplained changes of plans of military operation and occupation, and the 
treatment accorded the Netherlands by the Allies and the Security Council of 
the United Nations with respect to Indonesia. 

Van Mook is apprehensive about current developments in the countries of 
the region. The new national governments are becoming weaker rather than 
stronger and co-operation with the Western democracies is precarious and de- 
teriorating. There is danger that these countries may fall back into apathy and 
stagnation or become the victims of a new and probably totalitarian ruler. The 
Western democracies must decide, and decide together, whether they are power- 
less and unwilling to offer adequate and constructive assistance and wish to 
accept this lamentable outcome of the colonial period, or whether they will try 
to save Southeast Asia. “The West must develop a clear program of what 
democracy has to offer Southeast Asia in preference to totalitarian communism.” 
Unfortunately, Dr. van Mook is none too specific as to what the West can do, 
and he touches upon only a few of the host of problems which a program of 
aid will raise. 

This is a significant book. No one interested in the current problems of the 
region can afford not to read it. jet Vesiemaiaaile 

University of Kentucky 
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South Asia in the world today. Edited By Puitiirs TaLsor. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1950. x, 254 p. $4.00. 


Specialists on South Asia will welcome the timely publication of this volume 
of papers and rapporteur’s reports delivered at the 1949 sessions of the Harris 
Institute. The choice of topics covered, as well as the eminently capable con- 
tributors, make it a “must” addition to one’s library. Phillips Talbot’s careful 
editing serves to bring it to the public in a well-organized and effective format 
with a very useful index. 

The 1949 sessions of the Harris Institute were directed to a careful con- 
sideration of major aspects of current South Asian developments and of 
American relations with the area. The result is a minimum of overlapping 
and a maximum of solid and provocative thought on the antecedents and 
current status of complex regional problems such as economic demography, 
postwar trade patterns, problems of colonial nationalism, and communism. 
While the volume is not heavily documented and contains relatively few 
tables of data, it has a lot to say and says it very well indeed. 

The list of contributors is impressive, including J. S. Furnivall, Cora DuBois, 
Kingsley Davis, Carlos Romulo, and Harold Isaacs, to mention a few. In addi- 
tion John Embree, Daniel Thorner, and William Holland have contributed 
pertinent and effective rapporteur’s reports of the several round-table dis- 
cussions that accompanied the papers. 

The book is divided into five parts. In the first, Mr. Furnivall sets the pace 
with an article on the over-all problem of South Asia in the contemporary 
world. Part 2 is devoted to two papers on social forces in South Asia, while 
part 3 contains five papers on economic forces. Part 4 covers political forces in 
four papers and part 5 contains one paper and excerpts from discussions on 
America’s stake in South Asia. 

Specialists on this or that problem or on any given aspect will, of course, 
find that their own speciality has not been treated exhaustively. One of the 
advantages of the collection, in fact, is that it says a great deal that needs to be 
said without trying to say everything. While the lay reader will benefit par- 
ticularly from this fortuitous circumstance, the specialist will appreciate the 
skill with which the complex problems are handled. 

The volume sets out to specify the major difficulties facing the South Asian 
peoples in the post war era and continues by posing a series of tentative but 
highly worthwhile answers. Along the line much solid thought, presented by 
people who know the region intimately, is set forth for the reader’s considera- 
tion, J. S. Furnivall anticipates the objective in his first remarks: ‘These, in 
general terms, are some of the chief questions relating to South Asia. But vague 
questions invite vague answers. We must try to frame exact questions in ap- 
propriate terms. This demands an exact knowledge of the circumstances and 
a firm grasp of the general principles. It is with that end that I venture to 
submit the following remarks.” Happily the papers presented exhibit the 
necessary exact knowledge and firm grasp. 
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In a collection of some thirteen separate papers each one will find several 
that strike him more than others. In the present reviewer’s opinion the fol- 
lowing six papers by themselves would make the volume worth publishing. 
They include, J. S. Furnivall’s “Cooperation, competition, and isolation in the 
economic sphere,” the paper on “The economic demography of India and 
Pakistan” by Kingsley Davis, Kar] Pelzer’s contribution, ‘The resource pattern 
of Southeast Asia,” the paper by J. M. van der Kroef on the “Economic origins 
of Indonesian nationalism,” and two papers by Harold Isaacs, ‘‘Problems of 
nationalism” and “A policy for the United States.” The latter is especially 
interesting as a bold and imaginative effort, by a man who knows the region 
well, to lay the groundwork for an intelligent and effective foreign policy for 
the United States with regard to South Asia. 

In other compilations that come to mind the contributions by the rap- 
porteurs have often seemed rather out of place or badly integrated with the 
topic at hand. Such is not the case here. The rapporteurs, John Embree, Dan 
Thorner, and William Holland, have done much more than repeat what others 
said; they have added their own insights, turning their reports into valuable 
additions to the sequence of papers. 

One of the most rewarding aspects of this collection is that, by and large, 
the contributors have sought to deal with current problems in terms both of 
their historical development and in terms of the social dynamics underlying 
and conditioning them. Out of this emerges a view that gives a useful key to 
understanding why the economic problems of South Asia, to take one example, 
even though similar to economic problems in postwar Europe in certain ways, 
must be approached through the particular conditioning they have received in 
South Asian hands. 

Too much has been said, in other places, about the “unique” character of 
so-called Oriental attitudes, while too little has been done to comprehend the 
basis of the cultural differences that exist and that tend to modify “standard” 
economic problems. The contributors to this volume have, for the most part, 
eschewed the ‘“‘mystery” of the matter and have burrowed in to explain why 
the South Asian peoples have developed their own kind of nationalism, their 
own response to the West, and their own attitudes towards stock terms such as 
“capitalism,” “socialism,” and “democracy.” 

Having done this spadework, the contributors are able to avoid ethno- 
centrism in warning Americans that the world was not created solely in the 
image of our constitution, even though we feel that it is the best for us. To 
the reviewer it would seem that this is a real service to our country and to our 
foreign policy. 

The people of South Asia have no intention of pouring themselves into a 
mold prepared for them by Europeans, Americans, or Russians. Influenced by 
our ideas and by our economy, they will persist in developing their own 
integrations in terms of the potentialities of the modern world. Our cause will 
not be served by playing a blind tune and calling on them to dance but rather 
by an appreciative understanding of their difficult problems and of their 
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national solutions. The material in this volume presents some levelheaded 
thinking on that score that has been a long time overdue. 

This collection describes the distorted growth of colonial economies and 
indicates the nature of the South Asian reaction to the colonial pattern. The 
point is made, without laboring it, that the people of South Asia are deter- 
mined to move ahead to a better future and that they are going to chart their 
own course, even though they know they need much help from the West. We 
can accept this situation and move with it or try to ignore it and move against 
it. But, as Harold Isaacs puts it in his closing comment: “The whole experience 
of the war should have taught us that military decisions without effective 
political and social changes are of small use in the long run.” 

Mr. Talbot is to be thanked for arranging the Harris Foundation sessions 
which produced this excellent collection, as well as for his thoughtful editing. 
The several contributors should be commended for their careful and incisive 
papers and the Harris Foundation deserves applause for making the sessions 
possible. It is sincerely to be hoped that the volume will find the wide audience 
that it merits, both here and in South Asia. 


R. I. CRANE 
University of Chicago 


Human bondage in Southeast Asia. By BRUNO Lasker. Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1950. 406 p. $6.00. 


The assurance of economic well-being to all peoples is one of the major 
problems facing the United Nations. The creation of international labor stand- 
ards will aid in solving this problem. Before any concrete achievements can be 
gained in the Orient, studies must be made of economic conditions in that part 
of the world. Human bondage in Southeast Asia shows the magnitude of the 
subject. The author, Bruno Lasker, is known for his books on economic sub- 
jects — Asia on the move, Peoples of Southeast Asia, and Filipino immigration. 
He is now a member of the Committee of Experts on Slavery of the Social and 
Economic Council of the United Nations. 

This new book of Lasker’s has as chapter headings, “Memories and remnants 
of slavery,” “Serfdom and peonage,” “Debt bondage,” “Compulsory public 
services,” ““Labor relations in modern enterprise,” and “Conclusions and pros- 
pects.” The appendix is a valuable collection of documents, reprints, and sum- 
maries relating to slavery, yesterday and today. This section includes studies 
on the forms of human bondage in Siam, slavery and debt bondage in Sarawak 
a century ago, subjection in the Javan batik industry, forced labor under the 
Japanese, and international action in combating compulsory labor. 

Mr. Lasker delves into the causes of slavery in Southeast Asia. He shows that 
there were five main ways in which individuals might be subjugated: (1) 
capture during war or feudal conflict between tribes; (2) condemnation for 
crimes; (3) raids by pirates or traders, and later sale; (4) sale of dependents: 
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children by parents, orphans by family head, or frequently entire communities 
by their overlords; (5) indebtedness. 

Appendix F is extracted from Minimum standards of social policy in de- 
pendent territories, adopted by the Twenty-sixth Session of the International 
Labor Conference, Philadelphia, 1944. This document has sections dealing 
with forced labor, recruiting of workers, contracts for employment, and penal 
sanctions. Suggestions are found (section 5, article 9) which aim to humanize 
the lot of all workers. Periods of contract recommended are: (a) periods as short 
as possible, and shorter when the worker is not living with his family; (b) a 
maximum of one year for unmarried workers in labor not involving long and 
expensive travel; and (c) no more than two years for workers living with their 
families. 

Mr. Lasker has created a clear-cut study of the steps taken since the early 
colonial years to remove the shackles of despotic social systems from the peoples 
of Southeast Asia. 

Tuomas E. ENNIs 


West Virginia University 


Fijian village: an anthropologist’s account of Fijian institutions, ethics, and 
personalities. By BuELL Qualin. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1948. 
xvii, 459 p. $5.00. 

The megalithic culture of Melanesia. By ALPHONSE RIESENFELD. Leiden: E. J. 
Brill, 1950. x, 736 p. Guilders 35. 


This survey of a Fijian village is a valuable addition to the mere handful 
of carefully recorded local community studies available in the voluminous 
anthropological literature on the Pacific islands. The youthful author died on a 
subsequent field trip in Latin America shortly after completing the main body 
of the manuscript, so that it lacks an intended general introduction to Fijian 
culture as a whole; but as such broad survey materials are readily available 
through other sources, the omission is not serious. The “village” is Nakoroka, a 
rather isolated cluster of adjacent hamlets in an inland section of Vanua Levu 
island. This island, though the second largest in the Fiji group, is much less 
developed in commercial and other ways than the main island of Viti Levu, 
and these villagers hold selectively, but to a very great extent, to the older 
Fijian tradition. Quain avoids the Sears-Roebuck style of custom cataloguing 
used in so many anthropological monographs. Instead, he builds up the com- 
munity picture by recording his vivid observations of actual persons and in- 
cidents in the day-to-day round. This yields a strong sense not only of the 
norms of value and motivation in Fiji culture and personality but also of the 
peculiar variant conditions faced in one community, the rich texture of inter- 
personal relations, and the “idiosyncratic” quirks and foibles of individuals. 

The chapters cover historical background data, household arrangements, 
livelihood (still mainly a local subsistence economy), class and leadership 
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systems (including a useful picture of how the local elite group operates within 
the larger society), religion (a fascinating combination of old Fijian, Christian, 
and newer local cultist elements), kinship, the life cycle, “trouble” and keeping 
the peace, status and wealth, and social cohesion. At times the material becomes 
unduly anecdotal and casual for an effective ethnographic record, but it is 
always interesting. The work is well illustrated and indexed, and the late Dr. 
Ruth Benedict contributes a nine-page introduction in which she uses the ma- 
terial to essay a tightly worded analysis of Fijian culture and personality in the 
manner of modern “national character” studies. For students of cultural 
dynamics it adds useful materials to the growing body of well-documented 
information on so-called “‘acculturation” or culture-contact processes. Partic- 
ularly it illustrates again the amazing selectivity of adjustment in such relative- 
ly isolated societies in the face of sporadic contacts with modern civilization. To 
those concerned with problems of administration, education, and so-called 
technical assistance among what are now called “underdeveloped” or “non- 
metropolitan” peoples, it provides a sense of the complex texture of human 
living which must be taken into account in planning for welfare and develop- 
ment. Though the book is written essentially as a scientific record, it should 
fascinate and even charm many a general reader interested in looking deeply 
inside a society very different from our own. All in all, a vital book for the 
Pacific island shelf. 

The reviewer would like to be able to speak as favorably about the second 
work, a scientific tome which weighs about double to the hand and has 736 
closely printed pages. The well-known Leiden publishing firm from which it 
emanates has lavished great care upon the complex footnotes on virtually every 
page (referring back to exactly a thousand titles in the bibliography), the eight 
folding sketch maps in color, twenty-nine line diagrams, six photographs, and 
twenty pages of index. Supposedly it traces, with much greater precision than 
has hitherto been tried, the alleged migration pathways through the area from 
New Guinea to Fiji of a postulated “megalith” (large stone) using people 
who were brown-skinned “Malayo-Polynesians” and who also of course provided 
ancestors for the present-day islanders further to the north and east. These 
migrants, the author believes, come after the Papuan-speaking peoples and 
supposedly precede the “Melanesian-speaking Negroids,” and he dates their 
main spread at about the eighth century a.p. His maps are dotted over with 
different colored symbols for plain monoliths, carved monoliths, phallic stones, 
stone circles, stone graves, drainage ditches, quadrangular adzes, prehistoric 
pots, and other arbitrary categories of archaeological materials supposedly of 
identical origin wherever they are found; also for ceremonial bonito fishing, 
shark cult, sacred plants, migration myths, and other items supposedly part 
of the spreading megalithic culture. Then a series of lines and arrows are 
drawn along coasts and between or across islands to postulate migration routes. 
The resulting mosaic, with its heroic overtones, has a plausibility about it 
which might lead the unsuspecting reader to consider it a superscientific effort 
in historical reconstruction, unless he were aware that most professional 
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anthropologists of today, including nearly all those in the United States, are 
most critical of this type of “diffusionistic” exercise. 

It would be impossible in the space of a book review to show how anthro- 
pological theory and method marched through and past the era (especially the 
1920’s) when human cultures of past and present were chopped up into arbitrary 
units and these units juggled uncritically in space and time to postulate not 
only their pathways of diffusion but also migrations of peoples supposedly 
their carriers; the era when likenesses in “form” such as a pyramid-shaped 
structure or even a heap of stones or a ditch were uncritically accepted as in- 
dicating diffusions from a common point of origin. A small child reproduces 
a pyramid form independently in the nursery, and a group of children playing 
in a stony field could produce in two hours a series of “prehistoric” remains 
which might have Dr. Reisenfeld postulating that the megalithic culture 
people must surely have migrated there too. The fact that neolithic peoples 
the world over tended in sedentary communities to use stone for a wide range 
of construction purposes gives no ground for assuming necessary historical 
connections, though of course many such connections undoubtedly occurred. 
The writer does not agree with the extreme stand taken by the late Professor 
Malinowski and some others that diffusionistic studies are a mere exercise in 
pseudo history. Formal likenesses in cultural elements may be used as a basis 
for postulating diffusionistic relationships, but only with highly critical safe- 
guards, including appreciation of the “functional” role of such elements 
within their total-culture contexts and the possibilities of independent de- 
velopment. The author of this work makes little attempt to exercise such safe- 
guards, so that the book must stand with various other largely outmoded 
diffusionistic exercises, e.g., the migration theories in Rivers’ monumental 
History of Melanesian society, and works of the Smith-Perry school (Riesenfeld 
cites these Egypt-centric scholars in his introduction, and Perry’s earlier 
Megalithic culture of Indonesia is a less ‘“‘scholarly” parallel of this work). 

In addition to such general lines of criticism, there are many more specific 
objections which could be made. The so-called megalithic culture comprises 
an arbitrary compound of items, some of which are shown by samples from 
the chapter titles: ‘““Megalithic monuments,” “Sun cult,” “Pottery,” ‘“Quad- 
rangular axes,” “Sacred plants,” and (ch. 7) “Were the stone-using immigrants 
cannibals?” This compound has no demonstrable reality, and the method used 
of building it up by juxtaposing arbitrarily selected materials from archaeology, 
technology, mythology, language, and other aspects of culture is particularly 
foreign to contemporary American scholarship. Again, to postulate that such a 
constructed “culture” was necessarily carried hither and yon by a particular 
type of people can be riddled in terms of our modern knowledge of so-called 
“diffusion” and “acculturation”; artifacts, customs, and ideas can move from 
group to group without corresponding migrations taking place. The author's 
theories on the racial backgrounds of the modern Melanesian populations, too, 
show no signs of being influenced by the dynamic concepts now opened out 
through modern genetics and calling for a much more complex interpretation 
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of genetic elements and breeding processes in such an area. Again, his uncritical 
use of myth as history could be criticized soundly. 

This book then, is for Oceanic specialists; some already give it more de- 
vastating criticism even than the reviewer does, but there are still plenty of 
diffusionists of this ilk, especially overseas, who will applaud it. Easily the most 
useful and positive contribution of the book is that it has assembled painstak- 
ingly from the many scattered sources the all too meager archaeological data 
so far available on these Melanesian areas. If the writer had been content to 
make this a survey and assessment of Melanesian archeaology, it would have 
made a monograph of perhaps 250 pages and as such would have been a major 
contribution to systematic Oceanic anthropology. Beyond this, it is a megalith- 
like monument to an outmoded type of scholarship. 

FeLix M. KEEsING 

Stanford University 
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Notes on educational problems in Communist China, by Michael Lindsay, with supplements 
by Marion Menzies, William Paget, and S. B. Thomas (New York: International Secretariat, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1950, mimeographed ii, 194 p., $2.50), falls into three sections: 
(1) Lindsay’s analysis (pp. 1-145) of lower and higher education in Communist areas, based 
on material collected in China before the end of 1945; (2) Menzies’ and Paget’s report (pp. 
146-173) on two Communist universities, based on a visit of four and one-half months made 
in late 1947 and early 1948 as representatives of World Student Relief; and (3) Thomas’ brief 
summary (pp. 179-192) of recent educational developments up to the end of 1949, taken large- 
ly from Chinese and English newspaper accounts available in New York. About half of the 
book (and almost two-thirds of the Lindsay section) consists of translations of documentary 
material. Though the resulting conglomeration of diverse authorship and materials involves a 
certain scrappiness which does not always make for easy reading, the book contains a wealth of 
information about one of the most vital facets of the Chinese Communist program, and as 
such is a must for everyone interested in contemporary China. 

Some of the main Chinese Communist educational theories and techniques, as revealed in 
this book, are: (1) A practicality which sometimes subordinates “cultural” education to the 
immediate need for rapid and large-scale vocational training; (2) a curricular flexibility which 
is based upon the realization that education in China has to meet peculiarly Chinese needs 
and therefore should not be a mere mechanical mirroring of that in the West; (3) a stress 
upon co-operative effort among teachers and students alike, exemplified by the centering of 
teaching in intimate student groups, the members of which study in common, criticize one 
another’s performances (and those of the teachers) in common, and even (in conjunction with 
the latter) help grade one another in the course of group discussions; (4) an insistence upon 
the merging of theory with practice, education with living experience, and intellectual with 
manual work. A conscious effort is made to bring teachers and students into closest contact 
with peasants and workers, and often they are expected to grow part of the food which they 
eat. 
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Though these and similar theories and techniques are no doubt partially dictated by 
temporary necessity, some at least appear to have a longer-range significance which is truly 
revolutionary when compared with previous Chinese educational methods. It would be inter- 
esting to speculate the extent to which they are products of Western thought (whether Marx- 
ism or the ideals of progressive education), or stem from the pragmatic experimentation of 
the Chinese Communists themselves, or possibly even from the cultural heritage of China’s 
past. The fourth, for example, reminds us not only of John Dewey, but also of the Neo- 
Confucian philosopher Wang Yang-ming (1472-1528), one of whose cardinal principles was 
the “unity of knowledge and conduct.” 

A very interesting section of the book (pp. 21 ff.) is that in which Lindsay analyzes two 
conflicting tendencies apparent in Chinese Communist thinking: on the one hand, a prag- 
matism which regards Marxism as a flexible body of scientific principles, subject to constant 
modification in the light of existing conditions; on the other hand, a dogmatism which re- 
gards it as an infallible religious doctrine, whose high priests are members of the Chinese 
Communist Party. On the whole, the former attitude, born of internal Chinese conditions, has 
hitherto prevailed and helps explain the Chinese Communist triumph. Whether it will con- 
tinue to do so in future, however, will probably depend more than before upon external fac- 
tors — notably the policies of the United States and Soviet Russia toward one another, as 
well as toward China itself. (Derk Bodde, University of Pennsylvania) 


Roof of the world. Tibet, key to Asia, by Amaury De Riencourt (New York: Rinehart and 
Company, Inc. 1950, ix, 322 p., $3.50), is part travel diary, part political report, and part 
panegyric on Tibetan mysticism. Speeded on his way by the co-operation of British, Indian, 
and Tibetan officials, the author, who was sent out by Intelligence digest, together with his 
retinue traversed the rugged but well-traveled route between India and Lhasa, a route which 
he found served with a chain of rest houses ten to fifteen miles apart and with radio-telephone 
communications at either end. He also encountered contented and unspoiled peasants who 
worked with songs on their lips against a backdrop of magnificent mountain scenery. In Lhasa 
itself he apparently spent much of his time in the company of Tibetan officials. Some of these 
lived ascetically. Others enjoyed Western plumbing, smoked in private because it was for- 
bidden in public, and displayed other evidences that Tibet is not as unchanging as one might 
think. In his miscellaneous political jottings the author notes what was probably at the time 
(1947) a widespread view among high Tibetans. He reports that Tsarong Shape, one of the 
wealthiest and most influential men in Tibet, expressed a desire for diplomatic recognition by 
the Western powers, United Nations membership for Tibet, and creation of a large Tibetan 
army to counter the spread of Communism. 

For some not clearly defined reason the author thinks Tibet is the key to the future of 
Asia and perhaps of all mankind. Should this region be invaded by the Communists, he says, 
“It will be a ghastly loss for the whole of Asia and also for every human being, the loss of the 
most spiritual and inspiring country on this globe.” As to how this is to be avoided, he seems 
to feel that the lesson of seething China does not apply to Tibet, for from his account, which 
is apparently based not on “the usual social-economic world of references” but rather on “the 
deeper and more real plane of the mind,” Tibet emerges as a kind of Shangri-la. In con- 
sonance with this frame of reference he maintains that Communism “cannot be fought politi- 
cally, with social reforms or economic improvements,” and calls for a Western crusade to keep 
burning “perhaps the only light which can guide mankind out of the dark ages of the modern 
world.” (John De Francis, The Johns Hopkins University) 


The program of aid in the development of backward territories, hardly launched, is al- 
ready greeted with a rising chorus of warning: the need is not, as some would have us believe, 
primarily one for technical aid to ensure greater production, much as such aid is needed in a 
comprehensive plan of economic reconstruction. In a slim but information-rich volume, 
Island administration in the South West Pacific (London and New York: Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, 1950, 158 p., maps, bibl., $2.50), a New Zealander, Cyril S. Belshaw, 
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formerly an administrative officer in the Solomon Islands Protectorate, more recently an IPR. 
research fellow in the New Hebrides and New Caledonia, presents a well-balanced, realistic 
outline of the facts. Although the area and population to which it refers are not large, these 
island groups provide excellent opportunities for comparing diverse conditions and diverse 
policies. 

The first part sets forth the basic geographic, ethnological, historical, and economic data, 
with special attention, also, to the islands’ diverse administrative experiences before, during, 
and since the war. The second part reviews the problems of their development in the light of 
the proclaimed purposes of the responsible Western powers: France, Great Britain, and the 
two Pacific Dominions. These problems cannot be solved piecemeal; they are interrelated and 
cannot be divorced from concerns extraneous to the region itself, the world demand for some 
of its products, such as nickel and chrome, the global strategy of defense, the inequality of 
population pressure, and, perhaps not least, the world demand for justice in the dealings 
between strong and weak. 

If reconstruction were just a question of how best to achieve a larger output of material 
wealth the answer for each island group might not be difficult. If it were merely a matter of 
avoiding a recurrence of labor troubles, a few legislative amendments and more adequate 
labor inspection services would take care of it. There already are models showing how native 
production might be reorganized to make it less dependent on price fluctuations in world 
markets. With larger revenues health and social services could be improved on the basis of 
knowledge already available. But for permanent solutions and improvements all these things 
must be viewed as different aspects of a more inclusive and more fundamental task which 
requires imaginative social engineering of the highest caliber. Or perhaps it would be more 
correct ‘o say that if these island groups are a fair sample of conditions the world over that 
need ty be remedied, they point to a need for cosmic social thinking and also for painstaking 
invesiigation of complex local situations. 

Historical perspective and psychological insight are needed. It cannot be taken for granted 
that even the smallest and most isolated island societies will readily adjust themselves to some 
general, preconceived pattern of progress. That is clearly demonstrated in this book. One 
can only hope that other areas soon to come under the scrutiny of our “Point Four” agencies 
will receive as competent a preliminary examination. (Bruno Lasker, Yonkers, N. Y.) 


The International Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific Relations has just issued the first 
volume in a proposed series on the present and future significance of upland areas in East 
and Southeast Asia, a subject of study which may have considerable importance in connection 
with current programs of technical assistance to undeveloped regions. The present volume, 
The development of upland areas in the Far East (New York, 1949, iii, 82 p., $1.00, mimeo- 
graphed) contains three essays: one on China by Pierre Gourou, one on the Philippines by 
Joseph E. Spencer, one on Japan by Glenn T. Trewartha. (M. E. C.) 


It is manifestly both very important and very difficult for many Americans to get some 
understanding of the state of things in Southeast Asia. The complexity of the region and past 
American indifference have been obstacles in the way of knowledge. A recent F. P. A. Headline 
Book, Empire’s end in Southeast Asia by Virginia Thompson and Richard Adloff (New York: 
Foreign Policy Association, 1949, 62 p., 35¢) is therefore of great use as a sort of minimum 
briefing on one of the real trouble spots of the contemporary world. The authors discuss the 
reasons for general revolt in Southeast Asia and then deal in turn with Indonesia, ‘Thailand, 
Indochina, Malaya, and Burma, and conclude with some observations on the future of the 
area. Blair Bolles contributes a note on “U. S. policy in Southeast Asia.” (M. E. C.) 


The printers’ ink was hardly dry on my recent note on “Some sources for the history of 
Timor” (FEQ, 9 [Nov. 1949], 63-65), when I received from Lisbon a copy of Padre Artur 
Basilio de Sa’s pamphlet, A planta de Cailaco, 1727: valioso documento para a historia de 
Timor (Lisbon: Agencia Geral das Colonias, 1949, 78 p. and one unfolding colored plate), with 
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Though these and similar theories and techniques are no doubt partially dictated by 
temporary necessity, some at least appear to have a longer-range significance which is truly 
revolutionary when compared with previous Chinese educational methods. It would be inter- 
esting to speculate the extent to which they are products of Western thought (whether Marx- 
ism or the ideals of progressive education), or stem from the pragmatic experimentation of 
the Chinese Communists themselves, or possibly even from the cultural heritage of China’s 
past. The fourth, for example, reminds us not only of John Dewey, but also of the Neo- 
Confucian philosopher Wang Yang-ming (1472-1528), one of whose cardinal principles was 
the “unity of knowledge and conduct.” 

A very interesting section of the book (pp. 21 ff.) is that in which Lindsay analyzes two 
conflicting tendencies apparent in Chinese Communist thinking: on the one hand, a prag- 
matism which regards Marxism as a flexible body of scientific principles, subject to constant 
modification in the light of existing conditions; on the other hand, a dogmatism which re- 
gards it as an infallible religious doctrine, whose high priests are members of the Chinese 
Communist Party. On the whole, the former attitude, born of internal Chinese conditions, has 
hitherto prevailed and helps explain the Chinese Communist triumph. Whether it will con- 
tinue to do so in future, however, will probably depend more than before upon external fac- 
tors — notably the policies of the United States and Soviet Russia toward one another, as 
well as toward China itself. (Derk Bodde, University of Pennsylvania) 


Roof of the world. Tibet, key to Asia, by Amaury De Riencourt (New York: Rinehart and 
Company, Inc. 1950, ix, 322 p., $3.50), is part travel diary, part political report, and part 
panegyric on Tibetan mysticism. Speeded on his way by the co-operation of British, Indian, 
and Tibetan officials, the author, who was sent out by Intelligence digest, together with his 
retinue traversed the rugged but well-traveled route between India and Lhasa, a route which 
he found served with a chain of rest houses ten to fifteen miles apart and with radio-telephone 
communications at either end. He also encountered contented and unspoiled peasants who 
worked with songs on their lips against a backdrop of magnificent mountain scenery. In Lhasa 
itself he apparently spent much of his time in the company of Tibetan officials. Some of these 
lived ascetically. Others enjoyed Western plumbing, smoked in private because it was for- 
bidden in public, and displayed other evidences that Tibet is not as unchanging as one might 
think. In his miscellaneous political jottings the author notes what was probably at the time 
(1947) a widespread view among high Tibetans. He reports that Tsarong Shape, one of the 
wealthiest and most influential men in Tibet, expressed a desire for diplomatic recognition by 
the Western powers, United Nations membership for Tibet, and creation of a large Tibetan 
army to counter the spread of Communism. 

For some not clearly defined reason the author thinks Tibet is the key to the future of 
Asia and perhaps of all mankind. Should this region be invaded by the Communists, he says, 
“It will be a ghastly loss for the whole of Asia and also for every human being, the loss of the 
most spiritual and inspiring country on this globe.” As to how this is to be avoided, he seems 
to feel that the lesson of seething China does not apply to Tibet, for from his account, which 
is apparently based not on “the usual social-economic world of references” but rather on “the 
deeper and more real plane of the mind,” Tibet emerges as a kind of Shangri-la. In con- 
sonance with this frame of reference he maintains that Communism “cannot be fought politi- 
cally, with social reforms or economic improvements,” and calls for a Western crusade to keep 
burning “perhaps the only light which can guide mankind out of the dark ages of the modern 
world.” (John De Francis, The Johns Hopkins University) 


The program of aid in the development of backward territories, hardly launched, is al- 
ready greeted with a rising chorus of warning: the need is not, as some would have us believe, 
primarily one for technical aid to ensure greater production, much as such aid is needed in a 
comprehensive plan of economic reconstruction. In a slim but information-rich volume, 
Island administration in the South West Pacific (London and New York: Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, 1950, 158 p., maps, bibl., $2.50), a New Zealander, Cyril S. Belshaw, 
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formerly an administrative officer in the Solomon Islands Protectorate, more recently an IPR. 
research fellow in the New Hebrides and New Caledonia, presents a well-balanced, realistic 
outline of the facts. Although the area and population to which it refers are not large, these 
island groups provide excellent opportunities for comparing diverse conditions and diverse 
policies. 

The first part sets forth the basic geographic, ethnological, historical, and economic data, 
with special attention, also, to the islands’ diverse administrative experiences before, during, 
and since the war. The second part reviews the problems of their development in the light of 
the proclaimed purposes of the responsible Western powers: France, Great Britain, and the 
two Pacific Dominions. These problems cannot be solved piecemeal; they are interrelated and 
cannot be divorced from concerns extraneous to the region itself, the world demand for some 
of its products, such as nickel and chrome, the global strategy of defense, the inequality of 
population pressure, and, perhaps not least, the world demand for justice in the dealings 
between strong and weak. 

If reconstruction were just a question of how best to achieve a larger output of material 
wealth the answer for each island group might not be difficult. If it were merely a matter of 
avoiding a recurrence of labor troubles, a few legislative amendments and more adequate 
labor inspection services would take care of it. There already are models showing how native 
production might be reorganized to make it less dependent on price fluctuations in world 
markets. With larger revenues health and social services could be improved on the basis of 
knowledge already available. But for permanent solutions and improvements all these things 
must be viewed as different aspects of a more inclusive and more fundamental task which 
requires imaginative social engineering of the highest caliber. Or perhaps it would be more 
correct to say that if these island groups are a fair sample of conditions the world over that 
need to be remedied, they point to a need for cosmic social thinking and also for painstaking 
investigation of complex local situations. 

Historical perspective and psychological insight are needed. It cannot be taken for granted 
that even the smallest and most isolated island societies will readily adjust themselves to some 
general, preconceived pattern of progress. That is clearly demonstrated in this book. One 
can only hope that other areas soon to come under the scrutiny of our “Point Four” agencies 
will receive as competent a preliminary examination. (Bruno Lasker, Yonkers, N. Y.) 


The International Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific Relations has just issued the first 
volume in a proposed series on the present and future significance of upland areas in East 
and Southeast Asia, a subject of study which may have considerable importance in connection 
with current programs of technical assistance to undeveloped regions. The present volume, 
The development of upland areas in the Far East (New York, 1949, iii, 82 p., $1.00, mimeo- 
graphed) contains three essays: one on China by Pierre Gourou, one on the Philippines by 
Joseph E. Spencer, one on Japan by Glenn T. Trewartha. (M. E. C.) 


It is manifestly both very important and very difficult for many Americans to get some 
understanding of the state of things in Southeast Asia. The complexity of the region and past 
American indifference have been obstacles in the way of knowledge. A recent F. P. A. Headline 
Book, Empire’s end in Southeast Asia by Virginia Thompson and Richard Adloff (New York: 
Foreign Policy Association, 1949, 62 p., 35¢) is therefore of great use as a sort of minimum 
briefing on one of the real trouble spots of the contemporary world. The authors discuss the 
reasons for general revolt in Southeast Asia and then deal in turn with Indonesia, Thailand, 
Indochina, Malaya, and Burma, and conclude with some observations on the future of the 
area. Blair Bolles contributes a note on “U. S. policy in Southeast Asia.” (M. E. C.) 


The printers’ ink was hardly dry on my recent note on “Some sources for the history of 
Timor” (FEQ, 9 [Nov. 1949], 63-65), when I received from Lisbon a copy of Padre Artur 
Basilio de Sa’s pamphlet, A planta de Cailaco, 1727: valioso documento para a historia de 
Timor (Lisbon: Agencia Geral das Colonias, 1949, 78 p. and one unfolding colored plate), with 
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the reproduction of the colored drawing depicting the attack on the rebel stronghold of Cailaco 
in 1726 to which I had drawn attention on p. 65 of my article. Padre de Sa has written a 
careful and interesting study of this curious drawing, prefixing the reproduction with a clear 
and concise account of the campaign of 1726, which terminated somewhat inconclusively on 
December 4. Unfortunately, despite his investigations in the documents from Timor which 
are preseived in the Archives Historio Colonial at Lisbon, and which form the basis of this 
study, he was not able to identify the actual artist. It is clear from the extracts from the 
governor's correspondence which he reproduces, that the “curioro” who drew the design based 
his sketch on information (and possibly other sketches) supplied by the Capitad-Mor do 
Campo, Joaquin de Mattos, who directed the assault. Asiatic influence in the drawing is 
indefinitely perceptible, but whether it is of Chinese or Indian origin is perhaps best left to 
art critics to decide. Padre de Sa studiously avoids the temptation to indulge in any guesses, 
but his interesting little work should lead to the definite solution of the problem in due course. 


(C. R. Boxer, University of London) 


The sizable volume, Ovtrov Vrangelya (Wrangel island) (Moscow-Leningrad: Izd. Glavsev- 
morputi, 1946, 432 p., 3 plates, illus., maps, appendix, 22 rubles), covering the history of 
Wrangel island up to 1945, is the work of Aref Ivanovich Mineev, who commanded the island 
from 1929 to 1934, and two other members of the expedition, who have filled in the period 
from 1935 to 1945 (ch. 14-19, pp. 182-252). For its size, the book contains surprisingly few 
facts. It is a rambling, repetitious presentation, written for popular consumption, of the dis- 
covery and history of the island and a narrative of the Russian expeditions which started in 
1924. The book is divided into two parts, the first of which (pp. 7-268) forms a history of the 
island and the work of various expeditions. The arrangement is chronological, and the work 
is partly done in diary form. The second part (pp. 271-428) is a catchall for such topics as 
climate, flora and fauna, Eskimos, etc. 

Wrangel island has an area of about 3,000 square miles, although T. A. Taracouzio (Soviets 
in the arctic [New York, 1938]) and others have given lower figures; it lies in the Chuckchee 
sea about 100 miles from the eastern coast of Siberia and about 500 miles west of the Alaskan 
tip at Bering strait. About 63 miles to the east lies the small and bleak Herald island, first 
visited by Capt. J. Rodgers, U. S. Navy, in 1855. Wrangel was first mentioned in 1645 in a 
report by one of the Russian Siberian pioneers. Although the island was sighted many times 
by whalers of various nationalities, it was not until 1881 that Captains C. L. Hooper and 
R. M. Berry of the U. S. Navy made the first authenticated landings on the island. Russian 
explorers landed in 1911 and raised the Russian flag. During 1921 and 1923 the Canadian 
government attempted to establish a claim on the basis of occupation, but the Soviets ousted 
them in 1924 and have had undisputed possession ever since. On July 10, 1926, the Council 
of Peoples’ Commissars of the RSFRS promulgated the decree titled “Rules for the Entry to 
the Wrangel and Herald Islands in the Arctic.” Since this date these islands have been ex- 
plored, and considerable work has been done in the fields of hydrology, meteorology, and 
geology. 

The original group of settlers consisted of a number of Russians, three of whom brought 
their families. In addition there were Eskimo and Chuckchee hunters, who, with their families, 
totaled 55 persons. In 1929 the Russian kollektiv consisted of seven persons, including one 
woman. By 1945 it had increased to ten persons, three of whom were women. The local board- 
ing school, in 1945, sheltered seven Eskimo and two Russian children. The Eskimos lived in 
seven coastal substations with eleven yurts (1934), which were bases for the exploration of 
the island. The main station was on Roger’s bay, on the southeast coast of Wrangel. An out- 
post was established on Herald island. The Eskimos were trained to be self-supporting; the 
local economy yielded furs and meat (polar foxes, polar bears, walrus, seals) as the byproducts 
of hunting. Walrus and mammoth tusks were collected, and a whole mammoth skeleton and 
numerous bones were dug up and forwarded to western Russia. The discovery of a coal 
deposit proved to be of great value, and a windmill, erected in 1936-37, generated electric 


power. 
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Icebreakers maintain precarious contact with the outside world, but radio is the only re- 
liable source of contact, although an occasional aircraft has visited the base since 1927. Cli- 
matic conditions have virtually isolated the explorers; winter lasts for ten months, during 
which temperatures of —60° C. and wind velocities of 90 m.p.h. have been recorded. For 
scientific data the reader is referred to E. A. Leont’eva, Osnovye cherty klimata ostrova Vran- 
gelya i Chukotskogo poberezha (Fundamental features of the climate of Wrangel Island and 
the Chuckchee coast) (Leningrad, 1937). The island, because of current world conditions, has 
gained in strategic importance recently; but this book, by no means a literary accomplishment, 
adds little to our knowledge of the island. While it is an epic of courage, discipline, adapta- 
bility to rigorous living conditions, and ingenuity under trying circumstances, perhaps its 
most valuable contribution is its bibliography (pp. 429-31), containing 81 titles, all in Russian. 
(Rudolf Loewenthal, Cornell University) 


Innokenty P. Tolmachoff’s explanation of the raison d’étre of his book, Siberian passage: 
an explorer’s search into the Russian arctic (New Brunswick, New Jersey: Rutgers University 
Press, 1949, Ix, 238 p., $3.50), is twofold: though political changes in Siberia since the coming 
of the Soviets have been great, the terrain and some features of native life have remained the 
same; and where the Soviets have brought tremendous changes, as in their development of 
the northern sea route, they profited from just such early and thorough explorations as came 
from this expedition cf four decades ago led by Professor Tolmachoff. With such an estimate 
of the book’s value this reviewer is inclined to agree, at least in part. Not in vain, during 
World War II, while it was still in manuscript, the volume was minutely consulted by those 
United States authorities who were in charge of our liaison with Russia via the Arctic route. 

Still it is rather bold of the author to take the fact that certain fossils discovered by him in 
north-central Siberia “are still mentioned in descriptions of geology and geography of this 
part of the Yakutsk Province” for an indication “that during the forty years...since the time 
of our expedition, knowledge of the geology of the area has not advanced very far” (p. 81). 
But whatever advances (in exploration, for instance, or in the Russian treatment of Siberian 
tribes) and regressions (most notably in the number and treatment of political prisoners in 
Siberia) can be ascribed to the Soviets, they can all be weighed against the terrain and times 
recorded in this book. 

Professor Tolmachoff, a geologist and paleontologist with an incomparable knowledge of 
the Russian Arctic, was eminently qualified to lead the expedition and write its account. As 
his first name, Innokenty, shows, he was a native of Siberia (St. Innokenty was a patron saint 
of Siberia, and hardly any European Russian was ever named after him). Born in Irkutsk in 
1872, he spent most of his Russian years in Siberia. He came to America in 1922, from which 
year and until 1945 he served as curator of invertebrate paleontology at Carnegie Museum in 
Pittsburgh, famous for its great collections gathered in the Arctic tundras of all three con- 
tinents. 

He died shortly after this book was published. His last illness and other circumstances pre- 
vented him (as he wrote to me a few months before his death) from reading the proof of his 
book. Some additional material, sent by him to the Rutgers University Press editors, was 
inserted by the latter into the book not always where such paragraphs would have fitted best. 
A number of errors were the inevitable result of such poor editing as well as scant proof- 
reading. Thus, a telephone call “one afternoon in the autumn of 1908” is followed by a meet- 
ing “more than a year later, on January 2, 1909” (pp. 3 and 6-7). The date of the Decembrist 
tevolt is given as 1824 instead of 1825 (p. 67). Common Russian names are transliterated un- 
commonly (Jucov instead of Zhukov). The map of Siberia on the book’s end papers spells 
“Lina” for Lena, “Verkhoyarsk” for Verkhoyansk, “Dezhnez” for Dezhnev, and “Koluima” for 
Kolyma. A university press should be more painstaking than this. (Albert Parry, Colgate 
University) 


A recent very useful translation under the auspices of the Russian translation project of 
the American Council of Learned Societies is L. S. Berg’s Natural regions of the US.S.R. 
translated by Olga Adler Titelbaum and edited by John A. Morrison and C. C. Nikiforoff 
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(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1950, xv, 436 p., $10.00). L. S. Berg is one of the most 
distinguished of Russian geographers, and this translation of his Piroda S.S.S.R., which first 
appeared in 1937, is the most authoritative economic geography dealing with “the entire 
Soviet Union on what we would call in this country ‘the college levels.’” Needless to say, 
many sections of the book deal specifically with the geography of Asiatic Russia. (M. E. C.) 


Soviet Central Asia: development of a backward area by Warren Wilhelm (New York: For- 
eign Policy Association, Feb. 1, 1950, Foreign policy reports, vol. 25, no. 18, 11 p., 25¢) gives 
information about the economic development of the Uzbek, Turkmen, Tadzhik, and Kirghiz 
Republics of the U.S.S.R., with comments on the economic modernization of backward areas 
which may be of importance in the formulation of Point Four plans. There is a supplement 
by Maria and Warren Wilhelm on “Net assistance to Soviet Central Asia, 1928-37.” (M. E. C.) 


The unprecedented evacuation of aliens and citizens of Japanese ancestry from the West 
Coast in 1942 stands out as one of the most unfortunate and unnecessary mistakes of national 
policy made during the entire war period. It involved, to use the words of the Civil Liberties 
Union, “the worst single wholesale violation of civil liberties of American citizens in history.” 
Yet this decision was made by reasonable men, including such persons as Franklin Roosevelt, 
Henry Stimson, Francis Biddle, Tom Clark, and Earl Warren. How did it come about that the 
American government made this choice which now is condemned by all but the most partial 
individuals? Morton Grodzins, a former member of the Evacuation and Resettlement Study 
of the University of California, now of the University of Chicago faculty, has undertaken to 
answer this question in Americans betrayed. Politics and the Japanese evacuation (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1949, xvii, 445 p., $5.00). 

He has dissected thoroughly the entire “social and political history of [this] single de- 
cision,” laying bare its details and subjecting it to critical analysis and evaluation. The re- 
sult is an unusually valuable contribution not only to an adequate understanding of the 
evacuation itself, but of the policy-making process as it operated in our political system, 
revealing the respective roles and interrelationships of prevailing attitudes, organized minority 
and regional opinion, pressure groups, and administrative and legislative branches of govern- 
ment, both state and federal, and the military authorities. The investigation and research upon 
which his book is based appears to be unusually thorough. In addition to interviews with 
many of the principal persons involved in the decision, the author has had access to the 
records of important pressure groups and to files in the offices of local and national officials. 
He has made a painstaking survey of the urban and rural press of California and of the publi- 
cations of special-interest groups. The appendix includes an analysis of the California press 
for the period from December 1941 to March 1942 and a compilation of arguments for evacu- 
ation. Mr. Grodzins expresses the hope that “this study of the decision-making process in- 
dicates a conceptual viewpoint and a scientific method that...may be increasingly useful for 
social and political analysis.” In the opinion of this reviewer, he has achieved this purpose 
admirably, although the story might have been more effectively told by the use of a chrono- 
logical rather than a topical organization of the material. 

Presenting the evidence carefully, the author demonstrates that although the War Depart- 
ment’s decision for mass evacuation was justified as a military necessity, it was initiated by 
officers who had expressed vehement racial animosity toward the Japanese and upon whom 
strong and effective regional pressures had been brought to bear. In supporting the decision 
the Army employed the same falsities and half-truths that characterized the demands of the 
regional and other minority pressure groups. The recommendation of the commanding 
general of the Western Defense Command, moreover, was not subjected to critical review by 
the civilian heads of the War Department. Although the Justice Department opposed evacu- 
ation, it finally yielded to the Army and collaborated in the preparation of the presidential 
executive order authorizing action. Presidential approval was then given as a matter of 
course. The Congress, moreover, sanctioned the decision without question, accepting the 
notion of “military necessity” without any appreciation of the critical issues involved. In 
conclusion the author declares: “Evacuation was a radical departure from traditional Ameri- 
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can ways and a disturbing model for the future. Yet full consideration of the merits of evacu- 
ation in terms of the national welfare was frustrated at each plane of the policy-making 
process. Regional considerations, emotional half-truths, and racial prejudice colored the 
public discussion and the original military decision in favor of evacuation. Neither at this 
point nor at any subsequent point in the entire history of evacuation policy-making did the 
necessity of evacuation receive full, impartial discussion. At no time in the entire process of 
decision-making was evacuation as a measure of national defense balanced against the facts 
available with respect to resident Japanese, against alternative methods of control, or against 
the implications for democracy in the incarceration of a racial group. The negation of political 
rationality marked each step in the process by which evacuation became public policy.” (John 
W. Masland, Dartmouth College) 


Two exceedingly valuable little booklets relating to the problems of American policy in the 
Far East are Next step in Asia, by John K. Fairbank, Harlan Cleveland, Edwin O. Reischauer, 
and William L. Holland (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1949, 90 p., $1.50, an IPR 
book) and Toward a new Far Eastern policy, by Edwin O. Reischauer (New York: Foreign 
Policy Association, 1950, 61 p., 35¢). Howard C. Gary adds a six-page discussion of “The 
economic task in Asia” at the end of the latter book. (E.H.P.) 


American @riental Society 





THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL SociETy was founded in 1842 for the 
promotion of Oriental studies, the encouragement of research in 
Eastern languages and literatures, and the publication of books and 
papers dealing with these subjects. It is not necessary for any one to 
be a professed Orientalist in order to become a member. All persons 
—men or women — who are in sympathy with the objects of the 
Society are invited to give it their help in the furthering of its work. 
Persons desiring to become members are requested to apply to the 
Secretary-Treasurer, Prof. Ferris J. Stephens, 329 Sterling Memorial 
Library, New Haven, Conn. Members receive the JouRNAL without 
charge. The annual assessment is $5. 
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